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INTRODUCTION. 



What can taTman dof — ^Not in a spirit of eavil at some of 
the extreme doctrines of the day are we about to answer this 
question. Nor do we purpose to meet the casuist and the 
moralist in grave discussion. Too ofiteUj in the latter field| 
counsel is darkened by words without knowledge, and the fine 
intuitions dimmed of even the purest minds. Not of woman's 
equality with man do we intend to speak; for on that subject, 
where common perception is at fault, reasonings are of little 
value, becau^ they are based, for the most part, on wrong 
premises. Tet do we not disparage reasonings; for thesei 
when enlightened, are the ministers of judgment. 

Our purpose is to show^ in a series of life-pictures, what 
woman can do, as weU for good as for evil. We design to 
bring her before you as a living entity, that you may see her 
as she is, and comprehend in some small degree the influence 
she wields in the world's progress upward, as well as her 
power to mar the human soul and drag it down to perdition 
when her own spirit is darkened by evil passions. 

A large proportion of the wrong woman suffers in the pre» 
sent constitution of society may be fairly set down as the fault 
«f woman. Not so much to the women of this as of the pre» 
fading generation ; for the men of the time are, to a certain 
iegreey either what their mothers have made th^m or havO| 
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tbroagli ignorance; error, or neglect, permitted them to be- 
come. And the wrongs that women may suffer in the next 
generation will, in a like measure, be chargeable to the women 
of this. The child is far more easily moulded to a womau'a 
will than the man. On the yielding character of the former 
she may impress a good form, but she will find the task of 
changing the full-grown man a most difficult, if not an im- 
possible, achievement. Many women can with sorrow attest 
the truth of this last remark. 

How yitaUy important, then, is it that woman should justly 
regard her own relation to the world in which she lives, and 
should see how, in the very nature of things, her action upon 
it involves effects of the highest moment ! We offer her, in 
the foUowing sketches, the little aid it is in our power to give. 
The scenes presented may be clawed as imaginary,- but we 
have endeavored to keep so close a relation between the actual 
and the ideal that few will see them as any thing less or 
more than transcripts from nature. In entering the household, 
we have pictured the child-sister as well as the life-weary 
grandmother bending under her weight of years, and woman 
in many varied intervening relations; for in aU of these 
relations she exercises an influence most potent and wide- 
extending. 
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WHAT CAN WOMAN DO? 



CHAPTER I. 

THB CHILD-SISTERS — ^A OOimiAST. 

Etes brown as the hazel-nut, and so transparent 
that, when you gazed into them, you seemed to be 
looking down into her soul ; chestnut hair, golden 
in the sunshine ; brow white as a snow-flake, and lips 
and cheeks in hue like the fragrant apple-blossom. 
There she sits by the open window, through which 
the cool sweet air floats in from the garden, happy 
in her own innocence, — the loving child-sister! The 
kitten purs by her side, rubs himself against her 
plump little ankle, and then springs into her lap, 
gure of a gentle <%ress. The wren, whose fledglings 
are hidden away somewhere above the eaves, hops 
down beneath the window for crumbs, nor starts at 
her voice as the child bends forward to admire her 
soft coat and dainty legs. Happy innocent ! As we 
picture thee in imagination, and think of thy sweet 
life. Memory turns a page written upon, and sealed 
for all time, — ^yea, for eternity, — ^written upon so 
many years gone by that we cannot name the cycle; 

7 
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and we see the words, glowing in characters of 

light, To BE GOOD IS TO BE HAPPY. 

We scarcely comprehended their meaning, when/ 
in some old, tiresome spelling-book, or on soiled 
copy-slip, we first read these words of wisdom. In 
a certain sense they were cabalistic. Nor did their 
'just value appear until the sunny days of childhood 
were long past, and the stem conflict with self had 
commenced. Then, in hours of despondency and 
discouragement, when it seemed as if the soul's 
enemies were about to achieve their triumph, rays 
of light suddenly broke in upon the darkness, and 
in letters of burning gold we read these heart- 
strengthening words, and realized something of 
their true significance. 

Yes, happy innocent! now in the golden age of 
thy being; very near to thee are the angels, and 
around thee, like a protecting garment, is thrown 
their sphere of celestial love. Hidden away and 
quiescent in the unawakened depths of thy human 
soul lie those impulses to evil which, alas ! all who 
are born of woman inherit. Blessed art thou in 
this, — that, in thy soul, they seem dead forms rather 
than sleeping vitalities ! As yet they have not even 
moaned, nor turned in their deep slumber, nor 
given a sign of awakening. Yes ; happy art thou 
in this, gentle child-sister, for, in most hearts, evil 
V Bee<ls spring quickly into eager life ! 

Day was declining ; and the slanting sunbeams, 
which had stolen through the meshes of leaves in 
the c'ld tree-tops and fallen in golden waves on the 
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chestuat Iiair of little Edie Penrose, as she sat by 
the open window, were now reflected back by the 
denser foliage, and the child was veiled in the 
cooling shadows of the great elms that spread thejy 
protecting arms above and around the dwelling. 
She had been almost an hour thus alone, yet 
scarcely conscious of the passage of time, when she 
suddenly started, as a low cry came faintly down 
from her mother's room, and then flitted away 
almost as lightly as a bird on the wing. There 
was only music in that cry for the ears of Edie, 
for it came from the lips of her baby-brother. How 
quickly the voice of grieving was hushed when the 
sister's love-lit face bent over the cradle ! To the 
babe it was the face of an angel. 

Up to this time, for hours, a deep tranquillity had 
reigned in the household, which seemed the very 
dwelling of peace and order. But now were heard 
below the loud bangiilg of a door, sharp, almost 
angry, voices, and the confused sound of hurrying 
feet. Edie's two older brothers had returned from 
school, and, as it sometimes happened, in no amia- 
ble temper. A disagreement about some trifle on 
the way had soured their feelings toward each 
other, and they entered their home with anger in 
tlieir hearts and taunting words upon their lips. 

Edie, the moment she heard their voices, bent 
quickly over the cradle to kiss the babe. Then, 
gliding like a spirit from the room, she almost flew 
down-stairs, and was beside her brothers just as one 
of them raised his hand and exclaimed, fiercely, — 
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« m hit you if you say that again, Eddy !" 

Eddy was about repeating the offensive word, 
when the light arm of his little sister glided around 
his neck^ and the loving child said, in a voice that 
round its way to his heart, — 

" Don't ! don't, Eddy dear !" 
• "He's afraid!" was on the lips of George, the 
o.der brother; .but he repressed the taunt ere it 
leaped to utterance; for he likewise felt the 
gentler influence that always came with his sister's 
presence. 

How instantly stilled was the tempest of passion, 
raging but now so fiercely in these young hearts,— 
Btilled by the voice of love ! 

" Brother George." Edie had withdrawn her arm 
from the neck of Eddy, and now stood looking into 
the face of her elder brother. The boy turned him- 
' self partly away, as if to hide his countenance, yet 
marred by anger, from eyes that were reading ita 
every expression. 

"Brother George," (Edie repeated the words, 
but spoke in a changed voice and with a quickening 
nterest in her tones,) "I've been waiting for you 
vO come home so long ! Aunt Hetty brought me 
such a nice little book, full of pictures ; and I want 
you to read me all about them. Won't you, now, 
Georgie ?" 

"Yes, indeed, I will," answered George, in a 
cheerful way. " Where is the book, Edie ?" 

" In the parlor. I'll get it for you in a minute ;" 
and tne child bounied away. Ir. a few moments 
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die retomed with tiie book, and the three children 
went out into the garden and seated themselves on 
a bench under the grape-vine arbor. Edie was in 
the centre, and George and Eddy on each side 
©f her. * 

^^ I'll hold it just so, and then we can all see the 
pictures," said Edie, as she spread the book open on 
her lap. " Can't you read it if I hold it just so V* 
And Edie looked so lovingly into the fece of 
George, that he could not answer any thing but 
**Te8," much as he felt inclined to get the book 
entirely into his own hands, and thus prevent Eddy 
fix>m looking at the pictures while he read about 
them to his sister. 

It so happened that the first story in the book 
was about a selfish boy, and the second about one 
who got angry and struck his brother, and the third 
about a good little sister who always tried to make 
peace between her brothers. 

"I guess this book was written about us," said 
George, whose better feelings were now restored ; 
" at least, about you and me, Edie. Tm the boy that 
gets angry, and you're the good sister. Here, Eddy," 
«-«>and he drew a ball of red twine from his pocket,— 
•*you may have the whole of it to keep. I'll get 
some more from Jonas to-morrow." 

" I don't want but half of it," replied Eddy, 
touched by the generous change in hia brothei's 
feelings ; (the dispute had been about this ball uf 
twine:) " let me cut it in two." 

"Take it all, Eddy," said George, kindly. "I 
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don't want a bit of it. Jonas will give me aoother 
ball." 

" Thank you, brother," returned Eddy, in a graW 
fill voice. 

Thus all was reconciled ere the sun went down 
on their anger. And now the reading of the book 
was resumed by George. It lay upon the lap of 
Edie, who had drawn an arm around each of her 
brothers.; and, as one little story after another en- 
tered their minds, their quick imaginations realizing 
every scene with lifelike distinctness, the waves of 
better feelings swept over the sands of life, oblite- 
rating every footprint of evil passion. 

Not very distant from the dwelling of Mr. and 
Mrs. Penrose, the parents of these children, a scene 
very unlike the one we have just described oc- 
curred about the same time. Let us draw thei 
picture. 

A restless little girl, nearly the age of Edie Pen- 
rose, wearied with herself and all around her, 
resorted, at last, to one of her mother's drawers 
which she found unlocked, and commenced rum 
maging among its secret treasures. While engaged 
in this forbidden employment, she was disconcerted 
by the entrance of her mother, who, filled with 
sudden anger at the child, jerked her away from 
the drawer, and, with sharp words and blows, 
punished her for this misconduct. But the punish- 
ment administered thus intemperately had no sa- 
lutary effect The offender was angry, not peni- 
tent. With her young face marred by bad passions, 
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she left the room. On her way down-stairs she saw 
the kitten quietly asleep upon the landing. The 
sight aflfected her with no gentle feelings, but rather 
increased her ill-humor; for, stooping down, she 
caught it up rudely and threw it over the baluster 
into the passage below. The kitten cried with pain 
for a few moments, and then ran off and hid itself 
under one of the sofas in the parlor. Hearing the 
noise and cry, the cook called out, — 

"Who did that? Was it you, Kate?" But the 
Bulky child made no answer. 

" If I was your mother I'd whip you well, you 
bad, cruel girl !" said the cook. "To hurt a kitten 
in that way !" 

" Well, you a'n't my mother ; and 1*11 hurt the 
kitten whenever I please. Why don't it stay down- 
stairs?" 

This was the child's reply to the cook's rebuke. 

"I wish you'd go up into the nursery; I don't 
want bad girls down here," said the latter. 

" I'll stay just as long as I please. It isn't your 
honse I" retorted Kate. 

C!ook said no more, for she knew, from expe** 
fience, that it would do no good. The little girl 
lingered in the kitchen for some time, more for the 
purpose of showing cook that she would stay there 
just as long as she pleased than because she found 
any thing particularly attractive. She was about 
returning to the nursery, when her ears caught the 
Bound of voices in the street, and, running to the 
door, she met her two older brothers, William and 
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Jacob, in warm debate on some subject about which 
they had disagreed. It so happened that "William 
and Eate had quarrelled at dinner-time, and that 
Kate, being in the mother's view most to blame, 
had been required to submit. This she had don^e 
with a very bad grace. All the afternoon she had 
nursed her anger against William, and now the 
sight of him fanned it into a new flame. Seeing 
that there was some trouble between him and Jacob, 
she did not hesitate a moment in her decision as to 
who was in the wrong, but, catching the latter by 
the arm, she said, in an excited voice, — 

"What's the matter? What has he done to 
you?" 

" Why, he says Mrs. Brown's cow has three white 
spots on her forehead, and I say she hasn't but 
two." 

*' Three spots !" exclaimed Kate, in a tone of con- 
tempt. " She hasn't but two. William can't see." 

" I can see as well as you, miss, and a great deal 
better!" retorted William. "Anyhow, you've got 
nothing to do in the matter. I wish you'd mind 
your own business." 

Kate made a face at her brother, and then, catch- 
ing Jacob by the arm, said, as she pulled him into 
the passage, — 

" Come ! I've got something good up in my baby- 
house. William sha'n't have a bit of it He's a 
mean fellow anyhow." 

Jacob, whose anger against his brother would 
have passed away in a few moments but for this in- 
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terference on the part of his sister, yielded to the 
temptiiig invitation, and, turning away from Wil- 
liam, followed Kate, who ran lightly before him 
along the passage and up the stairway. 

" ril have some of it, I know !" exclaimed Wil- 
liam, following quickly. 

" Go back ! Qo back ! You sha'n't look into my 
baby-house, you ugly, mean fellow!" cried Kate, 
pausing on one of the landings and shaking her 
hand at William. 

"We'll see!" was the boy's resolute response, as 
he pressed forward. 

"Qo back!" Louder and more passionate was 
the voice of the angry child. ' 

"Tou sha'n't come near the baby-house!" said 
Jacob, standing before William, to prevent his going 
any farther. 

" 1*11 go just where I please," retorted the boy, 
throwing himself against his brother as he spoke, 
and almost knocking him down. 

A blow from the suddenly-clenched fist of Jacob, 
given with much force in the blind excitement of 
the moment, was followed by a gush of blood from 
the boy's nose. A wild cry of pain rang through 
the house, bringing the mother and domestics to the 
scene of trouble. 

"What's the matter? Who did this?" the mo- 
ther asked, in an excited voice. 

"Jacob hit me with his fist! Oh, dear! Oh! 
.Oh ! Oh, dear !" And he cried louder from passion 
dian from pain. 
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"Ton bad, wicked boy!" exclaimed the mother, 
waiting for no further explanations. And then she 
struck Jacob three or four severe blows on the side 
of his head. 

"Katy told him to strike me," cried William, a 
feeling of gratified revenge in his heart at the pun- 
ishment of Jacob. 

" I didn't ! I didn't ! Ton know I didn't ! It's 
all a lie !" 

"How dare you?" ejaculated tiie mother, now 
turning upon Kate and boxing her ears soundly. 

This summary visitation, the result of a false ac- 
cusation on the part of William, only made stronger 
Kate's angry feelings toward her brother. 

" Ho did tell a lie, and he knows it ! .1 never said 
a word to Jacob about striking him." 

" Hush, this instant !" And Katy's mother iraised 
her hand again. 

Fear of punishment kept the child silent. It took 
Bome time to restore order. 

After William's face was bathed and the blood 
stanched, their mother tried to investigate the cause 
of trouble ; but there was so much of accusation and 
deixial on all sides that she sought in vain for the 
true Bbliition, and cut the knot by subjecting all 
three to additional punishment. 

The day went down in tears for these young 
hearts, in which were germs of good as well as eviL 
But, unhappily, evil seeds found the quickest vi- 
tality, and weeds grew where fragrant blossoms 
should have opened to the momiiig sunshine. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THB TWO H0MB8. 

In this brief introdaction we have presented 
j^mpses of two femilies, — the first, that of a phy- 
rician, named Penrose, living in the rural town of 
Arden, and the other, that of a lawyer and politi 
cian, named Eldridge, residing in the same place. 
As we have no very interesting particulars to relate 
touching the past histories of these families, we shall 
not occupy time in retrospection, but trace their 
ways in life onward from the period in which they 
are first brought to the reader's notice. The con* 
trast between the child-sisters is strongly enough 
marked. Just such children are all aronnd us, doing 
their work of good or evil, and beautifying or mar- 
ring the young spirits with which they meet in 
daily intercourse. Happy the brothers who have 
among them a minister of love like Edie Penrose I 

The mother of Edie was a wise, true-hearted wo- 
man, who loved her children unselfishly. She was 
quiet in exterior, but thoughtful and earnest in all 
her purposes. Mere impulse she steadily repressed, 
and ever refused to act until all sudden turbulence 
of feeling had subsided and clearness of vision 
made every thing plain before her. Among her 
children she maintained, if there was any thing 
wrong in their condiMrti an unimpassioned exterior , 
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for she knew the power of a calm word and tone 
over the spirit of another. With the exception of 
Edie, they were veiy much like other children, having 
their selfish impulses and times of fretfulness, irri 
tability, and ill-nature. To meet these with a sooth- 
ng calmness, and a wise sifting of all cases of diffi- 
mlty among them, until the cause of disagreement 
was ascertained, she knew to be far better than to 
visit them in their states of mental disorder with 
hard words of reproof, or to exhibit any sign of 
mental disturbance. And so it came that the chil- 
dren of Mrs. Penrose, from the earliest dawn of rea- 
son, looked to her as their loving friend. If they 
had trouble among themselves, they were sure to 
find in her an impartial umpire. If they had com- 
mitted faults, no harsh reproof or unjust censure 
awaited them. If, from any cause, fretfulness and 
impatience disturbed their young spirits, they were 
met by no fi^tftilness and impatience in return. 

But it was not so in the home of Mrs. Eldridge's 
children. There disorder and strife reigned, pun- 
ishments were meted in anger, all the heart's gen- 
tler feelings repressed, hate engendered, and love 
crushed out of young and tender spirits. 

How different was it in these two families when 
evening closed around them ! There were in both 
elements of unhappiness, as we have seen ; but un- 
selfish love in one household had power to make all 
bright and cheerful, while in the other every home- 
light burned dim. 

]^. Penrose was not naturally a man of cheerful 
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temper. Oppression and suffering in childhood had 
Bobered his feelings, and early disappointments taken 
fix)m him that eager hope which is the element of 
some men's success in life. He was sensitive to a 
feult,— easily disturbed by any thing that interposed 
between him and the realization of his purposes, 
and too quick, at times, jbo give utterance to his feel- 
bigs when disturbed. 

At the close of the day on which our story begins, 
Dr. Penrose came home, after a weary round of 
visits, and with one or two cases of dangerous ill- 
ness resting with a troubled weight upon his mind. 
He entered the house with his usual quiet step, and, 
after going into his office to see if any new calls 
awaited him, passed on to the pleasant family sit- 
ting-room. Little Edie was there, and the sight of 
her was as a sunbeam on his path. As he seated 
himself in the great arm-chair, the child climbed 
upon his lap, and, twining her arms about his necl^ 
kissed him again and again. 

"Do you love father?" The doctor asked the 
question almost mechanically, for his thoughts were 
absent. 

" Oh, yes ! I love you and mother better than all 
the world!" returned the little one, in a voice so 
fall of affection that the words found an echo in 
his heart and produced an unwonted thrill of delight 
Again his neck was clasped with an eager pressure. 

"What have you been doing all day, love?" in 
qnired the &ther, as he returned the caress of Edie. 

"Playing," was the answer. 
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"Do you play all the time ?" 

"Oh, no! Sometimes I rock the cradle, and 
Bometimes I hold the baby." 

"Do you, indeed?" 

"Oh, yes! And I can sew, too. I hemmed a 
white pocket-handkerchief for you this afternoon." 

" Did you ? Why, you are a smart little girl ! 1 
must give you another kiss for that." 

"And mother said it was done so nice," continued 
the happy child. 

Gradually the cheerful, loving spirit of little Edie 
scattered the dim shadows which had gathered 
around the spirit of Dr. Penrose ; and, when his wife 
joined him in the sitting-room, his face was all 
aglow with smiles. Only a few words, however, had 
passed between them, ere a cry of anger from an 
adjoining apartment, followed by voices in conten- 
tion, scattered these smiles, and the doctor exclaimed 
fretfully, — 

" Oh, dear ! those two boys worry me to death ! 
They're always quarrelling about something." 

As Dr. Penrose said this, Edie slid down from 
his lap, and was out of the room in a moment. Th 
doctor was about rising to go and settle the dispute, 
when his wife laid her hand on his arm, and said, — 

" Wait a moment." And then she stood in a lis- 
tening attitude. " Edie will make all right between 
them." 

And so it proved. Scarcely had she entered the 
room from which had come sounds of discord, ere 
the strife ceased. 
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'^What a magic there is about that child!" re 
marked the doctor. 

"It is the magic of love," said Mrs. Penrose 
** Every one feels it." 

The parents waited for some minutes for Edie to 
return ; but the little sister, after restoring harmony 
between her brothers, remained with them, entering 
into their pleasures and softening their intercourse. 

** I saw a very diflferent sight from this just now, 
as I came home," said Dr. Penrose. "Little Katy 
Eldridge is fer from being like our Edie." 

" Very far, indeed ! The child, it seems to me, is 
possessed at times of an evil spirit." 

"Ton would have believed so if you had seen 
her, as I did, a little while ago, snatch a ripe pear 
from the hand of her brother William, and, after 
biting off a large piece, throw the pear at Jacob, 
calling to him at the same time to run away with it. 
Jacob, thus incited to an act of selfish* injustice, 
caught the pear and ran off^ crowding it greedily 
into his mouth at every step. William, maddened 
by this outrage, took up a large stone and flung it 
with all his might at Jacob. I stopped and held my 
breath; for, if the stone had struck the boy, it could 
not have failed to hurt him seriously. Fortunately, 
the aim was not well taken, and the stone passed on 
through the air harmless. At this moment I turned 
and saw Mr. Eldridge near by: he had also wit- 
nessed the scene. There was a look of pain on his 
fine countenance, as he hurried past me with only a 
nod of recognition and entered the house, followed 
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by tlie children, to whom he had called in a low hut 
stem voice.*' 

"What a home-reception for a fiither/' remarked 
Mrs. Penrose, "after a day of care and labor!" 

"From some cause," said Mr. Penrose, "Mr. El- 
dridge is changmg. He used to be one of the most 
buoyant-spirited men in Arden ; but he is flagging 
of late. It can't be on account of his business, for 
he has the best practice of any lawyer at our bar, 
and is rapidly accumulating property." 

"I'm afraid," Mrs. Penrose replied, "judging jBx)m 
what I see occasionally, that his home-life is by no 
means as pleasant as it should be. Mrs. Eldridge is 
a woman of very uncertain temper, conducts her 
housekeeping in a way to secure but little order or 
eomfort, and quarrels with her children instead of 
guiding, leading, and controlling them. It really 
chilled me to hear her speak. to Katy the other day. 
*Tou little torment!' she exclaimed, as the child 
overturned her work-basket. And then she caught 
her passionately by the arm and thrust her from the 
room, saying, as she did so, * Go off to the kitchen, 
and don't let me see your face again to-day !' JBTaty 
went away, screaming to the full capacity of her 
lungs. As soon as her voice, from distance, ceased 
to ring in our ears with deafening power, Mrs. El- 
dridge said, * Oh, dear ! that child worries the life 
out of me ! I never saw such a pest. She's into 
every thing and interfering with everybody. She'll 
be the death of me yet ! Such a meddlesome, quar* 
relsome little wretdi was never before bom !' '* 
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** Wliy, she don't deserve to liave children !" said 
the doctor, wannly. 

^I doubt if she appreciates the blessing," re« 
marked his wife. <^ ^ Troublesome comforts' tliey 
are, in her estimation." 

^^A kind of necessaiy evil, as I once heard a 
woman of her class remark." 

"Yes. But if she would only meet the evil, if 
such she regards it, with a measure of wise forbear* 
ance, there would be some merit in the case. As it 
18, few if any ameliorating features are presented." 

"It is well for me, Lucy," said the doctor, turn- 
ing a kind glance upon his wife, ^^that the genius 
of my home wears a gentler aspect I should be 
driven away in despair if the atmosphere were never 
•unny and the sky never free from clouds." 

The children entered at this moment, in gay 
spirits, Eddy and George bearing their sister be- 
tween them, sitting on their clasped hands, while 
her arms were around their necks. It was a picture 
of love, the vision of which warmed and gladdened 
the parents' hearts. A little while they, bore her 
around the room in a kind of triumphal march, and 
then passed out, leaving a blessing behind them. 

^^ Dear child ! Rhe has in her less of earth than 
heaven," said Mrs. Penrose, " I often tremble when 
I look at her, lest she £Eide from my sight like a 
vision of beauty." 

The doctor sighed. The same thought had often 
flitted through his own mind, and it always troubled 
him. 
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*'We could not spare her from our hcusehold," 
said he. " Oh, no ! no ! Were it not for her, our 
two boys, both so quick-tempered, would never 
harmonize. What a blessed influence she has over 
them ! How quickly, in the sunshine of her pre* 
sence, their stormy passions are subdued. Happy 
are we in such a child !" 

Mr. Eldridge, who had seen the act of Katy when 
she snatched the pear from her brother, was greatly 
incensed against her as the instrument of discord 
between her brothers, whose aptness to disagree was 
to him a source of much anxiety. Catching her by 
the arm as he entered the house, he lifted her from 
the floor and carried her to the sitting-room, where 
his wife was trying to flnish the last few pages of a 
book which had occupied most of her time during 
the day. 

"Look here, Harriet!" said he, with unusual ex- 
citement of manner ; " if you don't do something 
with this girl, I shall have to send her off where she 
can flnd nobody to quarrel with. The way she con- 
ducts herself is terrible !" 

"What is the matter now, Mr. Eldridge ?" re- 
turned his wife, disturbed in her pleasant occupation 
of reading, and brought down with a heavy jar to 
an uncongenial actuality. 

"What is always the matter? Kate has been 
making trouble between the boys again. I never 
saw such a child !" , 

" What has she done, Mr. Eldridge ?" The mother 
of Kate spoke in a fretfal, querulous voice. 
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** Making trouble between her brothers, as I have 
jnst said," was replied. "I don't believe the boys 
would disagree half as often as they do if she would 
let them alone." 

Without gaining any clearer comprehension of 
the matter than was afforded by this general charge 
against the young culprit, Mrs. Eldridge, in a fever 
of passion, sprang toward Katy, and inflicted upon 
her a dozen severe blows on the back and about 
the head. The child, as soon as she could escape 
from her mother's hands, fled screaming from the 
room. 

" That kind of work doea more harm than good," 
said Mr. Eldridge. 

"What kind of work, pray?" A crimson tide 
had rushed to the face of Mrs. Eldridge. 

"Punishment inflicted in anger always does harm." 

"Then you are even more to blame than I am,'* 
Baid Mrs. Eldridge, sharply ; " for you dragged the 
child here in a towering passion, charging her 
vaguely with some monstrous crime and requiring 
punishment at my hands. Next time, if you seo 
fny thing wrong, make your own corrections." 

Mr. Eldridge had no taste for domestic conflicts, 
and always retired from strife the moment a sign of 
war appeared. On the present occasion he felt ru> 
inclination to act differently. Without offering a 
woi'd in reply, he turned away from his excited coni- 
j)anlon and retired to his office. He had not been 
theTe long before the jar of discordant voices reached 
his ears. His two sons were at strife again, in 
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Boarcely a better state of mind than Ms wife for 
meeting a trouble of this character, Mr. Eldridge 
hurried into the garden, jfirom which came the angry 
words. Jacob and William were disputing aooat a 
luiife. Ere the father reached the scene of conten 
tion, Eaty was on the ground, and had taken the 
side of Jacob. 

" It's Jacob's knife ! I know it is ! Give Jacob 
his knife !" she was exclaiming. 

"It isn't Jacob's knife! It's mine!" replied 
William. 

"I know better ! It's Jacob's knife ! Give it to 
him, this minute !" And the little girl was already 
struggling with William for possession of the knifS^ 
that she might give it to her elder brother. 

"Kate!" Her father's stem voice startled the 
child, and she retreated a few paces. 

" Gk> into the house." 

Katy looked frightened, and obeyed instantly, 

" Have you got Jacob's knife ?" now inquired Mr. 
Eldridge, assuming a calmness that he did not teel 
He spoke to William. 

"No, sir. It's my own knife," was firmly an- 
swered. 

" I think it's my knife," said Jacob. 

" You think !" Mr. Eldridge fit)wned. 

"If he'll just let me look at it, I can tell in a 
minute." 

"I toid him it wasn't his knife," spoke up^WiK 
liam; "but he wouldn't believe me. I know my 
own knife." 
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"But why didn't you let him look at it? AU 
this trouble would then have been avoided." 

"Because I was afraid he would snatch it out of 
my hand." 

"Ah, boys! boys!" said Mr. Mdridge, "this id a 
ead state of things ! Let me see the kiiife, William." 

William handed the knife to his father, who 
reached it toward Jacob, with the inquiry, — 

"Does that belong to you ?" 

Jacob examined the knife for a moment, and then 
answered,— 

" No, sir; it isn't mine. But I thought it was." 

" Only thought it was, yet claimed it for your own, 
and quarrelled with your brother because he would 
not relinquish to you what was really his own! 
Jacob, conduct like this deserves punishment, and 
more particularly so, coming as it does upon your 
recent outrage upon William in taking the pear." 

"Xaty gave me the pear," said Jacob, in feeble 
justification of his conduct. " If she hadn't taken 
it from William, I— I " 

He stammered, and broke down in his speech. 

" Tour fault in that instance is not to be excused 
on any plea," said Mr. Eldridge. "I regard you as 
most to blame ; for you are the oldest, and should 
have reproved Xaty for her wrong-doing instead of 
becoming a party thereto." 

A iQpk of triumph lit up the countenance of Wil- 
linmk Mr. Eldridge saw this and his Own error at 
the jpame time ; for, in reproving Jacob in the pre- 
■enee of William, he had widened the breach be* 
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tween them, instead of reconciling them to eacb 
other. 

For some moments he stood in silent perplexity, 
not knowing what it was best to say or do. 

"Let me hear no more of this wrangling," he at 
length remarked, partly turning away as he spoke. 
"If you cannot live like brothers, you will have to 
be separated." 

Mr. Eldridge walked back into the house, and sat 
down in his office, in a fretted state of mind. He 
was a lover of quiet, harmony, and order; but, as 
the years progressed, he seemed to recede further 
and farther from his ideal of home-felicity. Govern- 
ment in the family, truly so, there was none; and, if 
he attempted to rule matters independent of his 
wife, affairs were made worse instead of better. 
With painful solicitude he had seen the growing 
spirit of discord among his children, and particularly 
the evil influence which Katy exercised over her 
brothers. He had tried in various ways to correct 
this very bad fault, but with no apparent success. 
Punishment, so far as Katy was concerned, he had 
left with his wife ; but she only punished in anger, 
and no good results followed. Sometimes he ven- 
tured to suggest a change in the manner of his wife's 
home-administration ; but whenever he did this her 
sensitive pride was aroused, and he was glad to take 
••efuge in silence under the storm of words thai 

most surely followed. 
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C3HAPTER m. 

8IBIFE. 

"With the exception of a few captious or ill- 
natured words among themselves, no ftirther wrang- 
ling between the children of Mr. Eldridge took 
place during the evening. The tea-table was, as 
usual, a scene of disorder, — ^William, Jacob, and 
Bjity acting more like hungry animals than well- 
bred human beings. Mrs. Eldridge scolded and 
threatened, and Mr. Eldridge spoke sharply severa' 
times, but with only temporary effect. The Babe 
of voices was hushed for a brief season, and ther 
went on again with an increased confusion of 
tongues. In the midst of this annoying discord 
Mr. Eldridge pushed his chair back from the table 
Baying fretfully, as he did so, — 

" I can't stand this any longer ! I'd rather go 
without my meals than eat them in such a bedlam 
of a place !" 

And he left the room in anger. 

Mrs. Eldridge, startled by this unexpected move- 
ment on the part of her husband, poured out upon 
the heads of her half-frightened children sundry 
vials of wrath, and ended by ordering them all off 
to bed. She was angry, and in earnest, and the 
reluctant young rebels were not able to escape this 
Irunishment; though, in submitting to it, they fidled 

s* 
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not to show the largest permissible degree of oppo- 
sition and give every kind of trouble within their 
]iower, short of provoking chastiseilient. 

Mr. Eldridge had retired to his office, where, for 
neai4j an hour, he sat brooding over the unhappy 
condition of affiiirs at home, and trying to work out 
some scheme of amelioration. Past experience g6ve 
him little hope. 'So change in home-government 
could take place without the earnest and cheerfol co- 
operation of his wife ; and heretofore, whenever he had 
made an effort to converse with her on the subject, she 
had misunderstood him, and imagined that he was 
blaming her, when he was only trying to Uft her 
thoughts upward into a clearer perception of duty. 

^^I am almost discouraged," he murmured, as he 
started from his chair and commenced pacing the 
floor. " Things are getting worse, instead of better. 
All progression is in the wrong direction, and I 
shudder when I look to the end. Oh ! if Harriet 
could only see as I do ! If she would only work as 
earnestly in her sphere of duty as I have to work in 
mine ! If she would only take counsel with me!" 

At last, the whole subject having acquired, 
through earnest thought thereon, a new importance 
in his mind, Mr. Eldridge resolved to have a se- 
rious talk with his wife about their home-relations, 
and endeavor to effect, if possible, some change for 
tlie better. So, calming down his feelings, and 
assuming as cheerful an aspect as possible, he went 
to the sitting-room, where he found her reading. 
Bhe looked at him for a moment over the top of 



hat book, and then bent her eyes again upon th( 
page before her. There was little of promise ia 
the expressicm of her countenance as she glanced 
at her husband. • 

Mr. Eldridge sat down near the lamp^ and^ 
taking up a magazine that lay 'upon the table^ 
opened it^ and pretended to read. But not a 
thought was stirred in his mind by any words tliat 
were printed upon the page. At last, speaking with 
a hesitation of manner and a huskiness of voice that 
betrayed a great deal more of feeling than he 
wished to exhibit, he said, — 

'^ These children trouble me a great deal, Har* 
riet." 

Mrs. Eldridge let her book fall into her lap, and 
fixed her eyes upon her husband's countenance. 
There was a slight contraction of her brows, as if 
she felt the approach of something unpleasant. 

"They grow worse instead of better," continued 
Mr. Eldridge. " But this ought not to be, and 
shows that something is wrong in our management. 
We ought to be able to repress the evil in them 
and bring out what is good. Don't you think so V* 

Mr. Eldridge softened his voice, with the hope 
of soothing any disturbance of feeling which his 
introduction of the subject might occasion. 

"I don't know any thing about it," replied Mrs. 
Eldridge, with singular perverseness ; and Uien, 
raising the book, she fixed her eyes upon it, as if 
ihe were too much interested therein to care about 
any other subject 
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"Harriet," (the voice of Mr. Eldridge became 
firm at once,) " this is trifling in a matter of solemn 
import. For once meet me in sober conference, 
and fet us try and help one another to a clearer per- 
ception of duty." 

"J?br once! Humph! Tou are complimentary, 
Mr. Eldridge !" The Ups of Mrs. Eldridge slightly 
curled. 

" For heaven's sake, Harriet," said Mr. Eldridge, 
"don't talk in this way, when I ask to converse 
with you on a subject of vital import. Our own 
and the happiness of our children are at stake. 
Surely, this is enough to render us grave and 
thoughtful !" 

"I'm all attention. Say on." With something 
cold, almost haughty, in her manner, Mrs. Eldridge 
closed the book she was reading, and, leaning back 
in her chair, looked fixedly at her husband. 

" Will you talk with me calmly on the subject of 
our children, Harriet?" asked her husband. 

" Certainly — certainly ! Say on." But there was 
nothing of kindness, or even modified feeling, in 
her tones. 

"We ought to find some means of repressing 
their evil tempers," said Mr. Eldridge. "They 
wrangle together, it seems to me, all the time. It 
is dreadful to think of brothers and sisters growing 
up at variance with one another." 

"I'm sure I've done all that lean do," replied 
Mi*s. Eldridge. "And I'm certain that it doesi't 
worry you any more than it does me !" 
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** Couldn't yon watch Katy a little more closely f 
I tliink she makes half the tronble between the 
boys." 

"Oh! yon needn't throw all the blame on KatyT* 
Baid Mrs. Eldridge. ^* I gness the others are aboat 
as Imd. The fiu^t of the business is, Mr. Eldridge, 
yon magnify every thing that child does, until it 
looks ten times as large as it really is. I don't 
hear yon speak a kind word to her, week in and 
week ont. That is no way to treat a child of her 
age. K yon don't try to awaken gentle feelings 
in her, how can yon expect them to exist ?" 

Mr. Eldridge bowed his head, and remained silent 
for several minutes. He felt the case to be hope- 
leas. Either he had approached his wife on the 
subject in a wrong way, or she was incorrigibly 
perverse. While he yet brooded over the subject, 
Mrs. Eldridge said, — 

"Of course, Tm to blame for every thing that 
goes wrong, as if the chUdren were not as much 
yours as mine, and as if you were not as fully 
responsible as I am for their conduct. The fstct 
of the business is, Mr. Eldridge, yon don't pay any 
attention to them, but go ont and come in for days 
without even speaking to them, except to find some 
fiernlt, half of your time looking as sour as vinegan 
Go to work yourself to get things ri^t, and don't 
expect impossibilities of me !" 

The lines which had gathered on the brows of 
Mr. Eldridge grew deeper, and the veins swelkd 
into viable cords. He felt the caMr to be ho{j>ele^ 
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"Say no more, if you please, Harriet," he re- 
marked, with forced calmness. " We will change 
the subject." 

" Oh, yes !" retorted his wife, in a taunting voice ; 
**when the shoe begins to pinch your own foot you 
a?c very ready to cast it offl Do your own duty to 
the children, and you will not see so much to find 
&ult with in my conduct !" 

" I found no feult with you, Harriet," said Mr. 
Eldridge, still repressing his feelings. 

"You didn't, indeed?" 

"I only asked to talk over with you the state of 
our home-affairs, with a view to some salutary 
change." 

" Didn't you commence by blaming me for not 
taking the side of the boys against Katy ?" * 

" No. All I said about her was to inquire if you 
couldn't watch her a little more closely and pre- 
vent her from stirring up strife so often between 
William and Jacob." 

" Oh, yes ! she's to bear the brunt of every thing, 
of course !" Wounded pride had obscured all the 
true perceptions of Mrs. Eldridge's mind. "And 
so it has been from the beginning. She never does 
any thing right in your eyes. But I can just tell 
you, Mr. Eldridge, tiiat Katy is quite as good as the 
boys are." 

Mr. Eldridge was a man of even temper and a 
great deal of self-control. Reason and inclination, 
as well as professional experience, had made him 
averse to contentioiii as usually resulting in greater 
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losft than gain. Now he felt a strong impulse 
to retort with vehemence and asperity; and 8haq[> 
words trembled on his lips for utterance. But, 
with an effort, he so far calmed the agitation he 
felt as to hide it from view, bridling his restive 
tongue and sealing his lips. 

A short time Mrs. Eldridge sat awaiting some 
ftirther remark from her husband; but, as he 
showed no disposition to continue the conversa- 
tion, she lifted her book before her face, and 
resumed the occupation which his entrance had 
suspended. 

Troubled, fretted, and unhappy, Mr. Eldridge 
remained in the room for only a short period, and 
then went out. His wife dropped her book in her 
lap, as he left the apartment, and listened with a 
new manifestation of interest to the sound of his 
retreating feet. From the sitting-room he went to 
his office. There he could be heard moving about 
for several minutes, and then all was silent. Mrs. 
Eldridge had raised her book from her lap, and 
was running her eyes over the open page, when the 
shutting of the office-door caused her to look up 
again and listen. A shade of anxiety was visible 
on her couutenance. Mr. Eldridge moved along 
the passage aud went out by the street door. A 
sigh quivered the lips of his wife, and for many 
minutes she sat in statue-like stillness. Another 
and deeper sigh marked the breaking of her reve- 
rie, when the reading of her book was resumed. 
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But all interest in its pages was gone. In vain she 
tried to lose herself in the history of another life. 
Self-consciousness was attended with too much 
suffering for this. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A GOSSIPING NEIGHBOR. 



Mrs Eldridgb's mind was still in a confused 
state, when the hell announced a visitor. She lis- 
tened, while the servant passed to the door, with a 
feeling of expectation. 

"Is Mrs. Eldridge at home?" It was a clear, 
familiar, ringing voice, the tones of which fell 
pleasantly on the lady's ears. Light feet tripped 
along the passage ; the door of the room was swung 
open, and the visitor entered. 

"Oh, my dear Mrs. Weakly! Good-evening I 
How glad I am to see you !" 

"Good-evening! good-evening!" returned the 
lady, her face glowing with smiles, as she caught 
the extended hand of Mrs. Eldridge and saluted 
her with a Iriss.^ 

"Tm glad you've dropped in," said the latter; 
" for I feel too dull to be alone." 

" Dull ?" Mrs. Weakly looked earnestly into the 
face of her friend. " What is there to make you feel 
dull?" 
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** A thousand things," was replied. 

"Ah, my friend, you must learn to take the 
world easy, as I do." 

" You are never dull ?" 

"Never!" 

"Then you are a fortunate woman, and must 
have a husband of easier temper than I am blessed 
with." 

" Oho ! It's the husband, is it, my pretty little 
friend ?" said Mrs. Weakly, in an airy tone. " That 
will never do. These husbands are terribly exacting 
and unreasonable sometimes ; but most of them are 
susceptible of management. A few are incorrigible 
tyrants ; but a woman of spirit knows how to deal 
with such. Tour lord and master, however, does 
not belong to this latter class ?" 

" Oh, no. Mr. Eldridge is not a domestic tyrant. 
If he were, he'd not find the task of lording it over 
me an easy one. The trouble is, he expects me to 
make home a kind of paradise, and a parcel of unre* 
generate cubs of children as gentle and harmonious 
as lambs." 

"Oh, dear!" And Mrs. Weakly laughed a merry 
ittle laugh, that seemed to come from away down 
in her throat. 

" But I'm thinking they're no worse than we were 
when of their ages. I know that I was a torn-down 
little imp — at least they say so ; and I rather think 
Tm not so very much behind other people at my 
time of life." 

**JS"o, I shouldn't think you were," said Mkl 
4 
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"Weakly, in a voice that, to some ears, would have 
pounded not a little equivocal, though Mrs. Eldridge 
perceived in it only a compliment "As for Weakly,** 
continued the visitor, referring now to her own hus- 
band, "he and I have no disagreements. Things 
did go on a little rough at first, but I soon made him 
understand that I knew my position and should 
maintain it at all hazards. Ha! ha!" — the little 
laugh, away down in her throat, came with a new 
sound to the ears of Mrs. Eldridge, — " ha ! ha ! I 
can remember, as if it were but yesterday, our first 
quarrel : I call it a quarrel. We had been married 
then only three weeks. Weakly was very loving, 
very fussy, and very busy in our new home, — ^^ving 
orders here and there, as if I were a mere slip of a 
girl, that didn't know a broom-handle from a frying- 
pan. Well, I looked on, half amused and half 
Angry, waiting to see how far he would go. From 
the beginning he had undertaken to do the market- 
ing, and he delivered his basket and his orders to 
the cook with as much coolness as if I were in the 
moon instead of in the house. 

"Well, one day Weakly brought in a pidr of 
chickens, and said, as he handed them to the cook,— 

" * Now, Jane, we'll have a fricassee of these ; and 
here are a tew nice pippins in the basket I got 
them for apple-dumplings. Don't forget them ; and 
see here, Jane; let them be made with potato-crust.' 

" * That will do,' said I to myself as I turned off 
and went up-stairs, vexed half to crying at thia 
treatment of me, as if I were nobody, — ^^ that will do. 
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Mr. John Weakly ; but if you see any firicass^ed- 
chicken or apple-dumpling with potato-crust to-day, 
my name isn't Martha Mary !' 

^^ So, about an hour after he had left the house, I 
called down to Jane. She came up-stairs, and I 
said, — 

"* Jane, isn't th^re enough of that meat we had 
yesterday, left over, to make out a dinner to-day ?" 

** * Mr. "Weakly said we were to have fricasseed- 
chicken,' replied Jane, looking at me with surprise. 

"*Did you understand what I said?' I spoke 
with some sternness of manner, and with a glance 
and tone that seemed to frighten the girl. 

"*Te — ^yes, ma'am,' she stammered. 

"*Very well: answer me, then. Is there enough 
cold meat left over for dinner to-day ?' 

" * Yes, ma'am.' 

** * Then chop it up fine, and make a hash of it 
Do you know how to make a good hash ?' 

** The girl said she could try, and left the room 
with a bewildered air. In a little while she came 
back, and, looMng at me doubtingly, said, — 

'^* About the apple-dumplings, ma'am; shall I 
make them ?' 

" *No,' I replied. *Tou needn't make any apple- 
dumplings to-day. A rice-pudding will answer. 
Have you eggs and milk?' Jane said she had both, 
and I dismissed her with my finality. 

^^Well, I didn't feel altogether comfortable, as 
jon may suppoM; only three weeks a bride, and 
setting up in direct opposition to the will of my 
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husband. But I was always a girl of spirit, and, 
when once fairly aroused, never yielded. Weakly 
was in tte wrong; that was clear: and I meant to 
keep him in the wrong. He had made the mistake 
of taking it for granted that I was a quiet little puss, 
who would yield to him in every thing and let him 
do about as he pleased. The longer he remained in 
this error, the more he would confirm himself in it ; 
and so, all things considered, I was sure that my 
course was right 

" It must be owned that I felt a little nervous aa *< 
dinner-time approached. I tried my best to summon '3 
before me an image of his true personality, in order'' ^ 
to determine what amount of combative power he ♦ 
possessed, and to form therefrom some idea of the 
length of the contest about to begin. But I could 
determine' nothing satisfactorily. 

"At last my husband arrived, and I met him with 
my usual smiles, though my manner had in it a con- 
straint that it was impossible to subdue. Soon after 
he came in, the dinner-bell rung, and we repaired to 
the breakfast-room together, 

" * How's this V he exclaimed, with a contracting 
brow, as he lifted the cover from a dish of smoking 
hash, * Where are those chickens ?* 

" * We had meat enough over from yesterday, and 
80 I told Jane not to cook them,' I replied, as evenly 
aa I could speak. 

"*But I distinctly told h3r to make a fricassee,* 
Bftid my husband, contracting his brows still further. 
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and looking at me in a way that I did not regard as 
particularly amiable. 

" * And I distinctly told her to hash up the cold 
meat from yesterday !* I replied, calmly, but in so 
resolute a voice that my husband fairly started at the 
vords. 

"*You knew I wanted the chickens,' he said, 
after a little pause. 

" * You did not tell me so,' was my prompt answer, 

** * You were standing by when I told Jane to cook 
^'- them,' said he. 

^■- " ^Perhaps^' I replied, * if you had signified your 
i lirtshes to me, instead of to my cook, they would 
.,faaye been complied with.' • 

" I think some light broke into the good man's 
mind, and with a suddenness that partially blinded 
him. He looked at me very earnestly for the space 
of half a minute, and then, without a word more, 
helped me to some of the hash, and went to eating 
his own dinner. Neither of us, it must be confessed, 
partook with an over-keen relish. When the dessert 
of rice-pudding came on, instead of the apple- 
dumplings with potato-crust, not a word was said. 
"Weakly ate about half of what I gave him, and then, 
pushing back his chair, left the table. He was rather 
sober for a week, but never again ventured to give 
cook an order about dinner or any thing else. Sober 
for a week! I might say for a month: indeed, I 
think he's never got over being ashamed of himself 
to this day, I lost a good share of petting, and that 
kind of loving nonsense, no doubt, but succeeded 

4* 
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in maMng Weakly nnderdtand clearly the stidf that 
was in his wife. He's never trespassed on my 
ground since, and so we get on as smoothly as Darby 
and Joan." ^ 

Mrs. Weakly laughed merrily as she concluded, 
lading, as she did so, — 

" There's nothing like a fair understanding at the 
beginning of all copartnerships. It prevents a deal 
of trouble afterward." 

"Ifot many husbands would have submitted so 
easily," said Mrs. Eldridge. 

"I don't know. Men are pretty hard subjects in 
the main; but a resolute woman is, nine cases in 
ten, a match for the hardest. We have a stronger? 
self-will and more endurance, and, therefore, can 
hold out longer. A man, after a certain period of ^ 
opposition, grows weary; but a woman's spirit nevei 
tires. Do you understand that ?" 

" I think your meaning is clear." 

"Trouble with your husband, say you?" Mrs, 
Weakly spoke half lightly, half seriously. "Tm 
afraid you permitted him to get the upper hand in 
the beginning. Husbands are rarely troublesome 
unless this have occurred." 

"I don't know what it is, but there's something 
wrong." The tone in which Mrs. Eldridge said this 
showed that her mind was not very clear on the sub- 
ject of her relation to' her husband. 

" Ah — that * something wrong !' How many thou- 
sands of unhappy women sigh out those words in 
weakness and discouragement! How many thoa 
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flands feint and fell by the way, unable to bear the 
chain that holds them fest in a cruel bondage. Men 

«e strong, physically, and their position involves 
e temptation to exercise power. Pew are proof 
against this temptation. Ah, my friend, if the annals 
of domestic tyranny could be written and published 
to the world, stern hearts "would melt and ruddy 
cheeks pale at the fearful history." 

" I believe you," said Mrs. Eldridge, catching the 
spirit of her friend. 

"And yet," continued Mrs. Weakly, "woman ia 
really stronger than man, and, if she but willed to 
do it, could bend him like a reed. I wish all wiveA 
had my spirit." 

"I wish they had," replied Mrs. Eldridge; "for 
the whole community of men need to be taught a 
few wholesome lessons." 

"Indeed they do ! Well, I've done my part; and 
I'm very sure Weakly is a happier manf for it. Ko 
one grows any better for indulgence in arbitrary 
rule. We both do pretty much as we please, and 
go out and come in when we please. I never per- 
mit myself to be a cW upon his movements, and he 
shows no disposi*-v^u to become a clog upon mine. 
I like company, and so does he; but our appreciation 
of qualities is different. I don't always fancy his 
friends, nor does he always fency mine. The fact 
is, our union is now rightly based on the rock of 
common sense, and not on the seething furnace of 
what people caU love, the vapors from which are ever 
and anon blinding and scorching. I know some 
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wives who are as 'fraid as death of their husbands, 
and will give up the dearest friendships merely to 
gratify their whims. It wouldn't do for Weakly to 
try that experiment with me. I'm old enough, wi^ 
enough, and independent enough, to choose my own 
riends ; have always done so, and will continue to 
do so unto the end." 

These remarks brought to the remembrance of 
Mrs. Eldridge a troubled passage in her own history. 
She had formed a pleasant acquaintance with a lady 
in the village, against whom her husband entertained 
a strong prejudice, — so strong that he objected to his 
wife's visiting her. The circumstance caused a good 
deal of unhappiness at the time, and was never re- 
called without uncomfortable feelings. 

"Some husbands are very unreasonable on the 
subject of their wives' friendships," she said. "Mr. 
Eldridge is not an exception to the rule. It's his 
fault, entirely, that a coolness exists between me 
and Mrs. Glendy." 

" Oh, yes !" Mrs. Weakly spoke with animation, 
"Mrs. Glendy was talking to me only yesterday 
about you. She says that from some cause you 
have ceased to visit her ; though of the reason she 
is entirely ignorant, never having done or said any 
thing against you, but, on the contrary, having 
always spoken in your praise. 'The fact is, Mrs. 
Weakly,' said she, 'I always liked Mrs. Eldridge, 
and always shall like her.' " 

"And I always did like and always shall like 
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her," replied Mrs. Eldridge. "Nothing separates 
as but a whim of my husband's." 

"Whim ! Humph ! It wouldn't do for Weakly to 

iPy any of liis whims upon me. But what, in the 

name of wonder, has he to say against the woman?" 

"He's heard something to her discredit, I be- 
Ueve." 

"Whatr 

" Oh, well, I can't just repeat what was said." 

" Nothing against her character ?" Mrs. Weakly 
bent over in a confidential way toward Mrs. Eldridge, 
* and spoke in an insinuating voice. 

" No, nothing special : only " 

"Only what? Don't be afraid to speak out 
plainly; I will regard all you say as strictly con- 
fidential." 

"Well, the truth is, some people in the village do 
talk a little freely about her; though I never be- 
lieved a word that was said." 

"What do they say?" 

" Oh, well, you know how people will talk some- 
times. Mrs. Glendy is a pleasant, cheerfiil, com- 
panionable woman, who keeps a good deal of com- 
pany, and lays herself liable to misjudgment fi:om a 
certain class of prudish persons." 

"Yes, I understand. But to the pure all things 
are pure. Envious people are sadly given to slander- 
ing their neighbors, I'm sorry to say, and we have 
some of the envious in Arden. Their spite would 
be harmless if there was not such a readiness in the 
human mind to believe in evil reports. I believe 
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Mrs. Glcndy to be as good as the best in this neigh* 
borhood ; and I'm very sorry your husband's foolish 
prejudice should step in between you and one of liie 
most agreeable women in our town, who regrets tli^ 
alienation and sincerely desires a restoration of 
friendly intercourse/' 

"It's very unreasonable in Mr. Eldridge," was re- 
marked, with considerable warmth. 

"Downright tyranny I should call it, were it my 
case," siaid Mrs. Weakly. 

"I was wrong, perhaps, ever to have yielded the 
point." 

" There is no doubt in the world of that," replied 
Mrs. Weakly. " It was a mortal blunder. To yield 
in this way is to invite aggression." 

Mrs. Eldridge sat and mused for some time. 

"I have a great mind to call upon Mrs. Glendy 
to-morrow," said she, with some manifestation of 
spirit. 

"I'd do it," was the encouraging response. 

" I'm just vexed enough with Mr. Eldridge to feel 
reckless. He's been encroaching on me a little too 
nuch of late. If I thought there was the slightest 
onth in the rumors about Mrs. Gle;idy, I would 
never go near her; but " 

** Slander ! slander ! vile slander !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Weakly, with unusual animation. "There isn't a 
word of truth in any rumor that says she is not pure 
and good. And isn't it cruel, Mrs. Eldridge, to 
desert a right-minded woman because evil lips in- 
sinuate evil against her? We should all make com- 
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mon canse with the unjustly accused. It should be 
the glory of our sex to sustain a slandered sister, 
and not desert her in the hour of trial. Who knows 
^how soon the painful experience may be our own ?— 
tbr none are so pure that suspicion may not throw a 
passing stain upon our garments." 

" True ; very true," said Mrs. Eldridge ; " and your 
words oppress me with self-condemnation. I have 
not been just to Mrs. Glendy," 

" The best can only make reparation for error." 

" Be it my task to repair this error. To-morrow 
morning I will call upon Mrs. Glendy." 

"Do so, by all means," urged the visitor. "If 
jrou do not wish to raise a breeze with your husband, 
why, say nothing to him about it. I, for one, don'i 
believe in wives giving their husbands a minute 
history of all they say, think, or do." 

" Oh ! you needn't class me with such silly wives 
I know how to keep my own counsel." 

In conversation of a like tenor the two ladien. 
spent a couple of hours, and then Mrs. Weakly re- 
turned home, taking one of Mrs. Eldridge's servanti 
to keep her company by the way. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

TEMPTATION. 

It was after ten o'dock when Mrs. Weakly re- 
turned home. For nearly half an hour Mrs. El- 
dridge sat with her thoughts so busy in the new 
direction they had taken that the unusual stay of 
her husband was not remarked. 

"Ten minutes of eleven!" she exclaimed, in a 
surprised tone, as her eyes fell accidentally upon the 
clock, "and Morgan not home yet! This is very 
unusual." 

And Mrs. Eldridge arose and went to the window. 
Raising it, she looked first up and then down the 
broad village street, along which the white houses 
shone in the gilding moonbeams. The quiet beauty 
of the scene wrought an almost instant change upon 
her feelings, softening their tone and tQUching them 
with a hue of sadness. For several minutes she.s 
looked forth expectantly, but no living form was 
visible. Feeling a chilliness creeping over her, she 
closed the window, yet still remained gazing out. ^ 

"I don't like this,'* she murmured, as thought 
went backward. "I wish Morgan would come 
home. What can keep him away so late?" 

When Mr. Eldridge left his home that evening, 
fairly driven away by his wife's ungenial ppirit, — he 
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iras a home-loving man, and rarely went out after 
nightfall, except forced to do so by business or 
political engagements, — ^he walked slowly down the 
street, sad and purposeless. He was moving along, 
with his eyes upon the ground, when an arm was 
drawn within his, and a familiar voice said, — 

" Good-evening, Eldridge ! Which way ?" 

<^ Just taking a little stroll in the pleasant moon- 
light," was answered. 

^*Ah ! I didn't suppose there was any romance or 
poetry left in you, after ten years' experience as a 
lawyer," remarked the other. 

"There isn't much left, I can assure you," said 
Eldridge, with some feeling. "The world soon 
takes all the nonsense out of us." 

"Indeed it does. It took it all out of me years 
ago, and I'm now as cold and unromantijc as an 
oyster. There was a time when I enjoyed a moon- 
light evening and could read poetry with a zest, 
but that time is long since passed. I don't under- 
stand poetry now; and moonlight or midnight is all 
iie same to me, so far as emotion is concerned. The 
loart gains immobility as we grow older. Is not 
chis so in all cases ?** 

"I can hardly answer *yes' to your closing query, 
Mr. Craig," said Eldridge. "Sometimes I have 
tliought that my heart was growing stern and hard ; 
*)ut suddenly it has shown itself weak almost to 
woman's tenderness. We are strange beings !" 

"I shouldn't suspect you of weakness, Mr, El- 
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**2Srof am I given to such weakness. Contact 
with the world ices over the heart, but does not 
always <ihill the central impulses/' 

By this time the two men were at the lower end 
of the town, where stood the tavern. 

" Come in and take something to drink with me,* 
isaid the companion of Eldridge. 

The latter made no objection, but entered the 
tavern and joined him in a glass of liquor at the 
bar. They then went out upon the porch, and took 
seats at some distance from a group of men who 
were discussing politics. Conversation between 
them was, for a short time, made up of the ordinary 
commonplaces. In a pause, Craig leaned closer to 
Mr. Eldridge, and said, in a confidential way, — 

" I expected to see Judge Gray here to-night.*' 

"Ah? Isn't he about?" 

"No; not yet. The judge and I have been talk- 
ing over a little speculation." And Craig spoke in 
a still lower voice. "He's here almost every even- 
ing, and I thought I should meet him to-night Ah ! 
there he is now!** was added, in quickened tone; 
aM he arose and advanced toward a man just enter- 
ng the porch. 

The two greeted each other familiarly, stood and 
conversed a few moments in an undertone, and 
then came forward to where Eldridge was sitting. 

"Good-evening, Eldridge,** said the judge, in a 
frank, cordial tone of voice. " Where do you keep 
yourself these fine evenings ? It*s really a treat to 
get one*s eyes on you after court-hours.*' 
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"Oh, I'm one of your home-bodid(if'^|rtjB3ak«d 
Eldridge, pleasantly, as he took the jtidg#li'1iand. 
"Office-business usually occupies all my spare time 
out of court, and when night comes I feel more 
inclined to thoughtful quiet than social intercourse. 
It is a fault of mine, perhaps." 

"No doubt of that,'' returned Judge Gray. "No 
man has a right to shut himself out from the com. 
pany of his friends. At least four evenings out of 
six I take a stroll down here, to have a cosy chat 
with some one, and I'm all the better and brighter 
for it Our own thoughts, if left too much to them- 
Belves, soon run thick and move sluggishly. Don't 
you find it so, Craig?" 

"I have found it so in times past ; but I take care 
nowadays to keep the channel free. Good-fellow- 
ship is essential to the mind's healthy action. Home 
is a fine institution. Every man should have a home ; 
but there is something for us to do and enjoy in 
the world outside of home. A man's obligations to 
his fiEtmily are high and sacred duties, and should 
ever be faithftilly discharged ; but their observance 
will not absolve him from social duties. His friends 
have claims upon him as well as his family." 

"Truly said," remarked the judge; "and I trust 
our friend Eldridge will take the lesson to heart. 
He needs to con it well." 

"I'm not unsocial, by any means," said Mr. El* 
dridge, with some animation. 

"Not by nature, I will admit," replied Judge 
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Gray ; — **but practically you are, and growing more 
and more ao every day." 

"You think BO?" 

"I know so. When, pray, have we seen you here, 
for instance ? Not for a month !" 

"IVe been here within that time." 

" How often, pray ?" 

"Once, at least" 

" Once ! For shame, Eldridge ! I would have 
thrown that out and called it nothing. Once ! Why, 
I'm here at least four times a week, and that's none 
too often." 

" Too often for me," said Eldridge, firmly. " Once 
or twice a week would be an extreme concession to 
the social requirement." 

"Very well. Have it your own way. Give us 
two evenings in the week, and we will be thankful." 

"I cannot promise." And Eldridge shook his 
head, laughing at the same time. 

"We have you this evening, at all events," said 
the judge. " Perhaps we can interest you to a de- 
gree that will make your return a thing of course * 
We shall see." 

"I'm in your hands," was the light response. 

"And shall be well cared for. Come; let us go 
up to one of the private rooms. I have a basket cf 
choice old wine in the landlord's cellar, set apart for 
my particular friends. We'll break a bottle." 

The three men went into the house and up to the 
private rooms mentioned by Judge Gray, And 
there we will leave them. 
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Eleven o'clock passed, and Mrs. Eldridge was etil 
a watcher for her absent husband. She felt troubled 
and far from self-satisfied. Conscience, to whos* 
small voice she tried, in vain, to close her ears, whis 
pered in them rebuking words, and charged upoi- 
her unkindness. 

"What can keep him so late?" she said aloud, in 
a voice that would have ^etrayed her anxiety, had 
there been a listener near. As she thus spoke, she 
went again to the window and looked earnestly up 
and down the moonlit street. She was about turn- 
ing away, after standing there for some minutes, 
when the appearance of two men in the distance 
caused her heart to leap, and she kept her place at 
the window, with her eyes riveted upon the two 
figuries, which advanced along the street very slowly. 
At last they were near enough for Mrs. Eldridge to 
distinguish, in one of them, her husband ; but the 
person of the other she could not make out. The 
men were in very earnest conversation, and passed 
the house, on the opposite side of the street, without 
pausing. A little beyond, Mr. Eldridge stopped, — 
his wife could see him distinctly in the strong moon- 
light, — ^and glanced around in a kind of bewildered 
manner, as if he had lost, in mariners' phrase, his 
"reckoning." Comprehending, in a little while, 
that he had gone beyond his home, he turned, and 
walked back until opposite, his companion return 
ing with him, and talking all the while earnestly. 

For some minutes the men stood on the pavement. 
in full view of Mrs. Eldridge, who had let the cur- 
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tains fall, and now peered, unobserved, through a 
small opening in the drapery. They still talked 
with animation, the companion of Eldridge gesticu- 
lating with considerable violence. Two or three 
times the latter broke away and made an attempt 
to cross the street ; but the other advanced as he re- 
treated, even- grasping his arm to detain him while 
he uttered his rapidly-spoken sentences. Then El- 
dridge would speak in turn, but not with the other's 
warmth. 

At last they separated. When half-way across the 
street, Eldridge stopped. His companion had turned 
back, and called him : — 

"Don't forget to-morrow night !" 

"I'll be there," was the reply of Eldridge. Both 
sentences were heard by his wife. 

The instant Mrs. Eldridge s&w the two men finally 
separate, she retired from the window. At the same 
moment a revulsion in^her feelings began. Anxiety 
gave place to disapprobation of her husband's con- 
duct in remaining away until so unusual an hour, 
and self-reproaches to an accusing spirit. When he 
entered the room, her first words, spoken in a tone 
that could not fail to irritate, were, — 

"Home at last, are you? I wonder you hadn't 
stayed out all night !" 

" I might, if I had been sure of no better reception 
at home." 

There was an unusual sharpness in the tones of 
Mr. Eldridge. In most cases, if his wife spoke with 
unkindness or irritation, he maintained a perfect 
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Bilence, and thus prevented the fires of discord from 
blazing out. And it would have been so on this 
occasion, had not the old wine of Judge Craig been 
mingled too freely with his blood, obscuring his 
reason and firing his temper. 

"Where have you been ?" There was something 
almost imperious in the voice of Mrs. Eldridge, as 
she fixed her dark eyes upon the face of her husband. 
The latter returned the glance of his wife, steadily, 
for almost a minute, and then said, slightly curling 
his lip, — 

" My lady had better lower her tone. Her manner 
is by no means agreeable." 

"Morgan!" Mrs. Eldridge stamped her foot. But 
her anger was impotent, and she felt it to be so, for 
in the next moment she was in a passion of tears. 

"Without seeming to notice this effervescence of 
feeling, Eldridge quietly undressed himself, and was 
in bed and fast asleep ere the sobbing of the tempest 
that raged for a time in the mind of his wife had 
died away into silence. 

It was long past midnight when the aching head 
of Mrs. Eldridge pressed its pillow, and well on to 
the morning watches ere slumber sealed her eyelids. 
The thoughts that kept her awake were among the 
most troubled of her life. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A SERIOUS BRBOB. 

Mb. Eldridge was awakened on the next morning 
by the loud cries of the children in angry contention. 
The voice of Katy was, as usual, mingling sharply 
with the voices of her brothers ; and it was plain 
that, as usual, she had taken one side in a quarrel 
between them. 

" Oh, dear ! those children again !" he said, as he 
started up in bed. He found that his wife had arisen 
and left the chamber. Soon her voice was heard 
above their war of words, and cries of passion were 
quickly changed into cries of pain. 

"All wrong! All wrong!" murmured the dis- 
turbed husband and father, sinking back upon his 
pillow, where he lay in no pleasant state of mind for 
nearly ten minutes. Then he arose, and prepared 
to meet his family at the breakfast-table. Clouds 
rested on the parents* brows; they scarcely looked 
into each other's faces. The children were restless 
and contentious, as usual, and were all driven by 
their mother from the table ere the meal was half 
completed. 

" Katy, you come back !'* saiJ Mr. Eldridge, aa 
their daughter was leaving the room with her bro- 
thers; "you'll only set them by the ears." 
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Katy was retunring, when her mother started up, 
and said, — 

"Didn't I tell you to go out? Leave us thii 
instant." 

The face of Mrs. Eldridge was like scarlet, while 
her eyes flashed and her lips quivered. 

The child, with a frightened look, hurried out 
after her brothers. 

" 1*11 thank you, when I speak to the children, not 
to interfere !" said Mrs. Eldridge, with indignation. 
"You complain that I don't govern them rightly; 
and yet, when I attempt to use authority, you set it 
aside." 

Mr. Eldridge did not so much as lift his eyes to 
his wife's face, but went on eating his breakfast. A 
few minutes afterward he arose and retired to his 
office, to take up the business of the day. 

At ten o'clock Mr. Eldridge went to court. He 
hadn't been gone more than half an hour, when 
Mrs. Weakly came in, and, in her friendly, winning 
way, said, — 

"As you are going to call on Mrs. Qlendy this 
morning, I thought I would go with you. I owe 
her a visit." 

Now, Mrs. Eldridge had thought a little more 
soberly about the matter since parting with Mrs, 
Weakly, and a feeling of prudent hesitation had 
succeeded to her first determination to act in clear 
defiance of her husband's wishes. Unfortunately, 
the scene at the breakfast-table had excited some- 
thing like resentment against her husband, and 
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all the truer perceptions of her mind were again 
darkened. Only a moment she hesitated before 
replying,— 

" Thank you for calling, my dear Mrs. Weakly I 
m be ready in a few minutes." 

Then, excusing herself until she made a hasty 
toilette, Mrs. Eldridge went with lighter footsteps 
than heart to her chamber. 

"I wish I had not promised* to go this morning," 
she said aloud, as she sat down on the side of her 
bed. " Mrs. Weakly seems possessed to drag me 
off to see that woman. If I only felt right about it I 
Oh, dear ! what a feverish state we do live in ! I'm 
sick to death with myself and everyboi^ else. 
There's always some trouble or another springing 
up. The sky is never clear for a day at a time. 
Precious little do I feel like visiting this morning. 
I wish that woman had stayed at home and minded 
her own business. She'll get me into some diflS-culty 
before she's done with me : I feel it." 

A little while Mrs. Eldridge sat with her eyes fixed 
on vacancy. Then, starting up, she said, with reviv 
ing spirit, — 

" Pshaw ! This is an unwomanly weakness !" 

It did not take her long to arrange her dress. In 
a much shorter time than is usually occupied by 
ladies in preparing to go out, she was ready, and 
went tripping down-stairs, to join her friend, as 
lightly as if a care had never laid a feather's weight 
upon her spirit. 
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"Not tired of waiting, I hope?" she said to Mrs. 
Weakly, 

" Oh, dear, no ! You're ready in half the time it 
ta|(es most people. But IVe a world of patience. 
Want of thought is what makes time pass heavily. 
I'm always thinking about something or other, — 
always doing some kind of brain-work, you see; 
and that makes the hours pass as fleetly as if they 
had wings." 

The two ladies were moving down the hall toward 
the door, when a voice was heard calling Mrs. El- 
dridge. It was that of the cook ; and Mrs. Eldridge 
stepped back to hear what she had to say. 

"Win you be home soon, ma'am?" was inquired. 

" I expect to be : why ?" 

" Because, ma'am, there's nothing in the house for 
dinner." 

" Oh, I'll return early enough to see about that," 
replied Mrs. Eldridge, partly turning away. 

" But maybe ye'U be kept away longer than ye 
thinks. And what then, ma'am ?" 

"Pick up something, in that case. But I'll be 
Home in time." 

And Mrs. Eldridge hurried off to join her friend. 

" Pick up something ! Tis, indade ! And nice 
picking up it will be ! Home in time ! Ha ! Who 
ever saw her leddyship home in time when she once 
got a-going?" 

" I'm so glad you're about to call on Mrs. Qlendy !" 
said Mrs. Weakly, as soon as they were on the street. 
" She's a lovely woman, and tongue of slander never 
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did a fouler work than when it tried to blacken het 
name." 

They had gone only a few paces, when Mrs. El- 
dridge saw her husband on the opposite side of tj^e 
street, standing in a group of three or four men, 
talking. 

" Mr. Eldridge," said Mrs. Weakly, intimating that 
she saw the husband of her friend. 

"Yes; I see Mm," was simply answered. ^ 

"Weakly's there also; and I'm glad of it" 

** Why ?" inquired Mrs. Eldridge. 

" Because we had a little spat last night — an un- 
usual thing for us nowadays, you must know — ^about 
Mrs. Glendy. He said something in reference to 
her that didn't just please me, and I took him down 
pretty sharply." 

"What did he say?" 

" Oh, some vile thing that I can't repeat. Men 
talk scandalously sometimes. They're bad to the 
core, — all of them ! But, as I was saying, I'm glad 
Weakly's there. They're just in sight of Mrs. 
Glendy's, and he will see us go in. So will your 
husband." 

By no means a pleasant reflection was this to Mrs. 
Eldridge. She was not yet prepared to set her hus- 
band so openly at defiance. But there was no retreat 
now, for she had not the moral courage to let her 
friend see that she could be deterred from going be- 
cause the eyes of her husband were upon her. She 
did not reply, but walked on in silence. What a 
heavy pressure was on her feelings ! Mrs. Glendy 
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Bved on the main street, and her house was in view 
from the point where Mr. Eldridge stood, and if he 
remained there he would see her go in. A j&erce 
conflict raged in her mind as she moved along, — 
pride, indignation, defiance, regret, shame, in turn 
gaining the ascendency. But there was no turning 
back now. Pride was the o'ermastering passion. 

It flashed instantly on the mind of Mr. Eldridge, 
^•hen he saw his wife pass in company with Mrs. 
"Weakly, that she was going to call on Mrs. Glendy, 
notwithstanding he had so decidedly expressed, time 
axid again, his opinion that she ought not to be on 
terms of intimacy with her, and should by no means 
yiiAt at her house. 

"Your cara sposa," said Mr. Weakly, tossing his 
head toward the two ladies, as they passed, opposite. 

"And yours," replied Eldridge, smiling. 

**I wonder on what errand of mercy they are bent 
this morning." Weakly spoke in a light voice. 

The other gentlemen of the group turned their 
eyes upon Mrs. Eldridge and Mrs. Weakly, thus re- 
ferred to by their husbands ; but no other remark in 
reference to them was made. The conversation 
went on again, but Eldridge took no further part in 
it, though he seemed to be listening with careful 
attention. His eyes and his thoughts were on his 
wife, whose form was gradually receding in the dis- 
tance and drawing nearer and nearer to the dwelling 
of Mrs. Glendy. 

"George!" suddenly ejaculated Mr. Weakly, 
6 
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whose gaze had also been fixed upon the ladies. " Ii 
it possible !" 

"What posp^'ble?'* inquired two or three of the 
gentlemen, as their eyes took the direction of 
Weakly's. 

. " What can possess the woman ?" added Weakly. 
"I thought I had said enough to her about Mrs. 
Glendy, and there she is calling upon her in broad 
daylight! — and your wife is with her, Eldridge. 
Don't you know better than to let her visit that 
woman V* 

Surprise was pictured in the countenance of all 
the gentlemen, some of whom shook their heads 
and looked gravely knowing. A dark shadow fell 
over the face of Mr. Eldridge, and his heart throbbed 
with shame and indignation. 

"Women are strangely perverse sometimes," he 
remarked, with as much external indifference as he 
could assume, and then, after a brief struggle with 
himself, said, in a quiet voice, addressing one of the 
company, with whom he had commenced moving 
away from the spot where they had been standing,— 

" What were you saying about the judge ?" 

"Judge Gray?'' 

"Yes." 

" Let me see : them women have put it out of my 
head. Oh, yes ! now I remember. The judge is 
one of the cleverest and most free-hearted men in 
the country.'* 

"He has that reputation." 

" And justly so. I know him like a book, and 
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have yet to learn the i&rst unmanly trait in his cha- 
racter. He is open-hearted and open-handed." 

Eldridge did not fully respond either in thought 
or word to this unqualified eulogium. He had al- 
ways liked Judge Gray for his kind, free, social 
qualities, but had never thought him a man of tned 
principles. 

" I think you said that he talked of buying that 
mill property ?*' said Eldridge. 

" Yes ; I know he has his eye upon it and will 
purchase if he can get it right He's shrewd at a 
bargain.'* 

"For all his free, social qualities, the judge doesn't' 
grow any poorer," remarked Eldridge. " He has the 
reputation of looking out for the main chance." 

"It is safe being in the boat with such a man." 

" Ah ! now I understand you, friend Craig. Tou 
remarked last night that you and the judge were 
talking over a little speculation. This is it; and 
you are to have an interest in the matter?" 

"You've guessed it, — ^but, uiider-the-rose, remem- 
ber. I thought the judge would have mentioned it 
himself last night, for I know he means to talk with 
ou on the subject, and get you interested, if pos- 
ible." 

Eldridge shook his head, and remarked, — 

" I never had any fancy for speculation. I belong 
to the plodding, easy-going, slow-and-sure division 
of humanity." 

" This is as safe as a gold-mine," said Craig. 
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" Perhaps it is. Many a gold-mine absorbs more 
than it yields." 

They had reached the comer of the street, and 
were about separating. 

"We*ll see you at McQuillan's to-night?" said 
Craig. 

" Can't say. Am doubtfuL" 

« The judge will be there." 

"I presume so, from what he said last night." 

"I know he wants to see you and have a talk 
about that mill property." 

" Let him call in at my office, then. I'm always 
at home. We can talk there free from all disturb- 
ance." 

"I can't answer for him on that head. But think 
over the matter; and, if time hangs in the least 
heavy on your hands to-night, just step down to 
McQuillan's. You'll find us there, and receive a 
hearty welcome." 

The two men parted, and Eldridge moved on to- 
ward the court-house, instantly forgetfiil of all else 
but his domestic infelicities. His wife's visit to Mrs. 
Qlendy — ^a woman whose name was spoken in light 
familiarity by nearly every man in the town of 
Arden — ^had so confounded him that he was bewil- 
dered, as weUJte sorely troubled. Since his positive 
objectipj^e to his wife's keeping up the acquaintance, 
he HiSl lieard a great deal more about the woman 
that had a very disreputable aspect If she were not 
of positively bad character, she was at least culpably 
imprudent; and this was sufficient for Mr. Eldridge. 
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A case of some importance occupied his attention 
in court during the entire morning-session. It was 
nearly two o*clock when he was released from at- 
tendance. As soon as he could get away he hurried 
Lome. As usual, the moment he entered his dooi 
the noise of riot and wrangling amdng the children 
foil painfully upon his ears, and, as usual, the shrill 
voice of Katy was heard high above the din. 

" Where's your mother V he inquired, as he en- 
tered the sitting-room, where a scene of the utmost 
disorder presented itself :— chairs upset, the table 
drawn into the middle of the room, work-basket 
overthrown, and the floor covered with books, 
papers, caps, and sticks of wood, pieces of broken 
china, Ac, ill disheartening confusion. 

"She isn't home," answered Katy. The wild up- 
roar had become instantly stilled at the Other's 
entrance. 

Mr. Eldridge stood for a few moments surveying 
the scene, and then, turning away, went down-stairs 
and took refuge in his office. He had just closed 
the door behind him, when he heard his wife enter 
and move quickly along the passage. His first im- 
pulse was to follow her to her room and angrily 
demand her reason for having acted in such gross 
defiance of his expressed wishes. But^ ere he had 
moved forward a pace, reason checked the move, 
ment, and warned him not to be guilty of iimple 
foUy. Experience had sadly proved to him that 
when his wife's passions were aroused she was blind 
and headstrong, and that his hand was not strong 
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enough to curb her will. Her tongue pierced like 
a dagger and cut like a tempered sword. In a war 
of words he had no chance with her. As a lawyer, 
ho had encountered many unscrupulous antagonists, 
J)it never one so unscrupulous as his wife. 

All this glanced through his mind as he stood 
checked :n the movement to follow her. Then he 
Bat down heavily, with a smoth^i^ed groan, and 
buried his face in his hands. The quiet that^ suc- 
ceeded his visit to the sitting-room was of but short 
duration. A very different result followed the ap- 
pearance of his wife in that scene of disorder. At 
once her indignation boiled over, and, without stop- 
ping to ask questions or utter a reproof, she con*- 
menced passionately striking the children by turts 
about their heads, faces, and shoulders, pouring owt 
upon them at the same time a torrent of angiy 
invective. 

^^*The sound of all this caused Mr. Eldridge to start 
W> his feet, and in the moment's excitement to bound 
naif-way up the stairs, with the purpose of inter- 
posing a stem authority between his children and 
their rage-blind mother. But he checked himself 
in the movement, conscious of his impotency in the 
case, and went sadly, and almost hopelessly, back 
to his office. There he sat, in troubled self-com- 
munion, until the dinner-bell startled him with its 
unwelcome, rather than welcome, sound. Slowly 
he arose, and with slow pace took his way to the 
dming-room, where his wife and children had pre- 
ceded him. He found nothing very inviting there, 
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either in the company or the repast The only 
articles of food on the table were a dish of 
boiled potatoes, a plate of bread, and another of 
butter. 

Mrs. Eldridge, with a face like scarlet, was 
ringing the table-bell violently, which summons 
was answered by the cook, who came up-stairs 
with a slow, ten step, as if preparing herself to 
brave a storm. 

"Is this all the dinner you've got?" demanded 
Mrs. Eldridge. 

" Yis, ma'am," was replied, in a composed voice. 

"What's the meaning of such conduct? How 
dare you get up a meal like this ?" 

" Sure, ma'am," answered the cook, as calm as a 
spring morning, "and didn't I tell yez that we 
had nothing in the house for dinner? — ^and didn't 
ye say that ye'd be home in time? I've done 
the best I could, ma'am. There was nothing else 
to get." 

"It's a lie! You dirty hussy!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Eldridge, thrown into a perfect rage. " To dare to 
treat me so ! Leave my sight and the house this 
instant, you miserable Irish trollop !" 

"As ye likes, ma'am," returned the girl, with an 
unruffled manner. "Hard words break no bones. 
I've done my duty, and I hope you'll alwajs do yours 
as well." 

"Gk)! go!" screamed Mrs. Eldridge, wellnigh 
thrown into hysterics by this unexpected climax t» 
the scenes of the day. 
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The girl withdrew, 'but^ instead of going back to 
the kitchen, ascended to the attic. Mr. Eldridge had 
no appetite left for even the most tempting dishes, 
much less for the uninviting fare that had been set 
before him. So he pushed his chair back, and left 
his wife and children to make the best of the scanty 
meal which the cook had provided. After musing 
for a short time in his office, lie went out, and, un 
determined what to do or where to go, he strolled 
along the street, and, ere conscious of the distance 
he had gone, found himself at the extreme end of 
the town, and near the handsome residence of Judge 
Gray. The judge was standing at his gate, and 
greeted him with his usual ftank and cordial man- 
ner, insisting on his coming in and taking a glass 
of wine with him. 

Eldridge could not well say "no" to the judge's 
invitation, and so he went in, and they chatted a 
few minutes over their wine. While thus engaged, 
the dinner-bell interrupted them. 

"Just in time !" said Judge Gray, laying his hand 
firmly on the arm of Eldridge. "You haven't 
dined yet?** :• 

"No — ^ye-*:yes," stammered Eldridge. 

" Exactly ! I've some fine woodcock, and am all 
alone to-day. So you shall be my guest, willingly 
or per force, as th^ case may be." 

" Pray, excuse me," said Eldridge. " I must go 
home.** 

•** "So excuse. I'll send a note of apology to your 
lady, if desired, and say that you are a prisoner 
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against your will. Come ! The fiue flavor of the 
birds is wasting itself." 

And, unheeding all his guest's protestations and 
excuses, he conducted him to the dining-roonuV 



CHAPTER VIL 

TROUBLB. 



In external matters it was far from being.as well 
with Dr. Penrose as he desired. He did not possess 
by nature the qualities requisite to a rapid advance- 
ment in the world. He was i^ore timid than san- 
guine, and far too sensitive to push his way amid 
personal opposition or at the risk of personal ill- 
will. His tastes had, so far in life, led him to desire 
elegancies in his household far beyond his ability to 
obtain. Even the few indulgencies ventured upon 
had drawn so heavily on his slender purse that a 
sense of poverty took away all true enjoyment, and 
he few choice pictures, vases, and 8l|||aettes which 
he had bought were scarcely looked ■fwith interest 
once in a fortnight He observed, not without a 
feeling of discouragement or discontent, other men, 
starting with him side-by-side in^life, gradually or 
rapidly rising into the possession of fortunes, — ^men 
with intellectual abilities, in most cases, ranging fat 
below his own. Even in his profession he saw 
•ome of his fellow-students, who had scarc^j 
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erowded through their examination, (he had made 
a hrilliant advent into the ranks of his profession^) 
• steadily advancing their worldly interests, while he 
was barely able to secure enough to keep want from 
the home that sheltered his beloved ones. Even in 
the village of Arden inferior skill to his own founi 
a predominating popularity. 

Several things had occurred, on the day referred 
to in the preceding chapter, to depress and discou- 
rage Dr. Penrose and to fill hi 3 mind with gloomy 
doubts. A few years before, he had ventured, after 
a more than usually encouraging season, to pur- 
chase the house in which he lived, paying down five 
hundred dollars, which he had saved, and engaging 
to pay five hundred a year for the four successive 
years. The cost of the property was twenty-five 
hundred dollars. Interest was, of course, to be 
allowed on the balance unpaid. To secure this 
balance there was a mortgage on the property. 

As it had turned out with Dr. Penrose from the 
beginning, it turned out now. His hopes were not 
fully realized. Instead of being able to pay off five 
hundred a y4p(r, he had only accomplished an annual 
reduction of liiree hundred. The holder of the 
mortgage grew more and more impatient of delay, 
and this impatience fretted the doctor sorely. Hia 
temper was quick, and he had little control over his 
words when under excitement. The consequence 
was that he had replied to the holder of the mort- 
gage, on two or three occasions, in so tart a manner 
that ill-feeling was created. A threat of foreclosure 
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followed, very naturally, to which the doctor an- 
swered in a defiant manner. 

James Barlow, the holder of the mortgage, was a 
speculator in property, and owned a large portion 
of the best lots in the town of Arden. He was an 
eager, grasping, unscrupulous man, and never hesi 
tated about ruining a poor debtor, if that ruin were 
deemed by him necessary for the security of even a 
small sum of money. About two years after his 
sale to Dr. Penrose there was a sudden rise in pro- 
perty in the doctor's immediate neighborhood, 
consequent upon the choice of a fine lot, not fax 
distant, by the county commissioners, for the erec- 
tion of handsome counly buildings, with extensive 
grounds. The value of the doctor's house and half- 
acre of ground was at once advanced one thousand 
dollars. Barlow's first emotion, on learning where 
the new county buildings were to be located, was 
one of regret that he did not still own the house in 
which Dr. Penrose lived. 

"I'd have been fifl;een hundred dollars better off 
to-day, if I'd kept that property," he said to him- 
Beli^ with a feeling of chagrin. "Why can't we 
know what is going to happen ?" 

It was only a day or two afterward that the doctcr 
called to make his half-yearly payment on the mort- 
gage. His previous payment had only been one 
hundred and fifty dollars, and he had promised to 
make this three hundred and fifty. But the doc- 
tor's expectations had been again disappointed; Le 
could only make up one hundred and fifty, and 
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one-third of that sum he had been compelled to 
borrow, 

Mr. Barlow, when the money was counted out on 
the table before him, looked grave. 

"It i^ mortifying to me," said the doctor, in a de- 
pressed manner, "to ask a little more indulgence. 
But physicians' bills are the hardest in the world to 
oollect. There is over a thousand dollars of good 
accounts due me, but nobody is ready to pay." 

Mr. Barlow drew the money toward him, and for 
■ome time sat regarding it in moody silence. 
» " I ftdly expected the whole sum due. I have use 
j£oT it, Dr. Penrose." 

"I have done the best in my power," replied the 
doctor. 

Mr. Barlow had a daughter, whom the doctor, a 
few weeks before, had brought through a dangerous 
illness. Gratitude for the unwearied attention and 
devoted skill of the physician had not quite died out 
of the man's hard heart. A passing remembrance 
of one or two scenes in the sick-chamber reproved 
his present unkindness, and constrained him to say^ 
in rather a softened manner, — 

" Let it pass, now." 

A receipt was hastily written; and, as he handed 
It to the doctor, he remarked, in a voice that was 
meant to be a little cheerftd, — 

"You must try acd do better next year. Re- 
member that the property I sold you has materially 
improved inTalae." 

^^m do the best 1 can/' replied Dr. Penrose, ae 
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he folded np the receipt. He stood a few momeDts, 
aiii then coldly turned away, feeling so discouraged 
and humiliated that he went to his home, instead 
of visiting some patients who needed his attention, 
and, shutting the door of his office, abandoned him- 
lelf to weakness and despondency. 

•The year that succeeded proved one of no mate- 
rially-increasing prosperity to Dr. Penrose. The 
first six months' payment to Mr. Barlow, receiveil 
under protest, was but one hundred and fifty dollars. 

Another half-year had expired, and the doctor 
had again called upon his creditor. The result of 
this interview was one of the causes of depression 
referred to near the opening of this chapter. He 
could raise no more than about an equal sum to 
that accumulated at the last pay-ds-y. With this, in 
a chafed, defiant state of mind, he called upon Bar- 
low. He expected trouble, and was prepared to 
meet it in the worst way possible. 

The two men met in no amiable mood with each 
other. Barlow saw, on his first glance at the doc- 
tor's fece, that he had come with the old story of 
deficient collections, and his mind was made up not 
to accept any more excuses in the place of money. 

" Good-morning, doctor." 

" Good-morning." 

'For some moments the two men looked at each 
other half-attkance. 

" I've brought you some more money," said ]>r, 

Penrose, draynng out his pocket-book as he spoke. 

<^ How much ?" was asked. 
7 
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" The old story again. Only " 

"Tm tired of the old story,*' said Barlow, a little 
roughly. " I can't take any more half payments." 

The doctor thrust his wallet back into his pocket. 
His fa3e crimsoned and his lips quivered. 

"As you like," he answered, with assumed indifi 
ference. 

"I expect payment according to contract: — n<>- 
thing more, nothing less," said Barlow. 

" I can give you a hundred and seventy dollars," 
was replie^. 

" It won't answer. I want the whole amount due 
fipom the beginning." 

" But I have said, Mr. Barlow, that one hundred 
and seventy was all I could pay. Impossibilities 
should be required of no man." 

" Men should not engage to do impossibilities. 1 
could have sold that property a dozen times over at 
an advance of a thousand dollars on what you 
agreed to pay for it" 

" It's no use to waste words. I've told you the 
best I could do," said the doctor, impatiently. 

" Very well. If that's all you can do, my course 
is clear. I can easily make the money." 

"What! How?" Dr. Penrose turned short 
around, and jSxed his eyes keenly upon the face of 
his creditor. 

"The money can be raised quite easily," was 
coolly replied. "Mortgages are safe investments. 
Let me giye you this piece of advice. To save 
yourself trouble, borrow the sum needed to make 
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an your payments good up to this day. Other- 
wise " 

There was a brief hesitation. 

" Say on !" Dr. Penrose flung the words out 
indignantly. 

" The mortgage will be immediately foreclosed.'* 

** Good-morning !" was all the reply that was 
made to this threat, and the men parted. 

Had Dr. Penrose acted as he felt, he would have 
gone home and folded his hands in despair. He 
was, indeed, on his way thither, when a thought of 
his loving, patient, true-hearted wife, who, in all 
trials and discouragements, had for him a word 
of comfort, arrested his steps, and caused him to 

Bay,— 

" This is unmanly. Fo ! I will not give up thus 
without an effort. The property is worth double 
the sum that remains unpaid. Some one in Arden 
will help me out of my diflBiculty." 

As he walked slowly along, thinking first of one 
und then of another, his mind at last rested on Judge 
Gray as the man who would, most probably, aid 
him in his extremity. He was physician in the 
judge's family, and the judge had always mani« 
fested what seemed a friendly interest. So he called 
upon him and found him disengaged. 

" I'm in trouble, Judge Gray," he said, coming, 
without circumlocution^ to the business upon which 
he had called. 

"I'm sorry to hear that, doctor. What'i the 
matter?" 
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" Barlow threatens to enter up the mortgage o 
my house." 

" What's the meaning of that?" 

" Simply this and no more. I engaged to pa 
him five hundred a year on the property, and ha^ 
only been able to raise three hundred. He's out i 
patience, and will bear with me no longer. T\ 
done all I could; the best can do nothing mop 
Ah, me! This life-struggle is a hard one. It 
no easy thing to battle with the world. Heave 
knows, I devote myself with untiring assiduity 1 
my profession, but I make slow progress." 

" Tut, tut, doctor ! Don't give up in that sort c 
fiishion. A man never helps himself along in ti 
world by giving way to despondency. How muc 
is still due on your house?" 

" Counting interest and all, about fifteen hundrc 
dollars." 

"What's it worth ?^ 

" Thirty-five hundred, if it's worth a copper." 

A broad smile passed over the judge's count 
nance. 

" Not a very desperate case, it strikes me." 

"Desperate enough, where you haven't an exti 
dollar to help yourself with." 

"If I had the cash to spare I'd take the mortga^ 
at once. But don't fret yourself, doctor. All wi 
come out right You'll find no difficulty in raisiii 
every dollar you want." 

** But where, judge, where ?" 
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** I can't answsr that question on the spot. Let 
me see." 

The judge thought for a little while, and then 
iaid, — 

^ The fact is, doctor, you are too exclusively a pro- 
fessional man, and mingle too little on social terms 
with your fellow-citizens. You know but little of 
your townsmen personally, and they know but little 
of you. When sick, they send for you, and, when 
well, dismiss you from their thoughts. Now, all 
ibis works against your advancement in the world. 
There are plenty of money-making operations in a 
place like this, which the shrewd and observant take 
part in. Small ventures often make large returns. 
You should know all about what is going on, and 
be ready to take advantage of fair opportunities. Do 
you suppose my salary as judge would enable me to 
accumulate property? Not a bit of it. But I am 
always wide awake, and ready to venture when the 
promise is best." 

"I'm no man of the world, judge," replied the 
doctor, " and, I'm afraid, never will be. Outside of ^ 
my profession I am little more than an inexperienced 
ehild." 

** All very foolish of you, — all very unmanly, if 
you will excuse me for saying so," answered the 
judge. "But let the past suffice. Come out 
among us, and let us know you better. Mingle 
as a man with your fellow-citizens. Take some in- 
terest in public affairs, and you will find yourself, at 
the end of a year, enough better off to encourage 
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you to go in the good way. . Are you engaged thifl 
evening?" 

"Wot specially." 

"Very well. Come down to McQuillan's after 
tea. A few of us meet there in reference to some 
property speculations that show a splendid promise. 
There is no reason in the world why you should not 
have an interest therein as well as any one else." 

" I'm not sharp enough for business of this kind," 
said the doctor. "I have studied my profession 
careftilly, and believe myself skilled in the art of 
healing ; but of general business I know but little, 
and, were I to trust myself on the sea of specula- 
tion, would, most certainly, make shipwreck of 
every thing." 

^^Not a bit of it. You'll soon get your eyes 
open," replied the judge. "All is plainer sailing 
than you imagine. At any rate, come down this 
evening and hear and see a little for yourself. It 
will be an introduction, if nothing more, and bring 
you into closer contact with men who have the 
ability to help you in your present need. Personal 
ntercourse does a great deal sometimes." 

"I'll think about it," said the doctor. 

"Nonsense ! Say you'll come." The judge seemed 
particularly urgent. " I want you there for special 
reasons." 

"I can't think of any thing else now but this 
cursed mortgage," replied Dr. Penrose, with some 
bitterness. 

" Oh ! that's a mere bagatelle, — ^the empty rattle 
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of a harmless drum ! Don't be scared at so feeble 
a menace. Come down to McQuillan's this evert- 
ing. In the mean time I will think over the matter 
for you. There are plenty of ways and means in 
eserve for a case like this, and we must find them. 
fou'U be there?" 

"Most likely,'' said the doctor, "unless called to 
Bome urgent case. We have never the full control 
of our time." 

**You owe something to yourseff as well as to 
your patients You are sick now, and must have 
attention." 

Dr. Penrose, but little encouraged by this in- 
terview with Judge Gray, retired, and turned his 
steps homeward. For night-meetings at taverns he 
had little fancy ; and, as far as property operations 
were concerned, the only one in which he was inte- 
rested had caused him more trouble and mortifica- 
tion than he desired ever again to experience. 

Ho said nothing to his wife at dinner-time about 
the ui pleasant occurrences of the morning, though 
it did not escape her quick eyes that he was un- 
usually depressed in spirits. 

During the afternoon, the thoughts of Dr. 
Penrose dwelt a good deal on the intimations of 
Judge Gray in regard to his too great isolation of 
himself, and the necessity, if he would better his 
condition, of mingling on more intimate terms with 
his fellow-citizens. He saw that there was force in 
the judge's remarks, and felt that h«k stood too much 
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alone and too far out of the current of piogressiva 
evettfi. 

"There'll be no harm in going down to McQuil 
lan*s to-night," he thought with himself. "Perhaps 
something may grow out of it. Judge Gray is a 
man of influence, and he evidently feels an interest 
in my affairs. He is shrewd, and, if I act under 
his advice, I cannot go very wrong. I don't fancy 
these night-convocations: stillj where men are in 
active business all day, evening is the only time left 
for intercommunication, and a public house has the 
advantage of a common ground of assemblage. 
Yes, the judge is right : I live too much within my- 
self. I'm only a doctor, and known only as a doctor 
iu the town. If any one falls sick, I'm sent for; 
and afterward I'm scarcely thought of, except when 
my bill goes in." 

The more the doctor's mind dwelt on the subject, 
the clearer it became that he ought to join the judge 
and his friends at McQuillan's. His path was all 
hedged up, and only in this direction did there seem 
to be any way of escape. The judge had influence, 
felt an interest in him, and showed a particular de- 
sire to have him come down that evening. 

"I'll go," was his final conclusion, "and see whftt 
tomes of it. ISo harm can arise, — ^that much is 
certain ; and good may be the result" 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

A TRUE WIFE. 

Tbebe were several strong points of difference 
between Dr. and Mrs. Penrose. In natural cha^ 
racter and temperament they were opposites. She 
was hopefiil and cheerful, he desponding, musing, 
and silent. They were very different, also, in ac- 
quired character and in mental and moral disci- 
pline. The education of Mrs. Penrose had been a 
religious one, that of her husband a simply moral 
one. All her feelings and sympathies, as well as 
her daily life, were on the side of religion; and her 
pure spi/it ever looked from things natural up to 
things spiritual. But the doctor's mind dwelt only 
in this lower and visible world : it had no power to 
rise above the rational and the intellectual. In Pro- 
vidence he had no sure confidence, and never was 
able to see how our light afflictions here have power 
to work out for us " a fer more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory." There was about him, in reality, 
less of faith than skepti^m. 

It had never been without a feeling of concern 
that Mrs. Penrose saw her husband go out into the 
world ; for she knew that, unless the panoply of a 
true faith in God and a reliance upon his justice and 
fi^oodnesA were around him, he was never secure. 
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His disinclination to mingle socially with his fellow 
men had not, therefore, been to her a cause of re 
gret. She knew that their home-circle was hii 
safest place, and she ever tried to render it as at 
tractive as possible. She watched his varied moods 
yf mind, and, with the wisdom of a true love, so 
>ore herself toward him that her presence never 
disturbed, but always softened, strengthened, or 
sustained him. K he was desponding, she skilfdlly 
sought to lift his thoughts upward, and to help his 
reason, if not his perceptions, to see, in some feeble 
light, the truth that there was One over all, by 
whom the' very hairs of our head are numbered. 
If he came home ftetted by disappointment or an- 
noyed at unpleasant occurrences in or out of his 
profession, she soothed him by loving attentions, or 
directed his thoughts to subjects of cheerful into* 
rest. Never did she suffer the sombre hue of hia 
feelings to throw over her countenance a perceptible 
shade ; at least, not while he was present. 

It is not surprising that Mrs. Penrose had great 
influence over her husband, and that he loved and 
honored her as a true wife. Reserved as he was by 
nature, and inclined to silence when trouble op- 
pressed his feelings, he rarely concealed any thing 
from her. K things went wrong with him, he 
generally communicated the facts, sure of finding 
in his wife a hopeful counsellor. 

Evening closed in, and Dr. Penrose returned 
home, pondering, as he had been pondering nearly 
all day, the unliappy condition of his aflB^irs. 4i 
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yet no light had dawned in upon him. He saw no 
way of escape from the difficulties that environed 
his path. This being so, he was the more strongly 
inclined to accept the invitation of Judge Gray, 
Unless help came in this direction, from whence 
could it come? He had thought of nearly every 
man in the town who had money; but there was 
not one upon whom, considering his present per- 
sonal relations, he could call with any prospect of 
aid. To McQuillan's, therefore, he was resolved to 

go. 

Up to this time he had not mentioned to his wifb 
the reftisal of Mr. Barlow to accept the deficient 
payment, and his threat of selling their property to 
satisfy his mortgage. He had hoped to be able, at 
the same time, to say to her that he had made ar- 
rangements for all the money that was, needed to 
hold every thing secure. It had not escaped her 
quick eyes that he was suffering under an unusual 
depression ; and she was waiting patiently for some 
intimation of the cause. He said nothing at tea- 
time of what was in his thoughts ; and, not long 
after they had left the table, he remarked to his 
wife, — 

"I am going out for an hour this evening." 
He did not look her steadily in the face as he said 
this. 

I "Who's sick?" inquired Mrs. Penrose. 

I "Ko one; but I promised Judge Gray that I 

I would see him this evening." 

" See Judge Gray I" Mrs. Penrose failed, to ecm^. 
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ceal the surprise occasioned by this announce* 
ment. 

"Yes. He asked me to come down to Mc- 
Quillan's to-night. Several gentlemen are to be 
there. 

"McQuillan's? I wouldn't go, dear." And Mrs, 
Penrose laid her hand gently on the arm of her 
husband, and looked tenderly, yet very earnestly, 
into his face. 

"K you had as strong reasons for accepting the 
invitation as I have, I think you would go," replied 
the doctor, forcing a smile. 

"You will not hide from me the reason?" 

" No, certainly not. Still, it would have gratified 
me no little could I have saved you the anxious 
feelings the communication you desire must oc- 
casion." 

" Oh, my husband, don't you know me better 
than all that?" said Mrs. Penrose. "To lighten 
your burdens by sharing them is one of the truest 
pleasures of my life. Tell me all." 

Dr. Penrose drew his arm around her waist, and 
they walked thus down into his office. As the doo 
shut behind them, he said, — 

"Barlow refused to take the payment I ofiered 
to-day." 

"He did?" 

"Yes." 

"On what ground?" 

"It was short of the sum due, and he would have 
all or none." 
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^*He means to sell our house unless the money ii 
paid?'* said Mrs. Penrose, anticipating so much of 
wnat her husband had to say. 

"Such is his threat" 

"Da you believe he will go to that extremity?" 

"I fear we have nothing to hope from his cle- 
mency. He is a hard, selfish, cruel man, as every 
one in Arden knows." 

"I don't believe he will put his hands on oui 
property," said Mrs. Penrose, in a confident tone of 
voice. 

"Why should he spare me more than another?" 

" He owes you a debt of gratitude, for service ren- 
dered in his family, that his conscience will not let 
him disregard." 

*^ Gratitude! Conscience!" replied the dqctor. 
**He knows them not." 

" Others of his household do, at least ; and through 
them, I know, influence can be brought to bear upon 
him. He will not sell this properly, depend upon 
it" 

"And you may depend upon it he wilL He was 
angry and dogged, and we parted in no friendly 
spirit : I've been trying all day to make some ar- 
rangement, but without avail. I saw Judge Gray, 
and he spoke very kindly and encouragingly. He 
said that he would himself advance the money and 
take the mortgage oflT of Barlow's hands, if he had 
it to spare. He bla^ned me a little for keeping so 
much aloof from the people in the town, and said 
that I must come into a closer personal association 

8 
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with them if I desired to advance myself. Now 1 
was only regarded as a physician. Few knew me 
well enough to have a friendly interest in me. As 
things were, he said, it was absolutely necessary for 
me to become better acquainted with my fellow 
citizens. To-night there would be a good oppor 
tunity for me to make the acquaintance of several 
able and influential men who were to meet him at 
the hotel, and I must be sure to come down. So 
you see that I have weighty arguments in favor of 
accepting his invitation." 

Mrs. Penrose looked serious. 

"I don't like these night-meetings at taverns," 
she simply remarked. 

"Wor do I,*' said the doctor. 

" I wouldn't go." Mrs. Penrose spoke firmly. 

"But see how much is at stake," replied her 
husband. 

" Not so very much." A cheerful smile lit up the 
countenance of Mrs. Penrose. " Our house is worth 
more than double what is due upon it. If Barlow 
persists in his purpose, how soon can he sell?" 

"Not for some months." 

"All will come out right, depend upon it." Mrs, 
Penrose spoke with such a loving confidence in her 
voice that her spirit was transfused into that of her 
husband. " Throw doubt to the winds, love I" she 
added. " The clouds in our sky are not thick enough 
to obscure the radiant sun. There is no present 
need of your joining Judge Gray at the tavern. 
Stay at home with me. I loiow you would rather." 
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" Ton utter but the simple truth in that,*' said the 
doctor, feelingly. 

" Tou are my prisoner, and I will not let you go." 
And Mrs. Penrose twined her arms about his neck 
and laid her lips upon his forehead. As she desired, 
00 it was. Her husband did not make one of the 
pailj at McQuillan's that night 



CHAPTER DL 

MORE CONTENTION. 



Mr. Eldridge never used wine at his own table, 
and rarely drank any thing except when in company. 
Judge Gray, on the contrary, never sat down to the 
dinner-table without his decanter of brandy as well 
as his bottle of wine. 

The glass or two taken by Mr. Eldridge before 
dinner, added to the glass or two, or three, drank 
with the judge during the meal, were rather too 
much for the sober balance of his mind. When he 
left Judge Gray's house, somewhere about the mid- 
dle of the afternoon, it was in a state of mental con- 
fusion, if not bodily weakness. He staggered in 
his thoughts, if not in his steps. 

"We will see you to-night," said the judge, grasp- 
ing warmly the hand of Eldridge, as the latter parted 
from him at his door. 

<<rU be there," was answered, unhesitatingly. 
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"I'll have more to tell you then," said the jadge. 
"The scheme is a splendid one." 

"Dr. Penrose is going into it, you say ?" 

^^ Yes. He is among the shrewd ones of Arde% 
who know what is what." 

"I'll be there, judge. You may depend on 
me." 

" That's right Come early." 

And the two men shook hands with a pleased 
heartiness, as if they were the oldest, the best, and 
the most familiar, of friends. 

Eldridge moved off down the street, with an ex- 
pression of blank pleasure in his face and a watery 
twinkle in his eyes; while Judge Gray, with his 
brows contracting in earnest thought and the flex- 
ible roundness of his lips vanishing in hard, selfish 
lines, returned slowly into his house. 

Business connected with his profession required 
Mr. Eldridge to be in his office; and he returned 
home immediately and set himself to work among 
law-books and legal papers. But confusion of mind, 
consequent upon a too free acceptance of Judge 
Gray's hospitalities, made it impossible for him to 
fix his attention upon the matter before him, and 
most of the afternoon was, consequently, passed in 
half-dreamy reveries, in which plans for a sudden 
increase of wealth mingled with troubled thoughts 
of home. 

Toward evening the mind of Mr. Eldridge grew 
clearer and his feelings calmer. The bright colors 
in which the schemes of Judge Gray had shone with 
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a fiiscinating lustre gradually faded, and showed 
some features in the prospect that were to Ids eyes 
fiur from attractive. Were it not that he had passed 
his word to be at McQuillan'-s, he would have reso- 
lutely determined not to go. Even under this pro- 
mise he hesitated in his thoughts, and seriously 
considered the propriety of absenting himself from 
the meeting that was arranged to take place at the 
village tavern. Some reminiscences of his previous 
night there did not leave the most pleasant impres- 
sion on his mind ; nor were all the personages he 
met there, who appeared to be " hand-and-glove" 
with the judge, just the kind of individuals whose 
acquaintanceship was most agreeable. 

"I'm half inclined to break my word," he said, 
as he aroused himself from a deep reverie, and 
noticed that twilight was dimly falling, and the day 
fast retiring before night's approaching shadows. 
For some time the usual sounds of disorder and 
wrangling among the children had vexed his ears, 
though it had not much diverted his thoughts. But 
now the increasing turbulence and sharper thrill of 
excited voices caused him to leave his office and go 
toward the scene of strife. As he stepped into the 
passage the street door was quietly opened, and his 
wife, bonneted and shawled, glided in with a quick, 
noiseless step, 

"Harriet!" he ejaculated, in sudden surprise. 
Mr. Eldridge was not before aware that his wife had 
Deen absent from home during the afternoon. 

She stopped suddenly, with a confused air; and 
8* 
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even in the dusky light the deep crimson of her face 
was partly visible. 

" I thought you were at home," said Mr. Eldridge. 

"You don't always think right," was answered, in 
a voice of ill-disguised contempt. 

"Where have you been ?" 

The husband's tones were fi«r too imperative for 
the temper of hie wife. 

"Just where I pleased to go," sharply answered 
Jl£rs. Eldridge. 

" You may go once too often. Take care !" 

"Take care of what?" 

" There are consequences in the future, it may be, 
of which you have not dreamed," said Mr. Eldridge, 
with a calmness of voice that sent a chill along the 
nerves of his wife. But her temper was not of the 
yielding quality ; and no fear of consequences, seen 
or unseen, had power to break the iron firmness of 
her will. ^ 

" I'm no child to be frightened by your bugaboos, ' 
was sneeringly answered ; " nor a superstitious weak- 
ling to tremble at any man's oracular nothings. 
Speak out, if you have any thing to say. What 
consequences ?" 

"Harriet!" 

There was warning in the voice of Mr, Eldridge. 

" Morgan !" Mrs. Eldridge mimicked his tone. 

" K you visit that Mrs. Glendy again, I will " 

He paused, the threatened consequences un« 
spoken. 

" Say on," calmly returned his wife. 
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^ru— ru — " 

But returning self-control prevented the utterance 
of words that might have wrought a separation. 

A little while the unhappy couple stood silently 
scowling upon each other ; then Mr, Eldridge stepped 
back into his office^ and his wife kept on her way 
to her chamber. 

"Oh, foolish, foolish woman!" ejaculated the 
miserable husband, as he shut the door of his office. 
** What evil spirit is driving you madly on to nuj|i^ 
your own peace and that of all to whom you bear 
intimate relation 7" 



CHAPTER X. 

STEPS TO BUIN. 



The meeting of Mr. and Mrs. Eldridge at the 
supper-table was distant and formal. In one thing - 
there was concord between them, and that was in a 
calm, stern repression of all turbulence among the 
children. Neither was in a mood to be trifled with: 
that the young rebels saw, and wisely forebore to 
draw down upon themselves certain punishment. 

The few sharp words which passed between the 
husband and wife at their meeting a little while 
before had chafed the feelings of Mr. Eldridge ex- 
ceedingly. The wine taken at Judge Gray's had left 
a portion of its infliuumable qualities in his blood. 
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dimmed the wiser perceptions of his mind, and 
weakened his self-control. It was remarkable how, 
under the circumstances, he had managed to guard 
himself in his exciting interview with his fretted 
^companion on meeting her in the passage a little 
while before. 

A multitude of thoughts crowded through the 
mind of Mr. Eldridge as he sat at the teartable, 
feigning to eat rather than really partaking of food. 
Several times words formed themselves in his mind, 
and were about leaping into impulsive expressions, 
when he checked the purpose to speak and bit his 
lips in forced silence. 

Mrs. Eldridge showed no inclination to let her 
thoughts pass beyond her own keeping. 

The meal ended, husband and wife retired,— one 
to his office and the other to her own apartment. 

"Shall I go, or not?" This was the mental in- 
quiry of Eldridge as he seated himself in his office- 
chair. A long time he held the question in even 
debate. One word from a loving wife, one glance 
from her tender eyes, one smile from her lips, 
would have ended the contest. All the attractive 
features of Judge Gray's proposals would have 
changed instantly, by contrast, into what was repul- 
sive. But he had na guardian-angel to walk by his 
side through the wprld. He stood solitary in his 
conflict, repulsed from his own fireside, — driven out 
to meet temptation, instead of being held back from 
danger by the strong hand of love. 

An hour after leaving the tea-table, we find him 
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amid a company of five well-known personages in 
Arden, seated around a table in a private room at 
McQuillan's tavern, on which are glasses, wine, 
brandy, cigars, and a quire of writing-paper, with 
pens and ink. Judge Gray occupied a seat at the 
table, and was, as could be seen at a glance, the 
leading spirit of the party. Dr. Penrose was not 
there. His absence seemed particularly to be re- 
gretted by the judge, who had promised him to the 
company and was still confident that he would make 
his appearance. 

The first business in order was the examination of 
a scheme for making a large sum of money, which 
the judge had proposed, and which he now laid be- 
fore the company in detail. An extensive tract of 
land, on the north side of the town, lay just at the 
terminus of a projected railroad from the capital of 
the State to Arden, and thence through a wealthy 
district of country to the main line of railroads lead- 
ing tA> Atlantic cities. This tract of land was to be 
purchased from the present owner, who was igno- 
rant of the railroad schemes, and therefore ignorant 
of the prospective value of his land. 

" Forty dollars an acre will buy this piece of land,* 
said the judge, confidently. "It is not good for 
much as fiarming-soil, but will yield a golden harvest 
a few years hence, when cropped with houses and 
manufactories, as it surely will be." 

^^ How many acres does it contsSn ?*' asked El< 
dridge. 

** Six hundred." • 
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** It will cost twenty-four thousand dollars." 

"Yea. But liberal time can be secured; and, 
long before half the payments are due, the sale of 
one-sixth of the land will meet the whole liability." 

"Will this railroad ever be constructed?" was 
inquired. 

"In less than two years you will hear the locomo- 
tive's scream every hour in Arden," confidently 
replied the judge. " I know, intimately, the men 
who Ji^ve taken the matter in hand. They own 
thousands of acres on the projected line, and wield 
almost unUmited influence in our legislature. Ae 
charter is already drawn, leading capitalists ajre 
already pledged for half the stock, and the go- 
vernor's word is passed to sign the bill. I had let- 
ters from friends at the capital yesterday, which give 
positive assurance that in less than a month the 
charter will be a legal instrument and the route put 
under survey." 

" The engineers may designate a route that will 
not include Arden in the benefits of the road," said 
Mr. Eldridge. 

"No danger of that We are on the air-line." 

"Powerful local interests may bend the line," 
remarked Eldridge. 

" Not away from Arden. I know all the interests 
at stake, and am so confident that the road will be 
here in less than twenty-four months that I shall 
risk all I am worth in property speculations. Send 
that bottle along, Craig." 

The individual addressed in the last sentence waa 
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engaged in cutting the cork of a cbampagne-bottle, 
the "pop** of which was just then heard. All the 
glasses around the table were filled, and all drank to 
the sentiment of Judge Gray : — " The new-times in 
Arden." 

Before the exhilarating influences of this b<>ttle 
had subsided, the individuals present resolved them- 
selves into a land association, with Judge Gray as 
president and Eldridge as secretary, and voted to 
purchase the tract of six hundred acres just re- 
ferred to. 

** We'll put you down for a hundred acres ?*' said 
Judge Gray, addressing Eldridge. 

"Thank you, judge,*' returned the lawyer; "but 
you are far too liberal. Twenty acres will come up 
to my ability.'* 

"Nonsense! 1*11 write down a hundred. Why, 
man, you don*t know on which side your bread is 
buttered ! As secretary of our association, your in- 
terests should at least be half of mine ; and I want 
twc hundred acres. Say a hundred!*' And the 
judge leaned over toward Eldridge, and spoke in a 
lower tone : — " Say a hundred. K it should crowd 
ou ril take the purchase off of your hands.** 

" Very well ; put me down for a hundred acres,'* 
replied Eldridge, into whose head the champagne- 
fames were rising. 

The remaining three hundred were distributed 
between the balance of the company, in portions of 
fifty acres each. A few formal rules and regulations 
for the government of the company were next 
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adopted; and then, after an idle half-hour devoted 
to emoking, drinking, and political disquisitions, a 
couple of packs of cards were thrown upon the 
table, as the signal for a new diversion. 

"You must excuse me," said Eldridge, rising, and 
making a movement to leave the table. Confused 
as his thoughts were by the liquor he had taken, the 
better principles by which his conduct in life had 
been governed were shocked at the sight of cards 
introduced under the circumstances. 

" Tou are the last man to be excused to-night," 
said Judge Gray, imperatively, yet in a pleasant way, 
as he laid his hand upon the arm of Eldridge and 
forced him back into his chair. The latter had little 
power of resistance left, and so yielded to the force 
of a stronger will. 

It was midnight when Eldridge found his way 
home, none the happier for the evening's deeds and 
experiences. He was neither a wiser nor a better 
man. From the safe path in which he had thus far 
trodden with a manly sense of rectitude he had 
stepped aside, and, in doing so, had become con- 
scious of the instant presence of an evil-alluring 
power, against the force of which human strength 
was little more than weakness. He had not only 
played at cards for money, but had been the winner 
by over a hundred dollars at one time during the 
evening and been greatly elat«d at the result. He 
did not come away m so good a condition pecu- 
niarily, having lost these winnings and over two 
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htindred dollars besides, for wMcb the man Craig 
held his obligation as a "debt of honor." 

All was silent within, as Eldridge groped his way 
along the dark passage and up the stairs. In passing 
the sitting-room, a thin ray of light glanced through 
a slight crevice in the door, and he opened it and 
stepped into the apartment. The lamp was just 
dying out; but there was light enough to show him 
bis wife sitting asleep in an easy-chair, and upon the 
table a decanter and three wine-glasses, with remains 
of fruit and cake. She had not spent the evening 
alone. But who were her visitors? 

The thought and inquiry, after the occurrences of 
the previous day, stung the mind of Eldridge into 
vague suspicion. A few moments he stood, silently 
gazing upon his unconscious wife, and then left the 
room with noiseless steps and went to his chamber. 
She never knew at what hour he came home that 
nighti nor did he know when she awoke in the dark 
sitting-room and groped her way to their chamber; 
for touching the events of the evening neither made 
inquiiy of the other. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THB TEMPTER. 

MoBB reserved and formal than on the preyiotu 
evening was the intercourse of Mr. and Mrs. Eldridge 
when they met at the breakfast-table. They scarcely 
looked into each other's feces, even while uttering 
the few brief sentences that passed their lips; and 
each felt relieved when the meal was over. 

As for Mr. Eldridge, his thoughts^, usually so clear, 
were now in a maze. Nothing upon which he looked 
presented the usual aspect. Suddenly he had become 
changed, or all things had assumed new relations. 
He went into his office and made a formal effort to 
take up the business of the day. He had cases on 
hand requiring a clear head and the most earnest 
concentration of thought, and he tried to think 
about them; but thought wandered off in other 
directions, truant to duty. 

How could it be otherwise, after the occurrences 
of the previous day and evening? For nearly half 
an hour he strove with himself, trying to gather up 
the broken threads of interest in the cases referred 
to ; then, pushing the papers aside with a kind of 
desperate movement, he started up from the table at 
which he was seated, muttering to himself — 

"The fiend take all law for the present!" 
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He moved about the room uneasily for several 
minutes. Then he sat down again, with, his mind 
all absorbed in other subjects. The gaming-debt to 
Craig and the conduct of his wife were sources of 
trouble not unmingled with feelings of humiliation ; 
but the hope inspired by Judge Gray's confident 
predictions in regard to the future value of the land 
in which he was to be a large shareholder lifted his 
fbelings into a pleasanter region. He saw the rail- 
road in progress and rapidly extending its iron bands 
toward Arden. The thunder of the locomotive was 
in his ears, the jars of its vigorous motion thrilling 
along every nerve. Where now the old mill lifted 
its brown roof in the sluggish air, and the lazy wheel 
glistened in the sunshine that made rainbows of hope 
above and around it, arose before his vision long 
ranges of stores; and away over the fields, now 
waving with grain or dark with forest-trees, he saw 
stately dwellings springing up as if by magic. And 
in all these tokens of wealth and prosperity he had 
1 liberal share. 

How dull and plodding seemed the way along 
which the lawyer had come thus fitr in life! Tire 
fides of his profession looked small, even to the stir- 
ring of contempt, when he counted their slow ag- 
gregation and viewed them in connection with his 
newly-inspired ambition. There was a shorter and 
more royal road to wealth ; and, thanks to a good 
^rtune, he had discovered the way at last. 

With such fancies he dallied until all interest in 
the cases that demanded his present and most earnest 
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thought was gone, and he folded np the papers on 
his table and returned them to the repositories from 
which they had been taken a little while earlier. 
It was yet an hour before couA opened. ' With no 
defined purpose in his thought, he went forth; and 
yet, as if by instinct, he moved away in the direction 
of the old mill property, in which lay hidden a mine 
of wealth whose existence was only known to a select 
few in Arden. As he walked along, there came to 
him a vivid remembrance of his gaming-debt to 
Craig. He had not really forgotten it; but another 
and more inspiring subject had dimmed it over for 
a Uttle while. With the remembrance came a feeling 
of contempt for the man whom he had always re- 
garded as inferior to himself in all respects, mingled 
with a slight sense of mortification at having been 
the loser in a contest with one in so few respects his 
equal. 

*^ There will have to be another trial of skill,*' he 
thought, rather than uttered. How reluctantly did 
his mind come to this conclusion ! — ^yet scarcely was 
it foimed ere the man to whom it referred was seen 
a little way in advance. Eldridge quickened hLi 
steps, and was in a few moments by his side. Theii 
greetings were brief and not over-cordial, and both 
seemed a little embarrassed. Craig was the first to 
gain entire self-possession. 

"I don't think you were just yourself last night," 
said he, after a few commonplace words had passed 
between them. "Tou are really a better player than 
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1 am. Our new speculations must have bewildered 

"Of course," replied Eldridge, "I cannot say that 
I am satisfied either with the result or myself. I am 
no professional card-player; yet I have some skill in 
that direction.** 

"Luck only was against you,'* answered Craig, 
smiling. "I had no hope of coming out the winner, 
and shall be rather chary of another contest.** 

"It will most probably have to come,** said El- 
dridge; "for I am not the man to give up in any 
struggle. Pride, if no other influence, ever quio reus 
me to renewed effort. I think we shall try it a«in^** 
• " I'm not ambitious for a new encounter," re^bfKM 
Craig. "*Let well enough alone* is one of my 
, mottoes. Still, as you are the loser, a principle of 
honor will not permit me to refase another trial.*' 

"When shall it be?** inquired Eldridge, whose 
thoughts were now all interested in a new and dan- 
gerous direction. 

"I am always at your service,'* was the prompt 
answer. "Will you be at McQuillan's to-night?" 

"Yes." 

" So will L There can be no better time or place.? • 

The two men walked on for a few rods in silence. 

"Are you particularly engaged this morning?" 
inquired Eldridge. 

"No. Why do you ask?" The question was put 
with seeming indifference. 

Some moments passed before the lawyer replied 
Then he said, — 
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"I'm a little too eager at times. But it is my 
temperament. I strike while the iron is hot : — some- 
limes well, sometimes wide of the mark. Still, I 
must strike: it*s my nature." 

"Prompt men are the world's benefactors," sail 
Craig, sententiously. 

"True in a certain sense. Yet they often mai 
their fortunes by a single hurried stroke of bad 
policy. But I won't moralize. What I was going 
to say is this: — ^I don't just like waiting for that re- 
newed trial of skill until this evening. Why not let 
it come now ? I'm at your service." 
^ ,:*And I/irt yours," replied Craig, with a heartiness 
%it>f tone tfeiat betrayed the pleasure he felt at the 
challeuHlib' 

" WMen shall it be?" asked Eldridge. 

"Perhaps," said Craig, "you have a cade in court 
this morning ?" 

"None that will suffer by my absence. No; I 
must get this little matter off my thoughts first. I'm 
a peculiar man, you see, and can't wait when I get 
very earnest on any subject. My purposes never 
linger. I strike, as I said before, while the iron i 
hot." 

"Suppose," said Craig, "we ride out to Newton's? 
I have a horse and wagon at Green's stables." 

"That will do," was promptly answered. 

"Where shall I call for you ?" 

"Nowhere. I'll walk round to the stables with 
you." 

"Very well," was uttered, low down in the throat 
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of Craig, over whose usually-pleasant, half-indolent, 
aimless countenance an observer could have seen 
the passage* of a singular change. No one who 
studied the lines of that countenance now would 
have said that he was an aimless man, or one with- 
out a vigorous I urpose. He partly averted his face, 
as if aware that his real character was revealing 
itself. 

The steps of the two men were visibly accelerated 
as they walked on in the direction of Green's stables. 
A little while Craig was silent ; then he seemed to 
force himself to speak, (and he did act under self- 
compulsion,) referring, in a kind of absept way, to 
the railroad project discussed on the previoM even- 
ing, and to the fortunes it would make for a certain 
favored few in Arden the moment it became a law. 
To this Eldridge responded in words, — not in 
thoughts. The latter were now too deeply interested 
in another subject 

At the stable Eldridge was left alone for some 
minutes, while Craig conferred with the hostler and 
got all things ready for the drive. The recollection, 
during that short period, of certain matters of busi- 
ness to wh jh he had promised to give attention tha 
morning, caused him to waver; and, when the horse 
and wagon was driven out, he said, in a hesitating 
manner, to Craig, — 

"I'm really afraid, now, that I cannot go with you 
this morning. I had forgotten a case that will cer- 
tainly be reached on the docket; and when it is 
reached I must be in court." 
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*^Ju8t as yon pleaae/' was pleasantly, almost in- 
differently, answered. " Any time will snit me. I'm 
on the safe side:-r-all right, you know." And he 
glanced at Eldridge from tiie comers of his eyes 
with a tantalizing leer. "* A bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush* is an old, safe motto. Hav- 
ing thiB bird in the hand, I shall not trouble myself 
about the two hopping in the bush:— eh?" 

Eldridge stood irresolute for some moments, his 
eyes cast upon the ground. Els business duties 
were claiming his attention on one side, and strongly 
ur^ng him to return to his office and make the 
needed preparation to go into court; on the other 
side, the desire to recover from Craig the two hun- 
dred dollars lost to him on the previous evening was 
so earnest that resistance seemed almost impossible. 
The entire indifference manifested by Craig at this 
stage of affairs rather favored his inclinings; for*it 
was conclusive that the winner of the night before 
had no very strong confidence in the result of an- 
other trial under different circumstances. 

^' I can't afford to lose two hundred dollars.*' Thus 
Eldridge talked, hurriedly, with himself, as he still 
stood looking upon the ground. "Last night my 
head was confused by Judge Gray's champagne; it 
is clear now. The odds were against me last night; 
they are in my favor now. Two hundred dollars are 
not to be made every day; — ^not, certainly, today, in 
court If the case goes against my client the loss ta 
hiDQL won't be much. I can pay him for what he 
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loses by my absence from court, aud still call: 'Qia. 
morning's business a good one." 

"I'll go with you,** he said, looking up from the 
ground, while a light flashed over his countenance. 

"Jump in, then,*' answered Craig, who showed 
neither surprise nor pleasure at the lawyer*8 decision. 
A moment after, and the fleet horse bounded away; 
and soon the two men left Arden far behind them. 



CHAPTEB XJX 

SUSPICION AWAFENBD. 



It was late in the afternoon when they returned 
ta Arden. Very different was their appearance in 
aspect and carriage as they rode into the town. 
Craig sat erect, calm, self-possessed; while Eldridge 
was almost crouching at his side, his eyes fixed on 
the ground, the lines of his face all relaxed, and his 
hands grasping the seat and side of the buggy, like 
^ne who felt himself insecure. 

"Shall I drive to your office?" inquired the 
former, in an even, courteous voice, as they entered 
the outskirts of the village. 

"No! no!" was replied, with a sudden, nervous 
start "Leave me at the stable; I'll walk home 
from there." 

Oraig drew upon one rein, and the vehicle isw&pt 
ground fix>m the main street. 
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"Shall wo see you at McQuillan's to-night?" in- 
qijired Craig, in a soft, inviting tone, as Eldridge 
•topped from the buggy a few moments after- 
ward. 

"1^0," was the emphatic answer. 

" The judge will expect you,** said the other, in 
the same pleasant, insinuating voice. 

"He won't see me if he does," was answered, 
almost rudely. "I shall remain at home to-night." 

"You are secretary of the Land Company, re- 
member,** suggested the tempter. "Last night*s 
meeting was only a preliminary one. Some things 
of importance are to be done this evening.** 

"I can't help it. You and the judge, and the 
rest of you, must do these things to suit yourselves. 
I shall not be there.*' 

"You'll think better of it after tea; particulgly 
when Judge Gray calls around for you, as jie 
certainly will when I inform him that you do not 
intend being at your post. He'll not consent to the 
secretary's absence, unless there be life and death i.i 
the case." 

" The secretary can resign, — and will, if need be," 
Baid Eldridge, gruffly. 

"He'll do no such thing," was smilingly answered, 
"Come, brighten up, my friend. It is always darkest 
just before daylight. Don't look as if you'd lost 
every thing worth having in the world, when so 
light a thing aa the turning up of a card may give 
you, some day, a fortune. You are about the hardest 
customer I've met with in a year, and more than a 
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match for me. I'm only indebted to a run of good 
luck for my present advantage." 

"Good-evening!" said Eldridge, in a hal&augiy, 
half-contemptuous manner, as he turned off rudely 
from his companion. 

"Good-evening," returned Craig, in a voice the 
most courteous imaginable. As the lawyer went 
plunging away in an unsteady, desperate kind of 
pace, Craig stood gazing after him with a sinister 
expression of countenance. 

"I'm not done yet, friend Eldridge," he muttered, 
the parting lips showing his white teeth, that glis- 
tened like the fangs of some beast of prey. "Men 
of your temperament are just the game. We have 
to play you the line right freely; but, the bait once 
taken, as it now is, and we are sure to bring you to 
land. Won't be at McQuillan's? We'll see about- 
ihl*!" 

Nearly eight hours had passed since Eldridge left 
his home in the morning: — eight hours, most of 
which had glided by like so many minutes; eight 
hours, nearly all of which had been spent in the 
eager excitement of play. The result has been 
guessed by the reader. Instead of winning back 
his two hundred dollars, Eldridge is the ftirther 
loser of seven hundred; and, worse than that, the 
loser, in an equal ratio, of conscience and principle. 
When cards were introduced on the night before at 
McQuillan's, his moral sense experienced a shock. 
Ko ethical question now intruded itself. It was 
simply the relation of loss and gain. He had trM4 
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as eagerly as any professional card-player to get tlie 
money of his opponent, and experienced a real plea- 
sure in the thought of not only recovering his own 
but winning a handsome sum fix)m his antagonist; 
and now he suffered more jfrom the thought of 
having lost in the contest than from any troubled 
sense of wrong-doing. His wily adversary had not 
failed to take more than one advantage over him. 
The first and leading one, and that which made all 
the rest easy, was to induce him to drink a glass of 
mixed brandy on their arrival at Newton's tavern. 
Eldridge saw not the telegraphic glances that passed 
between Craig and the bar-keeper, and never for 
an instant suspected the truth that, while his glass 
was doubly strengthened with fourth-proof brandy, 
that of his companion was scarcely colored with the 
fiery liquor. 

The contest between the two men had not heen 
an equal one by any means. Even with a fiiir an- 
tagonist Eldridge did not stand on even ground; 
for his mind, for most of the day, was beclouded 
from the cause just alleged, while that of his adver- 
sary was clear from the beginning. He was not, 
therefore, in a condition to detect the numerous 
little frauds passed upon him with the stealthy art 
of a professional gambler, — ^frauds that told fatally 
111 the result of almost every game. 

As Eldridge moved along in the direction of his 
home, he felt like one breatihing in a stifling atmo- 
sphere. He had never experienced sensations like 
those now oppressing him. The very earth seemed 
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ttnsteady beneath his feet. He hurried on, eager to 
reach his own door and pass within to a place of 
safety, — eager to hide from observation that he 
might hold with himself undisturbed intercour&e. 

Love of home was a strong peculiarity in the 
mind of Mr. Eldridge ; and, with all the uninviting 
features of his domestic life, thought and feeling 
ever turned homeward, and the more earnestly if 
any trouble assailed him. In early manhood, and 
before his marriage, what lovely pictures of home- 
joys iand home-comforts did imagination draw ! The 
cheerful hearth-fire, the pictured room, and the 
loving, tender, true-hearted life-companion, — ^how 
often were these represented, and how fondly dwelt 
upon! Honor, gain, ambition, held up their em- 
blazoned shields before him ; but their glitter could 
not win his eyes fri^m this picture nor dim its ex- 
ceeding brightness. And when, lured by external 
attractions that concealed much of her real quality, 
he selected from among the maidens one to share 
with him the good and evil of life, his happy eyes 
looked with a new delight on the prospective home, 
and the fair form that made it a real paradise had 
no longer a shadowy £GK^e, but the sweet, loving 
countenance of his chosen. 

The power of a woman over such a man is almost 
anlimited. She will be his good angel, leading him 
Oirough home-affections safely on his way through 
this world and upward to the world of eternal feli- 
city, or she will be an evil spirit, to fret and chafe 
and mar the good and beautiful within his soul, 

10 
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and, perchance, drag him down to the habitatiohi 
of endless wretchedness. If she be loving, true, 
and unselfish, she will be the angel of his home; if 
fretful, hasty, unsympathizing, selfish, the evil spirit 
of his household, — ^wretched herself, and making all 
unhappy around her. 

An error like that just committed by Eldridge 
never would have been made if all had been right 
at home. No temptation would have been strong 
enough to lure him away from that haven of peace 
and safety. And now, when the threshold of hie 
dwelling was crossed and the door shut behind hinu 
he felt a sense of relief, and the awakening of truer, 
better thoughts and purposes than any he had ex- 
perienced for hours. 

If ever in his life Eldridge needed the tender, 
soothing ministrations of a loving spirit, it was on 
this particular occasion. If ever true home-attrac- 
tions were needed to hold a man back from the 
path of danger into which his feet had almost un- 
wittingly strayed, it was now. Strongly disturbed 
was the equilibrium of his moral life; the even 
balance was trembling, — ^the preponderance ready 
to bear down the side of evil and throw the scale of 
virlue upward toward the beam. 

It was perhaps an hour before the evening twi- 
light when Mr. Eldridge entered his home and 
passed hurriedly into his office. He sat down at 
his table, on which lay, undisturbed, the books and 
papers left there in the morning, and, leaning his 
arms thereon, bent down and hid his face, breatbijig 
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ont, as he did so, a sigh that was foil of anguish. 
Thus alone, thought took up naturally a hurried re- 
Tiew of the day's doings. Gradually the excitement 
^f his feelings was calmed down, and, in a state of 
clearer rationality, he conned over the whole series 
of actions jfrom the time he left home until his pre- 
sent return. The result was self-condemnation and 
a clear conviction that he had not been fairly dealt 
by. The character of the man with whom he had 
passed the day showed itself in a new aspect; and 
sundry questions with regard to him, which he had 
often asked of himself in times past, were now par- 
tially answered. 

"There's something clearly wrong," he said to 
himself, as thought went out in this new direction. 
" Craig is not what I have supposed him to be. He 
wears a face that does not reflect his heart Yet he 
is on the best of terms with Judge Gray, and is 
constantly referring to him. Can it be that they 
are but jackal and lion ?" 

This thought visibly excited Mr. Eldridge. It 
was a new suspicion thrown into his mind, and one 
that he made an effort to cast out. 

"No! no!" he said, aloud, as he started up with 
a disturbed manner; "that is impossible. Judge 
Gray is a man of honor, with all his social peculiari- 
ties. The thought, even, is a great wrong. I will 
not give it place in my mind for a single moment." 

Still, he could not turn wholly aside from the 
conviction; and his mind kept recurring back to it 
in spite of his efforts to think in a new direction, 
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and queetions like the following would intrnda 
themselves : — 

" He certainly has shown a very particular interest 
in me all at once. "What is the meaning of it? 
What personal or social sympathy can exist between 
him and a man like Craig ? and yet they are known 
to be much together. I can't understand it!" 

Thought continued busy for a time longer, and 
questions touching his future action toward these 
two men were earnestly debated. The conclusions 
of his judgment at length found utterance in the 
words, — 

^' Enough for me that there is danger in the asso- 
ciation. It must not, shall not, be continued. 
There is, I fear, something not right behind these 
land schemes. I do not fancy the wine-and-brandy 
part of the business arrangements, and particularly 
object to the cards. Prospectively, I am already 
thousands of dollars richer than I was ; really, hun- 
dreds of dollars poorer. I have made large gains in 
an imagined future, but have lost seriously in the 
real present Morgan Eldridge, stop I Take not a 
single step further in this direction. Meet the evil 
already sustained, and then turn away from temp- 
tation!" ^ * 

Thus spoke out, with emphasis, the man's just 
convictions. His mind was growing clearer, bis 
feelings calmer, and judgment was rising into a 
true ascendency. 

"I will not go to McQuillan's this evening!" he 
Mud, resolutely. *<Let them manage afl&irs in their 
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own way. If all is right about the land speculation, 
Judge Gray is shrewd enough to take care of his 
own interests in the matter; and if his are secured 
mine must be also. It will be easy enough for me 
to keep posted up in the doings of the association.'' 

"But you are the secretary," came suggestively 
into his mind. 

"I will send in my resignation to-morrow," was 
answered to himsel£ 

Eldridge was entirely in earnest. He meant to 
absent himself fix>m the meeting to take place on 
that evening, and he meant to have nothing more to 
do actively with the land organization. There was 
danger for him in this new path into which his feet 
had wandered, and he was resolute in his purpose at 
once to turn aside therefrom. 



CHAPTER XHL 

A SAD AFFLICTION. 



Bo busy had Mr. Eldridge been with his own 
^iioughts, that, even though half an hour since his 
return home had elapsed, he had not observed the 
unusual stillness that reigned through the house. 
Gradually he became aware of the fikct, as, by a 
natural transition, his consciousness took a new 
iirection, and he listened for something to indicate 
the presence of his fitmily. But neither voices nor 
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the sound of footsteps, &r and faint even, roaelied 
his ears. 

"This is singular," he said to himself; and he 
went to the door of his oflBlce; and stood hearkening 
for almost the space of a minute. Once or twice 
he started slightly, as a real or imagined sound, like 
the moan of some one in pain, swept by his strain- 
ing sense. 

Mr. Eldridge held his breath, until he could hear 
his own heart beating loudly and feel its labored 
throbbings against his side. A sudden foreboding 
of evil oppressed him. From his office he stepped 
into the passage, still listening, and walked to the 
stairway. As he stood there, hearkening still, the 
same low, smothered voice of suffering was heard; 
but from what direction it came was not apparent. 

" Harriet !" he called, in suppressed tones. 

Up through the passages he heard the sound of 
his voice go echoing with a strangely-hollow mur- 
mur, as if through deserted halls. For a moment 
or two he listened, and then sprung with a quick 
bound up the stairs ; for he heard distinctly, though 
in a very low and smothered voice, the word — 

"Father!" 

"Harriet!" he called again. 

"Father! father!" 

It was the voice of little Katy, feint yet eager, 
and frill of suffering and fear. 

" Where are you, child ?" called Mr. Eldridge, 
whose bewildered sense did not make out the direo* 
tion from which the sound came. 
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"Father! oh, father, come!" 

The voice was almost by his side. He glanced 
just within the door of his own chamber, and there, 
upon the floor, lay Katy, her body drawn together, 
her face pale as ashes and distorted by suffering, 
and her large dark eyes looking up at him with an 
expression of blended hope and anguish. She made 
not the slightest movement to rise. 

** Katy ! Katy ! What ails you ?" 

Mr. Eldridge bent down over the prostrate child 
and laid his hand upon her forehead. It was cold 
and clammy. 

"Oh, fether! father!" Tears gushed from her 
eyes. But still she lay in that unnatural position,— « 
and lay perfectly motionless. 

Mr. Eldridge took hold of one arm and drew it 
up. The movement was answered by a quick, 
sharp cry of pain, and the words, — 

« Oh, don't, father! don't!" 

"What ails you, Katy? Where are youTiurt?" 
anxiously inquired Mr. Eldridge. 

"WilUam shook me out of the pear-tree,*' she 
. answered, the tears still streaming over her £Ekce. 

" Where is your mother ?" 

"I don't know." 

" Was she at home when you were hurt ?'* 

"No, sir." 

"Where is William?" 

" I don't know. He ran away when I felL" 

" Are you very badly hurt ?" 

"Oh, father, father!" 
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The voice itself, no longer sharp and load, but 
low and wailing, answered the question too truly. 

"Let me raise you upon the bed," said Mr.Et 
dridge, making a motion to draw his hands beneath 
her. 

" Don't, father I Oh, don't touch me !" she oried^ 
fearfully. 

" You can't lie upon the floor in this way, Katy." 

"Don't! don't! don't! Oh! oh! oh! Father!" 

Mr. Eldridge had passed his hands under her, and 
was lifting her upon the bed. The movement pro- 
duced such pain that she uttered a single shriek, 00 
wild and full of anguish that it made the father's 
blood curdle around his heart When he had laid 
her upon the soft bed and raised himself up so that 
he could look into her face, he saw a deathlike 
countenance. The suffering of the moment had 
proved more than nature could bear. 

"Katy I" ho called to her. 

But she heard him not. 

"Katy! My child I" 

He might as well have spoken to the wind. Close 
to her lips he nextl)ent his ear; but there came not 
the faintest sound of breathing. He fixed his eyes 
sharply upon her neck and breast; but every line 
and fibre was motionless as stone. 

For a little while Mr. Eldridge was too greatly 
alarmed and excited to see clearly what to do. The 
first impression on his mind was that Katy's life had 
given out with the wild scream of pain that still 
rung in his ears and thrilled along his nerves. A 1 
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ments he stood over her in anguish ; then he 
it into the passage, and called, first the name 
wifBy then that of the servant, and then, in 
on, the names of his two hoys. But there 
i to him no answer hut the echoes of his 
doe. It was plain that he was alone in 
186 with his dead, or, it might be, dying, 

y ! Katy !" he called, wringing his hands in- 
, as he returned to the chamber and once 
X)od over the inanimate form of the little 

whose white face there had not come back 

1 trace of feeling. 

m^t of the doctor caused him to leave the 
r quickly and hurry down-stairs. "If she 
come to herself before I get back?" The 
ion arrested his feet for an instant ; but only 
Qstant. If help was obtained at all it must 
ugh the physician, and the quicker his aid 
B secured the better. 

Cldridge threw open the door, and glanced 
up and down for some one who would beai 
ge to the doctor. No one appearing, he was 
tarting off himself when Dr. Penrose came 
J a short distance away, at a crossing, 
loud call of Mr. Eldridge reached bit ears ; 
\ eager, beckoning hand that suddenly cut 
pirith quick motions caused him to haeten his 
id change their direction, 
doctor! CO okly!" uiged Mr. El- 

as soon i ) had feachtd bim 
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within a few paces ; and he turned into the house 
Dr. Penrose followed him in silence. 

"Is she dead?" was the father's anxious query, a 
they reached the hedside and stood looking upoi 
the ashen face of Katy. 

Dr. Penrose hent his ear close down to the moutl 
of the child and listened for a few moments. Thei 
he bared her breast and laid his hand over hei 
heart 

" What is the cause of this ?" inquired the doctor 
turning with a serious face to Mr. Eldridge. 

" I found her," was answered, " only a few minuter 
ago, lying upon the floor in this room and moaninj 
in pain. As I lifted her in my arms to lay her upoi 
the bed, she gave a wild scream and fainted." 

"Do you know nothing more?" asked the doctor. 

" She told me, before I tried to raise her up, thai 
she had fallen from the pear-tree." 

"Where is she hurt?" 

"I cannot tell. She appears to have crept up- 
itairs after her fall ; but she did not move herself 
on fne floor when I came in." 

The doctor passed his hand under her clothing 
And felt carefully along her limbs and body. 

"Is she dead?" asked Mr. Eldridge, hoarsely, si 
the doctor was silently making the examination. 

" I think not : only suspended vital action," WM 
briefly returned. 

" Something wrong here," he said, a moment or 
two after replying to the father's question. 

"Wrong where?" was inquired. [ 
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"About the spine. " 

"Oh, doctor!'* ejaculated Mr. Eldridge, before 
whose mind was at once presented the sad image 
of a hopelessly-deformed child ; " her back is not 
broken ? Don't say that, Dr. Penrose ! — don't say 
that!" 

" I can say nothing positively," was answered, :n 
a low, serious voice. "But the injury is here; 
(touching the spine.) " See how largely this verte* 
bra protrudes beyond the others." 

" Poor, poor diild !" murmured the father, as he 
turned his fisMje away. 

"Where is Mrs. Eldridge?" asked the doctor. 
"Will you call her?" 

" She is not at home," replied Mr. Eldridge. 

" Then you had better send for her immediately, 
if you have not already done so." 

"I do not know where to send," returned Mr. 
Eldridge, in a perplexed voice. 

" She was at Mrs. Glendy's about three o'clock," 
said the doctor. " I saw her and Mrs. Weakly going 
in as I passed." 

"What? — there?" ejaculated Mr. Eldridge, to 
whom the intelligence came with a new shock of 
pain. 

"Yes; I am certain of it," replied the doctor, 
" Suppose you send one of your boys there with a 
message for her to come home immediately ?" 

" Neither of them are here. But I can go mysolC 
You will stay until my return ?" 

"Be as quick as possible." 
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Mr. Eldridge left the room, and was half-wa;y 
down-etairs, when the doctor called to him, and 
said, — 

^ Stop at my honse in passing, and say to Mrs. 
Penrose tiiat I want her here immediately. Tell 
her not to delay a single moment, bnt to come at 
once." 

" Thank you, doctor. I will do so." 

And Mr. Eldridge hurried away. Mrs. Penrose, 
on receiving the message from her husband, and 
learning in a few words from Mr. Eldridge on what 
account she was wanted, left for her neighbor's 
house without stopping to make the slightest change 
or addition to her dress, while Mr. Eldridge kept on 
toward the residence of Mrs. Glendy. 

" Is Mrs. Eldridge here ?" he asked of the servant 
who came to the door. 

" I don't know, sir," was replied, in what seemed 
to him a tone of evasion. 

" Will you see ?" Mr. Eldridge spoke in a firm, 
imperative voice, that made its impression on the 
servant. 

"Yes, sir," she answered, and went back into the 
house. Bhe was gone for so long a time that Mr. 
Eldridge was about laying his hand again upon the 
knocker, when he saw her coming slowly down the 
stairway. In his eagerness to get her answer he 
stepped within the door and moved a few paces 
down the hall. 

" Is Mrs. Eldridge here ?" He spoke so loud that 
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the sound of his voice went ringing through the 
house. 

**No, sir; she is not here," replied the girl. 

There was something in her manner that idfl 
strong douht on the mind of Mr. Eldridge. 

« Is Mrs. Glendy at home ?" 

The girl stammered out a negative. 

"Are you sure?" 

He did not really hear her answer ; for, before it 
was made, the murmur of suppressed voices sounded 
distinctly from an adjoining room. Mr. Eldridge 
was in no state of mind to weigh nice proprieties of 
action or to pay any regard to the ordinary rules of 
social etiquette. He was satisfied, from the manner 
of the girl, that his wife was in the house ; and the 
necessity of finding her at once overruled all other 
considerations. Not an instant did he hesitate, but 
moved across to the door of the room from which 
the voices came, and swung it open. Three persons 
were revealed within ; but neither of them proved 
to be Mrs. Eldridge. There were Mrs. Glendy, Mrs. 
Weakly, and a man well known in Arden, but not 
by any means of fair reputation. They were seated 
at a table, on which were cards. A vacant chair 
pushed back from the table plainly showed the re- 
cent presence of a fourth member of the party. 
But Mr. Eldridge had stronger evidence than this, 
in the &ct that he saw a portion of a lady*s dress 
vanishing through the door as he entered. 

" Sir !" With this simple ejaculation, uttered m 
the tone of one who felt herself outraged by an nu- 
ll 
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warrantable intrusion, Mrs. Glendy greeted tlie 
abrupt entrance of Mr. Eldridge. She arose as 
she spoke, and looked angrily at her unwelcome 
visitor, 

" Is my wife here ?" inquired Mr. Eldridge, in a 
stern, imperative way. 

"You can answer that question for yourself.'* 
And Mrs. Glendy threw her eyes around the apart- 
ment 

" She is not in this room. I can see that. Is she 
in the house?" 

"I never answer any but gentlemanly interroga- 
tions !" retorted Mrs. Glendy. 

"Pardon my rudeness," said Mr. Eldridge, re- 
pressing the strong excitement under which he was 
laboring, and lowering his voice to a more respectful 
tone. "There has been a sad accident at home, and 
I am in search of my wife. Dr. Penrose informed 
me that he saw her here this afternoon." 

" She was here," replied Mrs. Glendy, her offended 
manner at once changing, "but left a short time 
since. What has happened, sir?" 

" Our little E[ate has had a fall, and is in a dread« 
fill condition," replied Mr. Eldridge. 

"Where is she injured?" inquired Mrs. Weakly, 
evincing a lively concern, and stepping close up to 
where Mr. Eldridge stood. 

"About the spine, I believe. She is now insensible. 
I found her all alone in the house, lying upon the 
floor, unable to move. Do you think my wife is at 
your house, Mrs. Weakly ?" 
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" She may be, but it is doubtful. Who is with 
your Kate?" 

" Dr. Penrose and his wife." 

Mr. Eldridge stepped back from the room as he 
replied, adding, as he was turning away, — 

" I must hurry home. Should you see my wife, 
tell her not to delay an instant If either of you 
know where she is, in heaven's name send to her 
quickly." 

WiUi these words, Mr. Eldridge left the startled 
inmates of the room and glided from the house. 
As he gained the street and turned his eyes in the di- 
rection of his home, he saw his wife a short distance 
in advance, running wildly along the pavement. 

There was no longer any doubt of her presence at 
Mrs. Glendy's at the time of his entrance, nor of her 
having heard him tell of the dreadfril accident which 
had befallen Katy. A new pang shot through his 
heart, and an audible groan passed his lips. 

" Unhappy wife and mother !" he said, aloud ; then, 
with more bitterness of feeling, added, " Wretched 
woman ! You have taken one step too fiur ! Right 
actions need no veil of falsehood; virtuous com- 
panionship no mantle of concealment. Gracious 
heavens I has it come to this already I" 

Mr. Eldridge clasped his hands together in bitter 
anguish of spirit, then strode forward at a more 
rapid pace in the direction of home. 



I 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THB SELFISH MOTHEB. 

At the bedside of poor Katy Mr. Eldridge found 
his wife weeping and wringing her hands, and filling 
the house with unavailing cries. Mrs. Penrose was 
ministering, as best she could, to the little sufferer, 
now restored to consciousness, and free, in a mea- 
sure, from pain. 

"Don't cry so, mother!" he heard Katy say, as he 
entered the room. 

"Oh, dear! dear! that I should have a broken- 
backed child!" sobbed Mrs. Eldridge, unheeding 
the words of her injured little one. "Oh, dear! 
dear!" 

" Calm yourself Mrs. Eldridge," said Mrs. Pen- 
rose, in a low, firm tone. " Summon all your self- 
possession." 

"Where is the doctor? I thought he was 
here." 

" He has gone home for some bandages, but will 
be back in a moment." 

" Oh, dear ! he stays a long time ! Hadn't you 
better go for him, Mr. Eldridge ?" 

But Mr. Eldridge didn't even look toward hit 
wife. 

"Oh! oh! oh! It's dreadful!" sobbed Mrs. El 
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iridge. "Dreadful! dreadful! Does the doctor 
really think her back is broken ?" 

" My dear madam/' said Mrs. Penrose^ drawinj^^ 
Mrs. Eldridge away from tlie bed, and speaking il^ 
her ear, "fbr the sake of your poor child, cahh 
yourself; and, for her sake, do not again refsr to 
the nature of the injury she may have sustained/' 

" But does the doctor really think that her back 
is broken, Mrs. Penrose ?" 

" The spine is seriously injured." 

"Oh, dear!" And Mrs. Eldridge sobbed and 
wrung her hands. "Oh, dear! Of all things in 
the world to have a hunchbacked child, and she a 
daughter. Td rather a thousand limes see her in 
her grave !" 

^^Mrs. Eldridge!" Surprise and rebuke were 
blended in the tones of Mrs. Penrose. 

"It's true, Mrs. Penrose. Oh, dear! It will kill 
me!" 

"Think of your child, madam, not of yourself" 
said the doctor's wife, almost sternly. 

" Oh, I can't think of any thing but a cripple in the 
fitmily, and she a daughter ! Oh, dear ! Oh, dear !" 

Much as Mrs. Penrose sought to check these ut- 
terances of the selfish mother, that were loud enough 
to reach the ears of Katy, she was unable to do so. 
The child heard and understood every word, and 
they brought to her shrinking heart the first sad in- 
timations of a future that would be full of neglect, 
wrong, and suffering. She iuid seen a broken- 
backed little girl once; and the image of her de» 
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formed body and shrunken, unlovely face was as 
distinct to her mind now as when she first looked 
on the poor unfortunate. But few emotions of pity 
were excited within her at the time. She had felt 
more of disgust than sympathy ; and she distinctly 
emembered how she had shrunk away from the 
child and felt as if she would on no account have 
touched her. Tears fell over her cheeks ; but they 
were from a fountain never touched before, — a 
fountain very far down in her young spirit, and 
hidden until now. 

"Poor child!" sobbed the mother, touched mo- 
mentarily with a true sympathy for her little one, 
and bending over and laying her cheek against her 
wet face ; " poor, poor child !*' 

At this moment Dr. Penrose re-entered the 
chamber. As soon as Mrs. Eldridge saw him she 
turned away from the bed, and came a few steps, 
saying, in a voice of peculiar distress, — 

" Oh, doctor !— doctor ! Isn't this terrible ? But 
don't tell me her back is broken !" 

" Hush V returned Dr. Penrose, in a low, caution- 
ing whisper ; and he raised his finger to his lips. 

"Any thing but that, doctor! I can bear any 
thing but that !" sobbed the mother. 

"Madam!" (Dr. Penrose knit his brows and 
looked at her sternly,) "I must enjoin calmness and 
silence." 

"But, doctor, how can I be calm and silent? Do 
you think I have no feelings ? I am not made of 
■tone." 
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^If yon pleasef add the dotbatj stepping past 
the excited woman, and moTing her afflde with hk 
hand as he did so. 

'^How do yon feel now, dear?' He epcke to 
"Katy in a low, tender, enconraging voice. 

<^ Better," answered the child. 

^^Kot in mnch painl" 

"l^o,mr." 

^^I shall haye to moye yon a little, dear," said the 
doctor; — ^'jost a little. Bnt Til tiy and not hnrt 
yoo, if possible; and it will soon be over. Then 
you will feel a great deal better." 

A shadow of fear came over the child's fiu^ 

"What are you going to do, doctor?" Mrs. 
£Idridge had turned, and was now standing by hia 
side. 

" If you please, madam !" and the doctor waved 
her back with a gesture of impatience. 

"Come, Harriet" Mr. Eldridge laid his hand 
upon the arm of his wife and tried to draw her 
away. But she resisted the attempt. 

" What are yon going to do with her, doctor ?" 
she asked again. 

Dr. Penrose raised himself from the bed, and, 
taking the arm of Mrs. Eldridge in a resolute way, 
conducted her from flie room. 

Don't come back, madam," he said, on gaining 
the passage, " until we send for you. Your nerves 
are too much excited ; and if you remain you will 
do harm/* 

"Oh, doctor!" And Mrs. Eldridge caufi^ht hold 
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of the doctor's arm; but he shook her off reso- 
lutely. 

" I can't stay away from my child !" she said, in 
a dramatic tone, making a movement to return to 
the apartment where the little sufferer lay. 

^'You must keep away, or act like a sensible 
woman," retorted the doctor, who was &st losing 
his temper. 

" You are insulting !" 

"And you are a " The word "fool" almost 

found an utterance. 

"For heaven's sake, Eldridge, keep your wife out 
of the room until I can give this child the attention 
she needs," said the doctor, as he returned, evincing 
a good deal of excitement. 

"H-u-s-h, doctor! Don't speak so roughly." 
And Mrs. Penrose Md her hand on her husband's 
arm and tried to soothe his temporary disturb- 
ance. 

"Give aU attention to your patient," said Mr. 
Eldridge, firmly. " I will see that you are not inter- 
rupted." And he went hastily out. Bis wife met 
him only a step from the door, in the act of re- 
turning. 

"You can't go in there now," said he, resolutely, 
as he shut the door behind him ; and Mr. Eldridge 
looked so sternly into his wife's face that her eyes 
quailed. 

A little while they stood confronting each other. 
Then both started, as a sharp cry of pain was heard 
in the room where their child lay. 
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"What is he doing to her?" exclaimed the mo 
ther, turning pale. 

"My poor, poor child !*' said Mr. Eldridge, all the 
tenderest feelings of his heart awakened, and mov* 
ing t4)ward the little sufferer. 

" Oh, dear ! I cannot bear it !" cried Mrs. Eldridge, 
Biiddenly raising her hands to her ears, as shriek 
after shriek came from the lips of Katy: "it will 
kill me r 

Disgust at the utter selfishness exhibited by his 
wife was mingled in the heart of Mr. Eldridge with 
yearning pity for his child. He could not help say- 
ing, in a tone of contempt, — 

"I'm afraid of the consequences in your case! 
Sj-mpathy with pain is more terrible than pain it- 
sel£ Perhaps she had better be removed from 
the house, lest her cries shock your nerves too 
severely!" 

All was again silent in the room where Eaty was 
alone with the doctor and his wife. The cutting 
rebuke just uttered was felt by Mrs. Eldridge, whose 
eyes quailed under the stern, almost fierce, gaze of 
her excited and indignant husband. With finger on 
her lip, Mrs. Penrose now appeared at the door, near 
which the parents of Katy still remained. 

"It is over," she said, in a low whisper ; "and she 
will not have to be disturbed again, poor child V 

"Is it as bad as the doctor thought?" asked Mr. 
Eldridge, hoarsely. 

" The Bpine is badly injured," replied Mrs, Pea- 
rose. 
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"Broken?" 

" So it is termed." 

"My poor, unfortunate child!" Tears dimmed 
the eyes of Mr, Eldridge. 

" Oh, it is dreadful!— dreadful P* sobbed Mrs. El- 
tfridge. " I could have borne her derifti more calmly. 
A poor hunchback ! A burden to^'herself and to 
every one else. Oh, dear ! Oi^ dear ! Is she asleep 
now, Mrs. Penrose?" 

" She is free from pain." 

"Shall I go in to her?" 

"Not unless you will be very composed." 

"How can I be? I am her mother; and my 
nerves are not of iron. How can I look at her, 
crippled as she is for life, and be all unmoved ?" 

" Then fbr the present you must not go near her. 
The doctor indsts on the most perfect quiet." 

Mr. Eldridge laid his hand on the arm of his wife, 
and endeavored to lead her away, saying, as he did 

BO, — 

" Come, flarriet ! The shock has been too much 
for you." 

But she stood firmly resistant. He still endea 
Tored to draw her away. 

"Release my arm !" she said, angrily shaking him 
off. 

"Let reason and affection unite to govern you, 
Mrs. Eldridge," said Mrs. Penrose, in a low but 
penetrating voice. "You need them both in the pre- 
sent case. Under one of those mysterious permis- 
sions of Providence that look so dark in the suffering 
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present, you are suddenly called upon to assume 
a new relation, — one demanding self-denial and 
doling for the exercise of tender pity and unselfish 
love. Think not of yourself, but of your poor, dear 
little sufferer, whoie whole life is to Ve marred by 
this sad misfortune." 

**I could have seen her laid in her grave with less 
emotion," said Mrs. Eldridge, sobbing again. ^^Oh, 
dear ! Oh, dear ! To be a cripple for life ! — and such 
a cripple! A broken-backed woman! Isn't it 
dreadful, Mrs. Penrose V 

The doctor's wife did not venture a reply. Dis- 
gust at the selfish mother was so strong that, had 
she spoken, she must have uttered words that might 
not be said without lasting ofience. 

Dr. Penrose now joined them in the passage 
where they were standing. He looked very serious. 
Mr. Eldridge came to his side, and, grasping his 
hand, said, — 

"I know the worst, doctor. My poor child is 
hopelessly injured?" 

"I fear so, Mr. Eldridge," replied the doctor, so- 
berly. "It is one of those sad cases that draw deep- 
est on the sympathies. Let me particularly enjoin," 
he added, in a firmer voice, and with professional 
emphasis, "the most perfect quiet for my pat:ent. 
Above all things," — and he looked steadily at Mrs 
Eldridge, — "let no allusion be made in her presence 
to the nature of her injury. No good can arise there 
from, and much evil may be occasioned." 
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The mother answered only by a succession of 
impassioned sobs and moans. 

"Do not let her be moved under any pretence 
whatever,'* added the doctor. "I will call around 
again in about an hour, to see how she is doing. 
You had better remain a little while longer, Mrs. 
Penrose. I have one or two visits yet to make 
before night." 

The doctor withdrew, and his wife returned to 
the room where the child lay, followed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Eldridge. Katy raised her large eyes, humid 
from recent suffering, and fixed them upon her 
father's face with a look that touched him deeply, — 
so deeply that he could not keep back the tears. 
. He bent over, and pressed his lips to her forehead 
very tenderly. 

"How does my little girl feel?" he asked, in a 
low voice, which had in it more of love's music for 
the ears of Katy than she had ever heard before. 

" Better, papa !" answered the child, in a whisper, 
looking gratefully into his face. 

"I'm glad of it," he said, laying his hand upon 
her head and smoothing her damp hair with a 
caressing movement. 

" Oh, dear I" now broke in Mrs. Eldridge, with 
one of her dramatic sobs; "oh! my poor, po<»r 
child !" And she bent over Katy with an impas- 
sioned gesture, tears gushing over her face. 

"Don't cry, mother," said Katy; "Tm better 
now!" 

"Oh, dear, no! you a'n't any better, and you'll 
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never be any better, child. Oh, dear! To think 
it should have happened to one of my children-^ 
Oh, my! Oh, dear!" 

"Harriet!*' 

« Mrs. Eldridge !" 

Mr. Eldridge and the doctor's wife spoke in warn- 
ing voices at the same moment. Elaty's eyes filled 
with tears : she shut them tightly and turned her 
head away, while an expression of grief settled upon 
her pale face. 

"For her sake," whispered Mrs. Penrose, "control 
yourself." 

" It is easy to talk," said Mrs. Eldridge, with 
considerable petulance in her voice. "If it were 
your child who had her back broken, you wouldn't 
take it any more easily than I do." 

Mrs. Penrose turned from the bedside and walked 
to the opposite part of the room. Mr. Eldridge, 
moved by an impulse similar to that from which 
Mrs. Penrose had acted, went almost hastily firom 
the apartment, leaving the mother alone by the bed- 
side of Katy. 

A few more selfish, imbecile utterances were 
made, and then Mrs. Eldridge also retired, going 
from the room, and passing to an fdjoining cham- 
ber, where she threw herself, with a feeling of weak 
abandonment, on a bed, and hid her face among the 
pillows. 

As soon as Mr. Eldridge heard his wife leave 
Eaty's room, he returned, and, sitting down by his 
child, bent over and looked tenderly and lovingly 

12 
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upon her changed and suftering countenance, even 
pressing his lips again to her forehead, — a sign of 
aflfection not given until now for a long, long time. 
He took also one of her little hands and held i^ 
tightly within his own. 

"How do you feel now, dear?" he inquired, u 
tones of aflfection. 

Light came with a flash into Katy's eyes. It was 
not within her memory the time when her father 
had spoken with so much of love in his voice. 

" I*m better," she simply answered, while a smile 
trembled about her lips and even flushed slightly 
her almost-colorless &ce. Her father kissed her 
again ; for his heart was yearning toward her, full 
of pity. 

" Don't you feel any pain ?" he asked. 

"No, father." The smile was deeper and the 
flush on her face warmer; for her heart was touched 
by the manifested love of her father as it had never 
been touched before. Never, perhaps, since life had 
grown into full consciousness, had she felt so truly 
happy as at this moment. 

" I'm glad to hear you say so, dear." And a hand 
was laid gently on her head. 

" I don't think William meant to do it, father." 
said Katy, after a little while. " He shook the tree, 
but he didn't know I would fall." 

The brows of Mr. Eldridge contracted. He did 
not think, with Katy, that William was blameless. 
He knew too well his evil, reckless disposition. 

"Don't whip him, father!" The child spoke in a 
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pleading voice. " He didn't mean to hurt me. How 
could he know that I was going to fell ? And he'll 
be so sorry !** 

Mr. Eldridge was silent with surprise. Hereto- 
fore, if either of her brothers wronged her in the 
slightest manner she was angrily importunate for 
his punishment, and took delight in the consequent 
suffering. 

"I think he will be sorry." Mr. Eldridge spoke 
rather to himself than to Katy. The child took up 
his words instantly, saying, — 

" Oh, I know he'll be sorry. He gets angry, and 
BO do L But he wouldn't hurt me bad on pur- 
pose." 

" It's very wrong to get angry," said Mr. Eldridge. 

"I know it is." The little face grew thoughtful 
even to seriousness. "I'll try and not get angry 
any more, as long as I live." 

Mr. Eldridge was touched by the simple earnest- 
ness of his little one, yet more by the spirit of for- 
giveness, so new in her, yet sO beautiful to him in 
its first and unexpected manifestation. 

" Forgive us our trespasses, as we tbrgive those 
who trespass against us." 

These words fell from his lips. The utterance 
was involuntary, — ^the tone in which they were said, 
reverent. 

E^ty lifted her eyes again to her fether's face, 
and looked at him half wonderingly. 

In that hour strong bonds, never to be broken, 
were cast around the hearts of the father and child. 
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Each regarded the other with a new and tenderei 
feeling. 

" I forgive William." 

These words, from the lips of Kaly, broke the 
deep silence that followed. 

Mr. Eldridge tried to respond, but he could not 
trust his voice. Tears suddenly filled his eyes, and 
he turned away his face to conceal his emotion. 

Mrs. Penrose, who had been a deeply-interested 
witness of these new, brief passages of love between 
the £a.ther and child, now came forward, and, laying 
her hand on Mr. Eldridge, said, — 

"Tm afraid this is too exciting for Katy. The 
doctor says she must be kept perfectly quiet. Per- 
haps you had better leave her alone with me ?" 

"You are right,*' answered the father, rising up 
quickly. Again he pressed his lips to the brow and 
lips of Katy, then turned away and left the room. 
Katy's eyes followed his retiring form as it receded 
through the doon When it had vanished the lids 
dropped slowly upon her cheeks and were shul 
tightiy ; but a gentle smile remained upon her lips. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MORE STRIFE. 

Mr. Eldridoe, on leaving the room wliere his 
•offering child lay, did not seek the apartment 
whither his wife had retired, but went down-stairs 
to his office. Instead of desiring to draw nearer to 
her in this affliction, her recent conduct and the 
spirit in which she received the painful intelligence 
of KaIj's injury created a strong feeling of re- 
pulsion. Her visit to Mrs. Glendy's, and the cir- 
cumstances under which he found her there, now 
that they were recalled in thought, reawakened the 
angry indignation felt a short time before, and he 
Bidd, bitterly, — 

" That was one step too fer I". 

The thought, starting in his mind at the same ui- 
stant^ that she was only occupied as he had been 
11 day, and, perhaps, harmlessly in comparison, sent 
the blood hotly to his brow. 

"If right for you, why wrong for her?" The 
question came to him with an unwelcome perti- 
nence. But he pushed it aside with an impulsive 
ejaculation of scorn for a woman who could stoop 
to a man's vices. 

A mental conflict such as this was in no way ^dal- 
culated to soothe the troubled mind of Mr. El^dge, 

12* 
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to awaken better impulses or to strengthen those 
already active. All the tender feelings that moved 
over his heart and stirred its waters deeply as he 
stood bending over Katy a little while before were 
now obscured, and in their place was anger toward 
his wife, mingled with contempt for the weak selfish- 
ness she had exhibited. From this state of mind he 
was suddenly started by hearing her loud, quick call 
to William. She had come down-stairs, and was 
standing in the street door. 

" Oh, you wicked wretch, you !" she exclaimed, a 
moment after. " TouVe almost killed your sister ! 
Her back's broken; and she'll be a cripple for 
lifer 

"I didn't touch her," Mr. Eldridge heard Wil 
liam say. 

" Yes, you did, though ! You shook her out of 
the pear-tree." 

"Who says so ?•• 

" Why, Katy says so." 

" She lies ! I didn't do no such thing. She fell 
out herself. I never touched the tree: — did I, 
Jacob?" 

"No, you didn't," replied the elder brother, 
positively. 

" There ! — ^I told you I didn't. Jacob was there, 
and he knows, I guess." 

"She's no business climbing trees like a tom- 
boy," added Jacob. "I've told her she'd get hurt 
one of these days; and now she has." 
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" Her back's broken, and she'll be a poor cripple 
for life," said Mrs. Eldridge. 

" 'Ta'n't none of my fault. I've told her to keep 
out of the trees. Girls can't climb," returned Wil- 
liam, scarcely touched by the painful intelligence. 

" William !" Mr. Eldridge had come to his office 
door, and now called his son in a stem voice. The 
lad started, and grew slightly pale. 

" Sir !" There was a quiver in his voice. 

" I want you. Come !" 

William came slowly toward his father. 

"What are you going to do?" inquired Mrs. El- 
dridge, who moved along by the side of William. 
Her husband made no reply, but laid his hand on 
the boy's arm, as soon as he was in reach, and drew 
him toward the door of his office. 

" He didn't shake Katy out of the tree," said Mrs. 
Eldridge, very positively, " and you mustn't punish 
him." 

There came a rush of angry feelings into the 
heart of Mr. Eldridge at this interference, and with 
an impatient jerk he flung William past him into 
his office. The impulse given to the boy was 
stronger than the father had designed ; for, on re- 
leasing his hold upon his arm, William was thrown 
with some violence to the opposite side of the 
room, where he struck against a chair. There was 
an instant wild outcry, that pealed through the 
bouse. 

" Oh, dear ! Oh, dear ! Oh, my head ! my head !" 

" Brute !" exclaimed Mrs. Eldridge. 
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Dr. Penrose had entered jast as William reached 
the door of his father's office, and witnessed all that 
passed. Mr. Eldridge saw him standing by the side 
of his wife, as he turned toward her on hearing the 
offensive epithet she had applied to him, and he waa 
stung by a sense of disgrace that went deep into his 
heart. 

" William ! Cease crying this instant !" he said, 
sternly. But the boy heeded him not. 

" YouVe crippled him, I suppose." Half triumph- 
ant was the tone in which Mrs. Eldridge uttered 
these words, as if she had an interest in fixing some 
wrong upon her husband. 

Fearing that the boy had sustained a serious in- 
jury. Dr. Penrose stepped into the office, and, pass- 
ing over to William, said to him, in a quiet, authori- 
tative voice, — 

"Stop this crying, and tell me where you are 
hurt" 

"Here!— oh, here!" And William held his 
hands against the side of his head. The doctor laid 
his fingers on the injured parts, and found a lump 
like a pigeon's egg. 

"Iffliiere, is it?" he inquired. 

"Yes. Oh, dear! Oh, dear!" 

*^ Come ! come ! Stop this crying," said the doc 
tjr, in a commanding way. " You're not hurt, of 
iny consequence." 

This decision in the case was final ; and so 'William 
felt it to be, for he ceased his outcry instantly. 

The scene now was painfully embarrassing to all 
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parties. Mr. Eldridge felt himself disgraced iu the 
doctor's eyes by the opprobrious epithet of his wife, 
made under circumstances that, seen only in a single 
aspect, gave color to the implication. 

" Al! this is bad, Snd all very mortifying, doctor," 
he said, after a pause. " But don't think the worst 
of it. I have causes of disturbance that lie deeper, 
perhaps, than you imagine. Will you go up and 
seeKaty?" 

The voice of Mr. Eldridge softened with the last 
^ntence. 

The doctor left the door and went up-stairs without 
a word in reply. 

"Harriet!" (Mr. Eldridge turned with an indig- 
nant expression to his wife, the instant that Dr. 
Penrose left them;) "I have borne a great deal from 
you during the few troubled years of our married 
life, and I could have borne a great deal more if it 
went not beyond the annoyances incident to an ill- 
regulated, selfish, impatient temper. But, when you 
add to all this disgrace of yourself and family and 
insult to me, you go a step too far, as you will find 
to your sorrow." 

"Oh, don't make any weak threats," was an 
gwered, with a sneer. "I'm used to them." 

To this Mr. Eldridge said not a word, but passed 
her in the door of his office, and went up to join 
the doctor at Katy's bedside. 

"I'm glad to find her so comfortable," said Dr. 
Penrose, turning from Katy, over whom he wa< 
standing. " She has no pain." 
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f^What was the matter with William?" Katy 
looked earnestly at her father, and with a troubled 
expression of countenance, as she made the inquiry. 

" Kpthing but a little bruise on his h^kd," replied 
-Ue doctor, not waiting for Mr. EMridge to answer. 
"He fell against a chair." 

"Tm sure he didn't mean to hurt me," said Katy, 
« He didn't know Td fall." 

" Oh, no; of course he didn't mean to do it," said 
ihe doctor. "It was only in play." 

"I've shaken the tree when he was in it, — and 
not in play, either." KAty spoke the words as if 
to herself, closing the sentence in a tone of self- 
reproach. "But I'll never do it again," she added, 
with a sigh. "I wouldn't have him tkU and get 
' hurt so for the world !" 

Her eyes filled, and she closed the lids over thorn 
tightly. 

"Don't punish him for it. He didn't know I 
would fall. You won't whip him ? will you, father ?'* 
she said, a moment after, glancing up, through tear- 
ful eyes, into her father's face. 

" No, my dear child ; no !" Mr. Eldridge answered 
with unusual earnestness and in a voice not un- 
touched by emotion. "Of course, your brother 
would not hurt you so badly on purpose." 

B^aty seemed relieved by this assurance. She 
made no further remark, but lay with her large eyes 
fixed upon the face of her father, between whom and 
herself there had suddenly grown up a new and 
tender interest. What depth and beauty were in* 
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those dark eyes ! Mr. Eldridge wondered as Jie 
looked into them. 

" She must not be moved," said the doctor, speak- 
ing aside to Mr. Eldridge, who seemed scarcely to 
lear him. 

"We must now leave her in your care," added the 
doctor. " See that she is kept as quiet as possible ; 
and do not, on any account, permit a change of 
position." 

"All that you direct shall be carefully observed," 
answered Mr. Eldridge. "I will remain with her 
myself all night." 

The eyes of Katy turned with a look of grateful 
wonder toward her father. It was a new thing in 
the history of her young life to have any one express* 
interest in her, much less accept self-denial for her 
sake. Rarely had her father spoken to her, except 
to rebuke. She had been repelled from rather than 
drawn toward him. He had been a stem reprover 
in the family, — not a loving and confiding friend. 
This was the aspect in which the wayward, ill-regu- 
lated, impulsive child had regarded her father, not 
conscious that it was her selfishness and ill-nature 
that repelled hHn. The change, not undei^stood, was 
felt in the deeper places of her young heart, where 
no light had penetrated before. Sun-rays had strug- 
gled in through rifted clouds, and were warming the 
earth of her spirit, upon which good seeds were 
scattered by attendant angels. 

"Lie as still as you can," said the doctor, stooping 
oW Eaty, and speaking kindly, "and be m. patient 
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ae yon can. I will see yon again early in the 
morning." 

" Good-by, dear." Mrs. Penrose kissed the little 
sufferer. "I'll call around this evening and see you 
again." 

" Good-by," murmured Katy. 

"I shall not soon forget this kindness," said Mr. 
Eldridge, as he grasped the hand of Mrs. Penrose. 
"What should we have done without you ?" 

"Poor child! K we could only restore her by 
days, or weeks, or even months, of attention, how 
gladly would it be given !" replied Mrs. Penrose. 

The doctor and his wife retired, and Mr. Eldridge 
returned and sat down, with a sad spirit, by the bed- 
side of his injured little one. Her small white hand 
lay extended toward him, and he took it gently, and 
caressed it with a tenderness of touch that thrilled 
pleasantly to the heart of Katy. 

"I don't feel any pain now, father," she said. 

"I'm very glad of it, dear; but you mustn't talk. 
The doctor wants you to lie very quiet. I'll sit here. 
Now shut your eyes and try and get to sleep." 

Katy closed her eyes in obedience to the words 
But the gentle wreathing of her lips in transient 
smiles, and the quivering of her lashes, showed that 
sleep was a stranger to her senses, though she re- 
mained, until the darkness of night closed in, still 
as if in slumber. If pain ran harshly along a nerve, 
she gave no sign of suffering; if weariness oppressed 
her frame, she stirred not. 

Nearly an hour went by, all the inmates of the 
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house beyond the chamber preserving a marked 
stillness, as if death were in the dwelling. Then 
Mr. Eldridge noted a deeper breathing. It was al- 
most dark in the room, and he could not tell by the 
face of Katy whether she slept or not. But in a 
little while all doubt was removed, and he knew that 
sweet forgetfiilness had stolen upon her spirit With 
quiet steps he went to the window and drew the cur- 
tains c]<»ser, then went softly from the room. 



CHAPTER XVX 

ALIENATION. 



Thb news of the accident to Katy soon passed 
from 1 p to lip, until most of the people in Arden 
knew of its occurrence. Friends, neighbors, and 
even strangers to the family, called during the even- 
ing to make inquiries or sympathize with Mrs. El 
dridge in her trouble. Among these were Mrs. 
Weakly and Mrs. Glendy, who remained with their 
distressed friend longest and latest of all. When 
Dr. Penrose came in, between nine and ten o'clock; 
to see his little patient, he found her awake, a 
glare of lighted lamps in the room, and her mo- 
ther, with three or four women, — among them the 
two just mentioned, — seated close to her bed, in a 
lively round of conversation. 

" This won't do, friends,'* he said, promptly " My 
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little patient must be kept quiet. It was my last 
direction. Will you remove one of those Uglitai 
Mrs.Eldridger' 

There was so much displeasure in the doctor's 
voice that his words had instant effect. The women 
elt the rebuke, and most of them retired £rom the 
partment 

Dr. Penrose found the pulse of Katy consider- 
ably excited. And no wonder, after all she had 
been listening to ft*om the lips of three or four gos- 
siping females, who had become so much interested 
in their own tittle-tattle as to forget that a listener 
was present whose ears could not help drinking in 
their words with thirsty eagerness. 

"You must excuse the remark, Mrs. Eldridge," 
said Dr. Penrose, when left finally alone with the 
mother of Katy, "but all this is very thoughtless 
and very wrong. I was particular in saying that 
your child must be kept very quiet. Her life de- 
pends upon it." 

"I can't see, doctor, how I was to help myself" 
was answered, a little petulantly. "If neighbors 
will come in and talk, what am I to do ?" 

"Keep them from the room where your sick child 
lies. The remedy is very simple, madam." 

"It is easy enough " 

"Madam!" — ^the doctor's impatient spirit boiled 
over: — "Madam!" he interrupted her, speaking in 
a low voice, — "you are a mother; and a mother's 
heart, if in the right place, needs no promptings to 
duty in a case like this." 
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Mrs. Eldridge tossed her head with an offended 
manner, as she replied, — 

"I am not used to hearing such language, sir, 
from any one." 

"I can't help it," replied the doctor, who was not 
overstocked with patience at any time, and who felt 
particularly worried just now. " I have spoken only 
the truth, as required by my professional obligations. 
If you will not hear, my skirts are freed from con- 
sequences.*^ 

All this was said by the doctor in an undertone, 
BO that his words could not reach Katy's ears. As 
he closed the last sentence he turned abruptly away 
from Mrs. Eldridge, who fairly rushed from the room, 
and sought her husband, to whom, with crimsoned 
fSa.ce and passion-burning eyes, she exclaimed, — 

"Dr. Penrose has insulted me!" 

" You have probably misinterpreted his language," 
said Mr. Eldridge, coolly. 

"I tell you I have not ! He has insulted me ; and 
you are no man if you do not resent it!" 

" In what way has he insulted you ?" Mr. Eldridge 
Btill remained cool in exterior, almost to indifference. 

"By words and deportment, both!" was replied. 

"I presume he turned that tribe of gossiping, 
thoughtless women out of Kitty's room ; and I am 
glad he had nerve enough to do so. It is no more 
than I ought to have done an hour ago." 

"And why didn't you do it, pray ?" retorted Mrs. 
Eldridge, with a sneer, her whole manner suddenly 
changing. 
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"Only that I feared it would be worse for our 
poor child.*' Mr. Eldridge said this in a low, almost 
Bad, voice. 

"Worse for her? I don't understand you !" 

"No matter. They're gone now, thank heaven! 
and poor Katy has some chance again for the rest 
and quiet so essential to her condition. If it is on 
this account that you are offended with the doctcnr, 
I cannot resent any thing that has been said, though 
he have spoken never so sharply." 

Thus, every new aspect of affairs had the effect to 
separate and alienate instead of uniting the piu*ents, 
at a time when the pressure of misfortune, in the 
case of their child, should hat^e driven them closer 
together. In fact, the incidents of the day in which 
each had taken a peculiar part were in no way cal- 
culated to bring the mind in harmony with itself or 
to produce a right state of feeling toward others. 
The rapidly-gliding hours had seen Eldridge in a 
continued fever of excitement; while the employ- 
ment and associations of Mrs. Eldridge had alto- 
gether failed to leave with her approving thoughts 
or tranquil feelings. The intrusion of her husband 
at Mrs. Glendy's, and his consequent knowledge of 
her presence there, produced, even with the grief of 
her child's misfortune, a state of defiance toward 
him not in any degree lessened by the few angry 
passages which had already occurred between them. 

Very darkly fell the shadows over this unhappy 
household. The night was one memorable in the 
history of its inmates. The husband and wife occu* 
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pied rooms separate from each other, — ^Mr. Eldridge 
remaining, all the hours until morning broke, in the 
chamber with Katy, toward whom his heart yearned 
witl a new-bom compassion. Kot for an instant 
during the time had sleep weighed down his eyelids ; 
but all through the long watches thought battled 
with thought, and hi&f mind groped about in the 
darkness of the present, eagerly seeking for light 
upon the future. The real character of Craig was 
now as plainly revealed to him as if "gambler" had 
been written on his forehead ; and, after a full review 
of his relation toward that individual, judgment and 
conscience both decided that it would be wiser and 
bettor to have no further trials of skill with him, but 
to meet the losses already sustained as best he could. 
This conclusion was not arrived at without a struggle 
against the necessity of giving up all hope of reco- 
vering the large sums of money he had lost, amount- 
ing to over nine hundred dollars. 

The result touching Judge Gray and the land 
speculations was not so clear. Many things led him 
to believe that between Craig and the judge there 
existed an evil compact; while other considerations 
came in with strong doubts of the justice of a*iy 
such conclusion. Now that the loss of nine hun- 
dred dollars to Craig was regarded as inevitable, 
the greater necessity existed for obtaining money by 
some quicker way than liis profession afforded. 

But for this necessity he would have decided to 
abandon at once all his recently-formed cdnnections 
with a company of men in whom he did not feel 

18* 
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the clearest confidence. If, wing-weary, his spirit 
could now have flown back to the ark of home, sure 
that a hand would be extended to receive, — sure of 
a loving heart to welcome, — ^with what eager, trem- 
bling hope, like the dove of old, would that epiri 
have fluttered its pinions in the troubled air, soon to 
fold them in peace and safety! In this hour of 
darkness and temptation — of conflict between good 
and evil — ^the loving voice of a true-hearted wife, 
uttering words of divine power, — "Peace; be still!" 
— ^would have ended the strife. The waters would 
have been assuaged; the bow of promise would 
have spanned beautifully the heaven of his soul. 

Alas for him that it was not so I When the 
morning broke upon nature it did not image the 
state of Eldridge. His mind was still in darkness, 
confusion, and doubt. He felt weak for good, and 
almost desperate under the assaults of evil. 

During the latter part of the night Katy had been 
restless, though she complained but little and 
seemed grateful for every attention received from 
her father. The morning showed a pale face, on 
which no eye could fail to note marks of suflfering 

"Have you been up all night, father?'* she asked. 

"Yes, dear," he answered, gently. 

"Where is mother?'* 

"In the next room." 

Katy looked earnestly at her father for some mo- 
ments, and with an unusual expression on her face. 

" Kiss me," she murmured at last. The request 
was spoken timidly, as if she were in doubt whether 
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her fiather would respond as her heart desired. He 
did respond, and with a tenderness that satisfied her 
spirit, thirsting for repeated draughts at tl\e new 
well-spring of love which had suddenly burst forth 
in the desert of her young life. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

AN EXCITING SCENE. 



There are few sacrifices of feeling that a true wife 
will not make for her husband when the trial of her 
love comes. Mrs. Penrose had a native delicacy of 
feeling and a sense of personal independence that 
caused her to shrink from trespassing in any way 
upon the rights or privileges of others. She was 
ever ready to confer favors, but rarely asked of 
another any thing for herself. 

From the moment she became aware of the pecu- 
liar difficulties that beset her husband's way, she 
resolved to aid him, if it were in a woman's power 
to do so. Her first impulse was to call upon Mr. 
Barlow and seek to divert him from his stem piu*- 
pose. But the more she thought of this, the less 
inclined was she to put either herself or her husband 
in so unpleasant a relation to any man. The act 
involved a diminution of self-respect, and pride 
awakened with a protest So that purpose was, for 
a time, abandoned. 
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The doctor's countenance continued to wear a 
Bober aspect^ as day after day went by and the 
means of extrication from his difficulties appeared 
as remote as ever. He talked but little with his 
w:fe on the subject. When he did refer to it she 
always spoke encoura^gly, and said that she knew 
the worst he dreaded would never come. At last, 
notice of an immediate foreclosure of the mortgage 
was served and a day of sale mentioned. Dr. Pen- 
rose was stricken down with despair. His hands 
dropped helplessly. He felt like abandoning his 
struggle with the world. 

"Never give up!" said his wife firmly. f*The 
darkest hours of the night are just before day- 
dawn." 

" There will be no day-dawn for us, Lucy," was 
the sad reply. " We are in the hands of one who 
knows not mercy. Our pleasant home must be 
given up, — ^the littie we have saved through self- 
denials wept away I cannot bear the thought ! It 
maddens me !" 

A low voice, full of loving assurance, stole over 
his spirit and calmed its turbulence. 

" You shame me, Lucy," said Dr. Penrose. ^ I 
will be more of a man, and bear this trouble, as I 
should, with a manlier firmness." 

After u pause, he added, "I will take heart 
again, and make a new effort to save myself. I will 
see Judge Gray this very night, and have another 
talk with him. He has always shown a friendly 
spirit, and may, when he learns to what extremity 
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Barlow is about proceeding, put it into my power 
to prevent the sacrifice he seems bent on making. 
Acquainted with all legal matters as he is, he will at 
least advise me how best to act in this trying emer 
gency." 

The bare mention of Judge Gray's name in this 
connection caused an unpleasant feeling to arise in 
the mind of Mrs. Penrose. Since she had heard of 
his meetings, with other citizens of Arden, at 
McQuillan's, and of his effort to get her husband to 
join in these convocations, she had looked upon all 
association with him as involving some unknown 
danger, and there now arose a vague fear in hor 
heart which it was impossible to overcome. The 
impulse to say "Don't go to Aim" was so strong that 
she repressed it with difficulty. 

It was late in the afternoon. Dr. Penrose had 
hurried through his visits, and was home earlier 
than usual. 

"After tea I will go around and see the judge," 
he said, as hope began to revive the longer he 
thought of once more applying to Judge Gray. 

Mrs. Penrose made no response. 

" I'm not sure," added the doctor, ^j|)iat I lmv« 
been right in keeping aloof from him^ after his cor- 
dial way of treating me last week. He as good as 
received my word to meet him with some other gen 
tlemen at McQuillan's; and I am not altogether 
satisfied that 1 was right in failing to keep my 
promise. The fact is," he added, " promises should 
always be kept sacredly " 
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" I am in part to blame for that, you know," said 
Mrs. Penrose, forcing a smile. 

" I believe you are ; but you meant well, as you 
always do," replied her husband. " I only hope it 
IS not jet too late to gain what I desired to gain last 
week, — ^the substantial interest of Judge Gray." 

Mrs. Penrose said nothing in answer to this, 
though her heart sunk within her. Without know- 
ing any thing of Judge Gray, his associations or 
principles, that gave color to her fears, she felt an 
overwhelming dread of having her husband come 
into any kind of intimate association with him, par- 
ticularly under present circumstances, when the des- 
perate condition of his affairs laid him open to 
temptation. Some household duty claiming her 
attention, she left him, without venturing a word of 
opposition to the purpose he had declared. 

After tea, Mrs. Penrose said to her husband, com- 
ing to the door of his office, whither he had gone 
after leaving the table, — 

"I am going out for a few minutes. Don't leave 
until I return." 

"You mustn't stay long," replied the doctor. "I 
have two or three patients to visit, and want to see 
them early." 

" Til be gone only a very little while. So be sure 
to wait for me." 

Mrs. Penrose left the house, and took her way 
down the street with a step firm enough to show a 
definite purpose, yet a little hurried, — ^indicative of 
disturbed or anxious thought. The fact was, she 
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hftd made up her mind to try the desperate resort 
of an appeal to Mr. Barlow himself, as less to be 
feared or deprecated than an application for aid to 
Jadge Gray. 

Mr. Barlow's residence was at some distance from 
that part of the town where Dr. Penrose res!»ded, 
and Mrs. Penrose moved on quickly, the evening 
twilight falling around and deepening steadily to- 
ward darkness. As she drew nearer and nearer the 
dwelling of their unfeeling creditor her heart beat 
more heavily, her thoughts were more confused, and 
she could fix upon no manner of address that was 
satisfactory to her own mind, as promising to give 
the subject of her mission a favorable introduction. 
A little way from the house she paused to recover 
the even tone of her mind, disturbed beyond its 
wont. It was a new errand to her, that upon which 
she was speeding, and one the thought of which , 
caused a painful sense of humiliation. All her 
native pride and independence arose in opposition 
to the act proposed, and she felt her cheeks growing 
hot with shame. But weak hesitation must not 
continue. There was a stern duty to perform ; and 
the time had come. So she moved on again. 

The dwelling of Mr. Barlow stood a little way 
from the street, and the entrance was through a 
flower-garden. Mrs. Penrose laid her hand upon 
the gate, swung it open, and stepped inside upon 
the gravel walk that led up to the door. As she 
turned, after closing the gate, to pass down the 
walk, she noticed a light glancing from one window 
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to another, in the upper rooms, as if carried by 
•ome person in a hurried manner. Voices were 
heard in quick ejaculations. Then a sharp cry of 
pain reached the ears of Mrs. Penrose. It was the 
cry of a child. With a woman's and a mother's 
instinct she sprung forward toward the house. 

"Run for Dr. Penrose!" she heard Mrs. Barlow 
say, in a voice of anguish. 

"No!" was quickly responded: "go for Dr. 
Grant" Mrs. Penrose knew the speaker to be Mr. 
Barlow. 

Before the messenger left the door, Mrs. Penrose 
entered. 

"What has happened?" she asked, with an ear- 
nestness and sympathy that was felt, even by the 
half-abashed creditor, to be real. 

"Oh, Mrs. Penrose! is it you? I'm so. glad I 
Come here as quickly as you can ! What shall we 
do ? Our Anna is dreadfully scalded !" 

Mrs. Barlow had grasped the arm of Mrs. Pen 
rose, and was almost dragging her away. 

"Is the doctor at home ?" asked Mr. Barlow, in a 
hurried voice. 

"I left him there just now," replied Mrs. Penrose. 

"John, go for Dr. Penrose," said Mr. Barlow; 
"and tell him to come quickly. Say that Ann% is 
badly scalded, and that he must not delay an \n- 
Btant." 

. The messenger darted ofl^ and Mrs. Penrose went 
back into the sitting-room, where she found the 
youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Barlow, a child 
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about six years old, writhing in anguish indescrib- 
able and screaming wildly. She had gone to the 
Btove, on which was a kettle of boiling water, set by 
a domestic carelessly on the edge, and, in reaching 
over for something, had thrown it over, the contents 
penetrating her garments on one side and scalding 
her from the hips downward. In the wild excite- 
ment that followed no one had yet attempted to re- 
move the little one's garments, so that the real in- 
jury she had sustained was not known. 

" Bring me a sheet of raw cotton, and some sweet- 
oil or lard," said Mrs. Penrose, in a firm voice, at 
once assuming to direct where all had lost their self- 
possession. She then lifted the child carefdlly in 
her arms, speaking to her encouraging and compas 
flionate words, and commenced removing her clothes. 
All her left hip, and the leg down to the ankle, were 
of an angry crimson, with here and there white 
spots, where blisters were already forming. 

"Be quick!" said Mrs. Penrose. "Let me have 
the cotton and oil with as little delay as possible." 

"Don't cry, dear," she added, speaking encourag- 
ingly to the child. " It won't hurt you long." 

Mr. Barlow, whose feelings were greatly shocked, 
and who felt like going off to some remote part of 
the house, that he might neither see the conditicm 
of his child or hear her terrible screams, forced him- 
self, from something like duty, to come forward and 
see to what extent the little one was injured. A 
Bight of the scalded limb caused him to utter an ez 
elamation of pain, and turn, sickening, away. 

14 
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"My poor, poor child! It is drea^al! Can 
nothing be done for her ? Oh, when will the doctcw 
be here ?" he said, as he paced the floor with hurried 
steps. 

" There is no oil in the house," said Mrs. Barlow, 
coming into the room ; " but here is lard :" she held 
a plate in her hand. 

"That will do," replied Mrs. Penrose. •Now 
bring me a little soot from the chimney. Get it as 
quickly as possible. A handful will do." 

The soot was brought with scarcely a moment's 
delay, and thrown upon the lard by direction of Mrs. 
Penrose, who hastily mixed it with her hand and 
then laid it upon the burned flesh. All over this 
the cotton was spread, so that every part of the 
scalded surface was entirely covered from the air. 
By the time this was done, the cries of Anna had 
ceased ; and her eyes, swimming in tears, were fixed 
upon the earnest face of Mrs. Penrose with a look 
full of gratitude. Mr. Barlow had witnessed, with 
trembling eagerness, the application, and saw the 
almost instantaneous effect. 

" We have taken it in good time," said Mrs. Pen- 
rose, "and I think the skin will be saved. Poor 
child ! you feel better now ?" 

"Yes, ma'am," murmured the little one, still 
keeping her thankful eyes on the face of Mrs. 
I^enrose. 

"God bless you!" Mr. Barlow's feelings were 
touched, and he could not keep back from his lips 
the gratitude suddenly felt for the instrument of 
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telief to his suflTering child. " I shall never forget 
this, Mrs. Penrose." 

Mrs. Penrose lifted her eyes to the face of her 
husband's hard creditor and looked at him steadily 
for a few moments. He understood her, for his gaze 
dropped. But he looked up quickly, and returned 
her glance with a meaning in his face that she un- 
derstood as well as if he had clothed his thoughts in 
words. She saw that he was conquered, and that 
their dark hour of trial had passed away. 

Hurried footsteps along the passage now heralded 
the arrival of Dr. Penrose. Mr. Barlow grasped his 
hand as he came in, and said, — 

"Thank you, doctor, for coming so promptly. 
Our dear little Anna has met with a sad acci- 
dent" 

" Scalded ? So I understood your messenger." 

" Yes ; from her hip, on the left side, down to the 
ankle." 

" "What has been done ?" Dr. Penrose turned 
toward that part of the room where the family were 
grouped around the child. 

" Lucy !" he ejaculated : " you here ?" 

The doctor's surprise was genuine. 

"Yes," she replied. "I was just by the gate 
when the accident happened, and have done all I 
could fpr the dear child." 

" What have you done ?" 

The hurried treatment was described. 

" You are a capital doctor's wife," said Dr. Pen- 
roae, smiling. " I don't see that you have left your 
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husband much to do. Is the sorfoce of the skin 
well covered?" 

" Oh, yes. I saw to that particularly." 

" Why did you use the soot in the lard ?" inquired 
the doctor. 

" It is one of my old Aunt Patty's remedies ; and 
she says it is unfailing. Many a bum and scald 
have I seen her treat with soot and lard, and blisters 
rarely showed themselves afterward." 

"Creosote has, of late, been used in bums by 
some physicians, and with encouraging results," 
remarked the doctor. "The good qualities of the 
soot, if any there be, depend, no doubt, on the pre- 
sence of that substance. Apart from this, however, 
the other applications are right ; and for the present 
we will not disturb them." 

" She appears very easy now," said the mother of 
Anna. " At first her screams were awfal, and chilled 
the blood to my heart. But almost on the instant 
that your wife commenced covering the bum »her 
cries lost their wild anguish. Oh, how shall we be 
sufficiently thankful for her timely call and wise, 
prompt action ?" 

" Dr. Penrose,"— Mr. Barlow laid his hand on the 
doctor's arm, — "let me say a word to you." 

The two men retired across the room. 

"We've both been a little hasty and a#ttle to 
blame," said Mr. Barlow: "I'm not a hard man at 
the core, though some people think I am. I'm irri- 
table and self-willed, and rather stubborn sometimes, 
I know, and apt to push things resol ately. So much 
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. m explanation of a matter that I wish had never 
ocenrred. But we'll let the past go for what it is 
worth. Tour good wife has disarmed and rebuked 
me, besides laying me under an obligation which I 
would be worse than a heathen not to repay. Take 
your own time, doctor. You'll hear no more from 
me. I know, and every man in Arden knows, you to 
be right at heart. I was wrong, and so felt it in my 
conscience, to trouble your peace as I have done." 

Dr. Penrose caught the hand of Mr. Barlow and 
grasped it eagerly. 

"You have lifted a crushing weight from my 
heart," said he. " I was in despair !" ,^ ^^ 

"Had you no resource?" inquired Mr. Barlow, 
who, now that a feeling like sympathy for his debtor 
was awakened, felt a rising curiosity to know what 
he had proposed doing. 

" None that I could rely upon. As a last resource, 
£ i^as ^oing to-night to see Judge Gray and some 
of 'kfal friends ; and, had your messenger arrived 
ten minutes later, he would not haw found me at 
home." 

There was a pau&e of some moments. 

"Dr. Penrose," (Mr. Barlow spoke slowly, and 
^th unusual emphasis,) " let me say this to you :-— 
6eware of Judge Gray and his friends P* 

" May I ask why you give this earnest caution ?" 
Dquired the doctor. 

" I say nothing further Beware of Judge Gray 
ijid his friends. K you are wise you will heed my 
wonls ; and time will verify tVeir import" 

14 ♦ 
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"I shall certainly heed them," said Dr.Penroai 
** for they but echo my own vague suspicions." 

Dr. Penrose and his wife went homeward a litfla 
while B£teTy with light and thankftil spirits : — ^their 
sleep was sound and their dreams full of hopeful 
mages. Amd the sleep of their softened creditor 
was ^easanter, for all the grief felt for his suffering 
d^^^!t^an it would have been had nol the Angel of 
wirby found entrance to his heart 



CHAPTER XVm. 

SOWING THE WIND. 

Soon after day dawned, Mr. Eldridge went to the 
room where his wife slept, and awakened her. 

" I've been up all night, Harriet," said he> " and 
feel very weary. Will you come and stay with 
Katy while I lie down for an hour ?" 

" Will I ? Of course I will ! You speak as if I 
had no interest in the child !" replied Mrs. Eldridge, 
pettishly. 

A keen retort was on the lips of Mr. Eldridge, 
but he kept it back. 

" Is she sleeping ?" inquired Mrs. Eldridge. 

" No ; I left her awake. She slept tolerably well 
through the night, poor child !" 

The tone of pity in which Mr. Eldridge said 
•*poor child" annoyed his wife, for it seemed to 
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imply a doubt of her right feeling for the suffering 
little one. ^ 

"Poor child l" She repeated the words in a 
fllightly-contemptuous voice. "You talk and act 
bA if nobody cared for her but yourself!*' 

"Actions speak for themselves," qoldly replied 
Mr. Eldridge, as he turned away and went to 
another apartment. 

The retort stung Mrs. Eldridge; for she had 
passed the night sleeping, while her husband 
watched with Katy. 

After taking some time to dress, she went into 
Katy's room. She was far from being in a gentle 
frame of mind. Tenderness did not rule her feel- 
ings. She felt cold toward her child, — ^the coldness 
having its origin in the implied censure of her hus- 
band for that indifference which could permit her to 
sleep through the night and leave to him the task 
of watching. She did not smile as she approached 
the bed, and asked, in a voice that stirred no loving 
emotion, — 

"How are you, dear?" 

"I'm better." And Katy, whose large eyes had 
been eagerly reading her mother's face for some 
love-records, turned her head aside, and let the long 
lashes, wet with tears of pain a little while before, 
fall slowly upon her pale cheeks. How sad the poor 
child felt! Helpless, and exhausted by suffering, 
her heart asked for tender pity, and longed for 
loving words that only a mother's voice could utter. 
But they came not at the moment when expectation 
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was mo6t eager; and the pain of disappointment 
then felt was the keenest her young spirit had 
known. 

Mrs. Eldridge noticed the movement and was 
annoyed by it. The mother's love was not strong 
enough in h«r heart to make her comprehend the 
mental condition of her child. She did not under- 
stand the new state into which she had been bom, 
nor imagined the new -capacities and new desires 
with which she had been suddenly endowed. 

" Why do you turn your head away?" she asked, 
in a quick, stem voice. 

Katy's eyes flew up, and^ with a surprised, grieving 
look, she turned them upon her mother's £»ce. Mrs. 
Eldridge saw that they were full of tears. 

A faint glimmer of light came into her mind, and 
an emotion of true pity for the child was awakened 
in her heart ; but the light was very dim and the 
emotion feeble. 

Katy answered not in words, and the harsh query 
was not repeated. Silence followed, while the dis- 
tance between mother and child increased instead 
of diminishing. 

"Did you sleep through the night?" asked Mrs 
Eldridge. 

"Yes, ma'am." 

"Do you feel any pain now?" 

"Not much." 

" You feel some pain ?" 

"Yes, ma'am." 

"Where?" 
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"All over my back." 

The eyes of Katy -were fixed on her mother's face, 
while the questions and answers passed, looking foT 
some tokens of the pity and tenderness for which 
her heart was panting. But she found them not. 
The selfish mother's thoughts werf with Lerself 
rather than with her child. Without asking Katy 
if she wanted any thing, or if there was any thing 
that she could do for her, Mrs. Eldridge left the 
bedside and commenced putting things in order 
about the room. 

" Was ever a place in such confusinn?" she mut- 
tered. "Dear! dear!" she went on, as she moved 
about the room ; " a tumbler of water spilled on the 
carpet, that's soaking wet. Who did this ?" 

"It was father, I believe," an8wer<Mi E^aty, to 
whom the question was addressed. 

"I didn't suppose it was anybody else!" 

Katy could not understand why her mother should 
turn upon her with an angry look and tone, when 
she simply answered her question, and (hat, too, 
with a feeling of reluctance, because she feM^d that 
blame might be attached to her father. 

Talking to herself in a fretful, impatieut way, 
Mrs. Eldridge continued moving about the room, 
until every thing was restored to something like 
order; and it cannot be denied that the whole 
aspect of the apartment was materially changed for 
the better. All it wanted was the light of love to 
warm its icy coldness of aspect and to soften its 
harsher outlines. 
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"Do you want any thing?" 

The most important work done, — that of "put- 
ting things to right," — ^the mother next thought of 
her child. The question was made in a tone tliat 
almost extorted a n^egative answer, it was so full of 
indifference. 

"No, ma'am," answered Katy. There was a sad- 
ness in the feehle voice which uttered these words 
tliat made its way to the consciousness of Mrs. El- 
dridge and rebuked her strange coldness toward her 
child. 

" Would you like a drink of cool water?" 

" Yes, ma'am. I'm very dry." 

" Why didn't you say so when I asked a moment 
ago if you wanted any thing?" 

An instant flush of anger was in the mother's 
&ce. 

" You act as if you thought I didn't want to do 
any thing for you," she added. " Now, I'm not ^oing 
to have any of this sort of nonsense, my young lady ! 
and you needn't begin with it. When you want any 
thing, say so. It will be bad enough to have you 
lying about helpless, — to be waited on for every 
thing, — without having airs put on." 

Mrs. Eldridge left the room. When she returned, 
Katy was sobbing violently. 

"Here's the water," said she, in a cold, almost 
harsh, voice. " Take it." 

But Katy did not look up nor cease weeping. It 
waa not from passion, nor pride, nor captiousness, 
that she wept. The harsh accusation of her mother, 
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«o unjust toward her and so cruel under the circura- 
Btances, had smitten her young heart, in which new 
and tender feelings had been created, with such pale 
tiiat nature cried out in anguish. ^ 

"Stop this, now! Til have fpne of it!" The 
mother spoke very sharply. 

The poor child tried to rally herseli^ — ^tried to re- 
press the nervous impulses that were ruling her,-* 
but in vain. She sobbed even more violently. 

" Take this water ! Katy ! Do you heai^? Tou 
said you were dry; now drink! Tou needn't put on 
these airs. They go for nothing with me. I under^ 
Btandyou!" 

Mrs. Eldridge was angry and resolute, and Elaty 
was unable to control herself. 

" You've got to drink it !" said the mother, blind 
with passion. 

She was passing a hand under the shoulders of 
Eaty, in order to raise her up and force the water 
into her mouth, when her husband, who had been 
listening in a state of strong excitement to what his 
wife was saying, no longer able to restrain his feel- 
ings, came into the room. Seeing the movement, 
and knowing that, the instant an attempt to lift he 
in that way was made, terrible pain, if not displace- 
ment of the spine, would be the consequence, he 
sprung forward, and, grasping the arm of his wife, 
drew her from the bed with almost a giant's force, 
^claiming, as he did so, — 

^Mad woman ! do you wish to kill your child?" 

^What spirit possesses you?" he added, tomiiig 
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to wliere she now stood finghtened at the sadden 
movement, and scowling fiercely apon her. "Don't 
you know that her spine is injured? and that she 
must not be moved, except with the greatest care ?" 

A little while the husband and wife stood glaring 
at each other. The latter soon recovered £roin the 
ftupor of surprise into which the assault had thrown 
her. 

You will repent of this," she spoke, in a low, 
resolute voice. "I have said that no man should 
ever lay his hand on me in anger and not rep«nt of 
it; and I will keep my word to the death !" 

The blood which had a few moments before crim- 
soned her face all left it ; and she stood, mot; >nless 
and statue-like, with a countenance pale ac ] dis- 
torted. 

Mr. Eldridge was in no mood for conciliaticn ; so 
he only waved his hand impatiently and curled his 
lip. The cool contempt with which he met her 
threatening words, which were no unmeaning utter- 
ance, stung his wife into momentary madness. With 
an imprecation that startled him by its profanity, 
she glanced from the room and left him alone with 
their fitightened little one. 

Silently Mr. Eldridge sat down by the side of 
Katy, partly averting his face from her, yet moving 
his hand over the bed until it rested on one of hers, 
which it grasped with a tender pressure, that was 
returned eagerly. 

"Will you have some water?" he asked, after a 
few moments had elapsed. 
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"No, fother. I'm not dry now," murmured the 
child. 

" Don't you want any thing ?" 

"No, father." 

" Does your back pain you much ?" 

"Not now." 

The heart of Mr. Eldridge swelled with tenderness ^-j^/ 
for £aty, as her little hand kept clasping his, its 
touch of love thrilling to his heart ; and he lean^etl 
over and kissed her. 

"I love you, father!" It seemed as if the child 
could not keep back the words from her lips. 

" Dear Katy !" He kissed her again, and then sat 
for a long time silent, buried in troubled thoughts 
and trying to penetrate the thick clouds that dark- 
ened his sky and shadowed the way along which his 
feet must tread. jj 



CHAPTER TOY. 

FALSE FRIENDS. 

"Good heaveBs!" exclaimed Mrs. Weakly; "is 
Katy dead?" 

"No. It would be better, perhaps, if she were!" 

" You are terribly agitated, Mrs. Eldridge. What 
has happened ?" 

"That which crushes all softness out of my 
leoman's heart Eldridge has dared to put his 
hands on me!" 

15 
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"What!" 

^^Has dared to put hie hands on me in anger; a&d 
ril never forgive him !" 

" Sit down ; calm yourself," said Mrs, Weakly, 
'*This is a serious business !*' 

^^ It is a serious business. Half an hour ago he 
did that to me which he will never have the op- 
portunity of repeating. I have left his house, and 
forever. All I want here is shelter for a few days, 
and your wise counsel." 

"Both of which, dear, injured fiiend, yon shall 
have. But tell me all that has happened." 

" I can remember nothing except that he laid his 
hand on me in anger. This blasting &ct sweeps all 
else from my memory." 

"Strike a wife!" exclaimed Mrs. Weakly, excited 
into strong womanly indignation. "My blood 
seethes at the mention of such an outrage ! You 
did well to leave on the instant." 

" He did not strike me." No ; Mrs. Eldridge said 
not these words, although they sprung to her lips 
and truth pleaded for their utterance. 

"Strike a wife!" repeated the friend. "Such a 
thing has not before been known fh Arden !" 

"Whpre is your husband?" inquired Mrs. El- 
dridge. 

" He hasn't come down yet this morning." 

" I do not wish to meet him," said Mrs. Eldridge. 

"No necessity for that. Come up with me to 
cur little spare room, and you shall be cloistered 
like a nun." 
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The two women went hastily and silently up to 
the spare chamber, which was in the story above 
where Mr. Weakly slept. 

"How you tremble! Compose yourself," said 
Mrs. Weakly, as they entered the room. " Hadn't 
you better lie down V* 

Mrs. Eldridge threw herself with an abandoned 
air upon the bed, giving way to a flood of tears as 
Bhe did so. 

" My poor, unhappy friend ! To think that this 
dreadful ordeal was in store for you ! I never could 
have believed it of Eldridge, — the brute ! To strike 
a wife ! — ^the climax of all outrages. Do you know 
that was the reason why Mrs. Glendy separated from 
her husband ?" 

"I never heard it before." 

" It is true. I once had the whole story from her 
own lips. She is not much 'given to the melting 
mood; but, I can tell you, she cried like a child 
when she related the circumstance. She loved her 
husband ; but the outrage was one that her pride 
never would forgive. She loved him to the last hour 
of his life, but never saw him from the day he lifted his 
hand against her, and never forgave him. She is a 
woman of true spirit We must advise with her." 

^< Oh, yes ! I must see her, and as soon as pos- 
sible. My own thoughts are too much in confusion. 
I cannot see clearly. I am in the centre of a be- 
wildering maze." 

"How is poor little Katy?" asked Mrs. Weakly, 
her thoughts naturally reverting to the child. 
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" Don't speak of her !" exclaimed Mrs, Eldridge, 
putting up both hands and averting her face, "1 
cannot bear it!" 

It did occur to Mrs. Weakly that perhaps, under 
the circumstances, something was due from Mrs 
Eldridge to her hopelessly-injured little one, and 
that for her sake a great deal ought to have been 
endured. She could not really understand how it 
was possible for a mother to abandon her child to 
stranger-hands only a few hours after having been 
hurt in so dreadful a manner. But the subject ap- 
peared to distress her friend so deeply that she 
asked no further questions, and tried to push aside 
fipom her own mind a view of the case that rather 
tended to subdue the enthusiasm at first awakened 
in behalf of the outraged wife. Her own heart told 
her that a mother's love, in this case, should have 
been stronger than a Wife's indignation. 

At breakfast Mr. Weakly said to his wife, — 

" Who was the person I heard you talking with 
so earnestly this morning? The voice sounded like 
that of Eldridge's wife. She's an early visitor." 

" Eldridge's wife !" Mrs. Weakly tossed her head 
and laughed lightly. "You must have been asleep 
and dreaming, instead of awake and listening, aa 
you imagined. Eldridge's wife ! Poor thing!" (tlie 
voice fell into a more sober tone,) " she has some- 
thing else to doj with her broken-backed child, be- 
sides gadding about before breakfast in the mom- 
ing. 

"So I should imagine," said Mr. Weakly. "Poor 
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fittle thing ! I wonder how she passed the night. 
It was a dreadful accident. I cannot bear to think 
of it." 

"Dreadful indeed. Poor child !'* said Mrs-Weakly, 
in a tone of womanly sympathy, " what a life she has 
before her ! If she were my child I could wish her 
dead rather than so hopelessly crippled aud de- 
formed!" 

After breakfast Mr. Weakly went out, as usual, to 
his business, and Mrs. Weakly hurried up to her 
friend with a cup of tea and some light articles of 
food. The tea only was taken ; and then the ques- 
tion — "What is to be done?" — ^was earnestly de- 
bated. 

Without the more experienced advice of Mrs. 
Glendy it was found impossible to reach any satis- 
factory conclusion: The day was now too far ad- 
vanced for Mrs. Eldridge to go abroad, as she would 
be seen ; and she wished, for the present, to remain 
concealed. So her fiiend put on her bonnet and 
ran over to see the wise counsellor who was to 
guide the bark of their mutual friend safely over 
the dangerous reefs upon which it had bean sud- 
denly cast. Her call was an unusually egrtyone, 
and Mrs. Weakly had to wait a long time before 
Mrs. Glendy made her appearance. At last she 
came into the parlor with an impressive air, kissed 
her visitor warmly, and said, as she grasped her 
Land, — 

"Good-morning, my dear Mi». Weakly. Ton 
have given me an early and pleasant surprise. 

16* 
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But yon look serious, my fiiend. Ah ! no woiiden 
That dreadful scene we witnessed last night was 
enough to make any one feel serious. Poor Mrs. 
Eldridge ! I pity her from my heart" 

"And you may well pity her," said Mrs. Weakly; 
**for she has a worse trouble than that" 

" Worse ! How ? You startle me !" 

"A great deal worse : — a trouble past mending," 
■aid Mrs. Weakly, in a solemn manner. 

" Speak ! What is it ? I have a heart to feel." 

"She had some angry words with her husband 
this morning, and he " 

Mrs. Weakly paused. 

"What ?" Mrs. Glendy bent forward eagerly. 

"Struck her!" 

Mrs. Glendy, who had taken a seat beside her 
friend, started up, with clenched hand and burning 
cheeks, exclaiming, — 

" Man's unpardonable sin against woman ! Struck 
her, did you say?" And Mrs. Glendy leaned her 
fece close to that of her friend. 

"Yes; struck her," said Mrs. Weakly, speaking 
low in her throat ; — " straek her !" 

"And she left his house on the instant?" 

"She did." 

"Right! She would have been unworthy the 
name of woman had she remained an hour after the 
commission of such an outrage ! Where is she ?" 

"At my house; and she desires to see you A soon 
ae possible." ,V 

"I will be there right early. Say to herliliat I 
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deeply sjmpathize with her, approve her course, and 
bog of her to be calm, womanly, and resolute." 

"How soon may we expect you?" asked Mnu 
Weakly. 

"In less than half an hour." 

" What if Mr. Eldridge, learning that his wife ia 
at my house, should call there and demand an inter- 
view?" 

"Let it be imperatively refused. He has 'lifted 
his hand against her, and that act should work an 
eternal separation between a man and his wife, 
driving them as far asunder as the antipodes. 
Henceforth let them be nothing to each other." 

" So say L If Weakly were to — ^but that is im- 
possible," added Mrs. Weakly; "it isn't in him; 
and, if it were, his knowledge of my spirit would 
forever keep his passions under control." 

Mrs. Weakly was within a short distance of her 
house, on her return from Mrs. Glendy's, when she 
saw Mr. Eldridge coming hurriedly down the 
street They met at her door. He looked pale 
and excited. 

" Have you seen my wife this morning ?" he asked, 
almost roughly. 

"Your wife?" There was evasion in the voice 
and manner of Mrs. Weakly. 

" Yes ; my wife. Have you seen her ?" 

"No, sir," firmly answered Mrs. Weakly. "She 
is no longer his wife : that blow severed the bond,' 
•he said to herself, in palliation of the falsehood. 

Eldridge gazed into the face of Mrs. Weakly for 
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ft few momenta. She returned his look witti an un- 
flinching steadiness, and then said, in a tone of well- 
feigned interest, — 

*' Poor little Katy ! How did she pass the night ? 
And how is she this morning?" 

" She is doing as well as could be expected, all 
things considered/' replied Mr. Eldridge. After a 
moment he added, " You are certain that you have 
not seen Mrs. Eldridge V* 

."I have already answered that question, sir," 
replied Mrs. Weakly, in an offended manner. " But 
why do you ask?*' A woman's curiosity prompted 
this query. 

" She left home more than an hour ago, and I 
cannot imagine where she has gone." 

"Why did she leave?" was inquired. 

" Heaven knows ! I don't." 

" Some good reason, no doubt," said Mrs, Weakly. 

"Some good reason for a woman, it may be." 
Mr. Eldridge curled his lip ^s he spoke, adding, 
" Your woman's reasons are generally whims and 
impulses, as far as I can see. They will, but neve* 
think." 

" But they know how to will with a will," retorted 
Mrs. Weakly, in a sharp voice, " as some men know 
to their cost, and as you may perhaps discover, to 
your sorrow, before you die." 

"I've found that out already," said Eldridge. 
" But that doesn't signify now. I don't wish to ex- 
change sharp words with any one, but to find my 
wife. Should you see her, oblige me by saying to 
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her that her sick and crippled child needs her atten- 
tion and must have it." 

" MiLst is no word for a man to utter when speak- 
ing of his wife," said Mrs. Weakly. 

A slight sound at the moment reached the ears of 
Mr. Eldridge, and, glancing upward by a kind of 
instinct, he saw the face of his wife looking down 
upon him from between the partly-closed shutters 
above. For only a moment he saw it; in the next 
it was hidden from his sight. 

" Ha !" he ejaculated. " So she is here ?" 

" Who is here V boldly asked Mrs. Weakly. 

" My wife, as I supposed. Will you bear to her a 
message from her husband?" 

"Your wife is not here." Mrs. Weakly laid a 
particular emphasis on the word "wife." 

" I feared that, she was in the hands of bad ad- 
visers," said Mr. Eldridge, sternly ; " it is clear now. 
A thoughtless, wrong-minded woman has power to 
do a vast amount of harm in this world." 

" Bail on, sir ! Contempt for woman is by most 
of your sex considered a manly virtue." 

Mr. Eldridge waved his hand impatiently, say* 
teg,— 

"I am in no mood to bandy words. Do me only 
B single favor. Bear this message to my wife." 

Cariosity as to the message was stronger than the 
iuddenly-formed purpose of Mrs. Weakly to deny 
Uie existence of a true marital relation. 

" Say on, sir. I am all attention," she replied. 

•* Tell her from me that, for the sake of her sufter- 
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"Gracious heavens!" he exclaimed, aloud, as the 
possibility of her having taken a step destined to 
prove so disastrous to all their future grew distinct 
in his thoughts. " It cannot be !" 

For a time Mr. Eldridge fejt like a man stunned 
hj a heavy blow. There was a pressure on heart 
and brain. Then all the suffering, disgrace, desola- 
tion, disruptions, and bitter experiences, in store for 
himself and children, were vividly seen; and he 
groaned aloud, as he looked in imagination upon 
the sad realities to come. 

"Impossible!** he could not help saying. "Har- 
riet is passionate, selfish, and self-willed, but not 
mad enough to drag down upon herself, her hus- 
band, and her children, such utter ruin as this !" 

But time glided on, and Mrs. Eldridge did not 
make her appearance. From the domestic her hus- 
band learned that she had left the house a little 
while after their angry passage of words. This 
strengthened his worst fears. 

Faint from loss of rest and violent mental excite- 
ment, Mr. Eldridge, who had taken no food since 
the day before, felt that he must have something ti 
keep him from sinking. There was brandy in the 
house ; he thought of it, and acted at once upon the 
thought. The draught taken was large for him, 
and it brought mind and body up to a firmer tone, 
though reason was left obscured. It was after this 
stimulus was received, and while partially under its 
influence, that he set forth in search of his wife, and 
left for her, with Mrs. Weakly, his indignant ultfc 
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matum. The fact of her desertion of home at this 
particular time, when their youngest child needed a 
mother's devoted care more than kt any period siijce 
Iter birth, stood forth to his mind in such revolting 
deformity that he felt her to be unworthy the name 
of woman. His whole nature rose up against her. 

Mr. Eldridge was in this state of mind when he 
returned from his hurried visit to the house of Mrs. 
Weakly in search of his wife. Dr. Penrose and his 
kind-hearted lady met him at his own door, and 
went up with him to the room where Katy lay. 
The poor child had received but few of the atten- 
tions she needed. Her room was in order, — so 
much had been done by the mother's hand ; but 
her bed had not been made, nor had she received 
any food. 

A glance told Mrs. Penrose that something was 
wrong. She looked around the room, then at the 
bed and at the child, with her damp, matted hair, 
and face from which water had not removed the 
traces of tears. 

"I'm afraid this shock has been too much for 
Mrs. Eldridge, and that she is sick," Mrs. Penrose 
remarked. 

"Woiw.than that!" Mr. Eldridge spoke in ao 
undertone and half to himself, though his words 
reached the ears of both the doctor and his wife 
and startled them by their strange tone and vague 
Bignificance. Neither of them felt at liberty to 
question ftirther. 

"How is my little girl?" the doctor asked, in a 

16 
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" Gracious heavens !" he exclaimed, aloud, as the 
possibility of her having taken a step destined to 
prove so disastrous to all their future grew distinct 
in his thoughts. " It cannot be !" 

For a time Mr. Eldridge fejt like a man stunned 
by a heavy blow. There was a pressure on heart 
and brain. Then all the suffering, disgrace, desola- 
tion, disruptions, and bitter experiences, in store for 
himself and children, were vividly seen; and he 
groaned aloud, as he looked in imagination upon 
the sad realities to come. 

" Impossible !" he could not help saying. " Har- 
riet is passionate, selfish, and self-willed, but not 
mad enough to drag down upon herself, her hus- 
band, and her children, such utter ruin as this !'* 

But time glided on, and Mrs. Eldridge did not 
make her appearance. From the domestic her hus- 
band learned that she had left the house a little 
while after their angry passage of words. This 
strengthened his worst fears. 

Faint from loss of rest and violent mental excite- 
ment, Mr. Eldridge, who had taken no food since 
the day before, felt that he must have something ti 
keep him from sinking. There was brandy in tht 
house ; he thought of it, and acted at once upon the 
thought. The draught taken was large for him. 
and it brought mind and body up to a firmer tone, 
though reason was left obscured. It was after this 
stimulus was received, and while partially under its 
influence, that he set forth in search of his wife, and 
left for her, with Mrs. Weakly, his indignant ulti- 
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matum. The fact of her desertion of home at this 
particular time, when their youngest child needed a 
mother's devoted care more than kt any period siijce 
Iter birth, stood forth to his mind in such revolting 
deformity that he felt her to be unworthy the name 
of woman. His whole nature rose up against her. 

Mr. Eldridge was in this state of mind when he 
returned from his hurried visit to the house of Mrs. 
Weakly in search of his wife. Dr. Penrose and his 
kind-hearted lady met him at his own door, and 
went up with him to the room where E[aty lay. 
The poor child had received but few of the atten- 
tions she needed. Her room was in order, — so 
much had been done by the mother's hand ; but 
her bed had not been made, nor had she received 
any food. 

A glance told Mrs. Penrose that something was 
wrong. She looked around the room, then at the 
bed and at the child, with her damp, matted hair, 
and face from which water had not removed the 
traces of tears. 

"I'm afraid this shock has been too much for 
Mrs. Eldridge, and that she is sick," Mrs. Penrose 
remarked. 

"WoMS than that!" Mr. Eldridge spoke in ao 
undertone and half to himself, though his worda 
reached the ears of both the doctor and his wife 
and startled them by their strange tone and vague 
rignificance. Neither of them felt at liberty to 
question further. 

"How is my little girl?" the doctor asked, in a 
16 
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kind, encouraging voice, as he bent over Eaty and 
laid his hand lightly on her forehead. 

"Better," was l!be simple response. 

Such attentions as were needed from the phy- 
sician were then given. Dr.Penrote found her in 
rather a feverish condition, and, upon the whole, not 
doing so well as he had hoped to find her. That 
she had been neglected was too apparent 

Mrs. Penrose gave such personal care to the child 
as her condition demanded. 

"She has had no breakfast," said Mr. Eldridge, 
aside. 

"Indeed! that must be seen to;" and the doctor's 
wife passed quickly from the room and went down 
into the kitchen. 

"E[aty has had nothing to eat this morning," she 
said to the girl, whom she found sitting by a table, 
resting thereon her great red arms, and looking 
both stupid and lazy. 

" *Deed and ye may say thpt, ma'am ; it's mighty 
little the checkens get when the ould hen won't 
scratch for 'em." 

"The poor child must have some breakfast. "Wil 
yeu make her a piece of toast ?" 

" Yis, ma'am, qt ony thing else ye'U tell me to do 
for her, though she is the greatest little possessed 
I ever did see in my born days. But they say her 
back is broken. Och ! sorra the day for her !" 

Mrs. Penrose did not encourage the girl to talk; 
yet, for all this, by the time she had some toast and 
tea and a soft-boiled egg ready for E[aty, she under* 
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etood pretty distinctly that there had been a sharp 
quarrel between Mr. and Mrs. Eldridge, and that the 
latter had gone off at an early hour and had not yet 
rGtomed. 

Soon after Mrs. Penrose left the sick-room Mr 
Eldridge drew the doctor into the next apartment^ 
and, when they were there alone, said to him, in a 
grave, sad way, — 

"Dr. Penrose, a thing has just happened which is 
destined to ITring disgrace upon my family and to 
Hiar our whole future. My wife has left my house 
in a fit of passion." 

" No ! no ! surely not, Mr. Eldridge !" said the 
doctor, startled at the announcement. 

"It is too true. Let me relate to you the circum- 
stances just as they occurred." 

And Mr. Eldridge repeated what the reader already 
knows about the conduct of Mrs. Eldridge toward 
Katy, his own rough interference, and her subse* 
quent withdrawal to the house of Mrs. Weakly, 
whither he had traced her. 

" It is only an outburst of passion, and will soon 
be over," said the doctor. 

"It must be over very soon to avail any thing,' 
said Mr. Eldridge, resolutely. "She has tried me 
just beyond the point of endurance. If she returns 
before the sun goes down, well, she may return! 
But — ^by all that is sacred ! — if she is beyond my 
threshold at that hour the door is closed against her 
forever !" 

" Speak not rashly," said the doctor. "Above all« 
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do not act rashly in so serious a business as uus» 
Your wife, besides being blinded by passion, is in 
the hands, I fear, of bad advisers." 

"I never was more in earnest in my life than I 
am now," replied Mr. Eldridge, sternly, clenching 
both hands as he spoke. " Tried for years as few 
men have been tried, my whole nature is at last 
fitung into revolt. I am not the man I was yesterday. 
Then I would have temporized as of old, yielded, 
and forgiven. It is not so now: for good or evil I 
am changed ; and if that mad woman does not return 
to-day she shall never return !" 

"Think of your poor, injured child, who must 
have the tender, patient, never-ceasing care of a 
mother," said the doctor. 

"That she can never have; for heaven has not 
blessed her with a true mother." The voice of Mr. 
Eldridge was softer, and trembled slightly. " She 
has more to hope from the heart of a stranger than 
from the heart of her who bore her. In all human 
probability the change will be in her favor." 

"But such a change must not be talked of as 
possible," said Dr. Penrose. 

"I fear it is very possible. You do not know 
Harriet Eldridge as I know her." 

"The kind oflS.ces of neighbors you will not 
reject?" said Dr. Penrose. 

"I can pledge myself to nothing, doctor. Mrs. 
Eldridge has my ultimatum. It is with her to accept 
or reject. K she returns home and acts as a wife 
and mother should act, all may be well. But if the 
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sun goes down this day, and she remain absent after 
that hour, her fete is sealed. I will have nothing 
more to do with her." ^ 

"Madness! Folly! What has come over you, 
my good fiiend ?" said the doctor. 

" Simply this : — ^I am at last driven to the wall, and 
nave turned upon my pursuer !" 

" Doctor." It was the voice of Mrs. Penrose, call- 
ing from Katy's room. So the hurried interview 
ended. Mr. Eldridge descended to his office and left 
the doctor and his wife alone. In about ten minutes 
the former came down-stairs. ^ 

"Kaiy must have a careful attendant," said he, on 
meeting Mr. Eldridge. " It will not do for her to be 
left alone." 

"I know that, doctor; but where shall I find the 
right person ?" 

" There will be no difficulty, I presume, in pro- 
curing a nurse. As I go down the street I will call 
in and see Mrs. Lamb. She is a kind soul, and will 
come, no doubt, for a few days. Mrs. Penrose will 
remain with Katy until she arrives." 

The doctor passed on without further remark, 
eaving the unhappy man alone with his maddening 
thoughts. 
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etrack her. The charge is as false as her own heart! 
That is the crowning outrage. Ko, m, kind friends I 
I am deeply grateful for the interest you have taken, 
and shall never forget it while life lasts." 

"But think of your children," urged Mrs. Pen- 
rose, feehly, for little hope of making any impression 
remained. 

"If I have wavered at all in my purpose," was 
firmly answered, "the thought of my children has 
inspired me with new resolution. She has been no 
true mother, and it is best for them to be at once 
and forever removed from her influence." 

The sun went down, and Mrs. Eldridge was still 
absent from the home of her husband. He had 
waited, in feverish restlessness, up to the fatal mo- 
ment. It came, and passed. 

"God help us all!" 

The words fell impulsively from the lips of Mr. 
Eldridge, as, with a desperate effort to give force to 
his purpose, he shut the door of his house and locked 
it with a resolute hand. 

" God help us all !" he repeated, as he walked back 
along the passage. He had only gone a few paces, 
when the bell rung violently. 

"Too late!" he muttered, between his teeth 
"Too late ! The sun has gone down, and the door 
is shut. Too late ! Too late ! God help us all !" 

His manner was that of a person half insane. 

The bell rung once more. The servant came to 
answer it, but Mr. Eldridge waved her back. 

"No ! no !" And he shook his clenched hand to- 
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ward the door. " The sun 18 down, and it is shut ! 
I said that it wofld be so ! Qo your own way ! The 
WDrld is wide enough for both you and me. Hence- 
forth our paths diverge." 

Mr. Eldridge stood still. The beating of his heart 
was audible in his own ears. All was silent as 
death. 

" She was but a moment too late," was whispered 
in his thoughts. "Not a moment, it may be. She 
has come at the time, and you must keep your 
word." 

The heart of Mr. Eldridge began to yield ; he 
moved a pace or two in the direction of the door, 
and then paused. Again the bell was rung, but 
more feebly. The diminished hope indicated by this 
less-confident summons had the right effect, and 
something of pity for his repentant wife was stirred 
in his bosom. 

"It is well, perhaps," he murmured, as he kept on 
toward the door. His hand was on the key ; and, as 
he turned the bolts of the lock, the bell-wire rattled 
again, and the low sound of the distant ringing bell 
came faintly to his ears. 

" The agony is over !" It was his mental ejacula- 
tion as he slowly opened the door, — all the powera 
of his mind in exercise to repress the strong agita- 
tion that was nearly overmastering him. 

" Has she returned ?" A voice, trembb'ng between 
hope and fear, asked the question. 

Mr. Eldridge leaned against the door to support 
himself. 
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" Yes ! yes ! I am sure she has cocae 6ack !" /#- /h 
Penrose spoke eagerly. ^,; 

" She is not here V* Mr. Eldridge shook hit he«d 
slowly, and there was deep sadness in his voia?. 

Mrs. Penrose seemed stunned. A moment or 
two she stood with pale cheeks and eyes cast upon 
the ground. Then, uttering fervently, yet in a de- 
spairing voice, — 

" Qod help you all V* she turned away and went 
hurriedly homeward. 

"Amen!** came from the lips of Mr. Eldridge as 
he shut the door. " Amen ! God help us all !" 



CHAPTER XXn. 

A TRUE woman's INFLUENCE. 

A DEATH in the house could not have wrought a 
deeper change in the inmates than did this unhappy 
♦event. The feeling of .each member toward the 
absent mother was such as we feel toward the ^^ de- 
parted." There was a strange stillness about the 
dwelling. William and Jacob, who had a few times 
asked where their jnother was and when she would 
return, ceased their inquiries, for the answers were 
grave and unsatisfactory, burdening their young 
thoughts "with an oppressive mystery. Their strife 
ceased; their bearing was more quiet, and they 
talked with each other in lower tones. When they 
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came into Katy's room it was with noiseless steps ; 
and when they looked into her face new and gentler 
feelings moved over their young hearts. The dislike 
and antagonism with which they had always met 
aer heretofore were gone now, and something of 
vague wonder was in their hearts at the change. It 
was their sister Katy ; and yet not the same Katy. 
They could not understand it all ; but they saw her 
with different eyes, and felt toward her as they had 
never felt before. 

Something was due to Mrs. Lamb, the nurse of 
Eitty, for this milder aspect of affairs. She was a 
loving, gentle, wise, and right-hearted woman, and 
felt deep pity for the abandoned children. The 
sphere of her true quality was felt by all who came 
near to her. ^o one trifled with Mrs. Lamb ; yet 
she wore not a grave countenance. Ifo one felt like 
indulging in ill-humor or unkindly feelings toward 
others when she was present; yet she rarely rebuked 
by words the evil that was manifested in her pre- 
sence. 

The influence of such a woman, at such a time, 
could not Ml to be for good. Wisely, yet not from 
thought, but in obedience to the true instincts of her 
character, did she adapt herself to the state of things 
around her. Toward the two boys she at once 
manifested an interest which they felt to be genuine, 
and which drew them nearer to her and gave her 
power over them. Particularly did she endeavor, ia 
the beginning, to awaken in their hearts geiiuine 
pily for their little sister. This proved no difficult 
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task ; for the change in Katy had a softening influ- 
ence on all who came near her. 

In a few days order reigned where every thing 
had been disorder. Yet had there been no repres- 
sion of evils with a strong hand, no formal external 
dispositions, no assumption of rule. 

Mr. Eldridge came in and went out, a silent and, 
for most of the time, an apparently absent-minded 
man. He took but little notice of any of the chil- 
dren, except 'Ksity ; and to her he spoke but few 
words; but the tone in which these words were 
uttered was very tender. And, whenever he came 
into the chamber where she lay, something held 
him there so strongly that often he had to force 
himself from the child's presence. 

The injury which Katy had sustained proved quite 
as bad as the doctor's worst apprehensions. There 
was a permanent displacement of one of the verte- 
brse, and the little girl was hopelessly deformed. 

Days and weeks came and went, but the mother 
did not return nor make the smallest movement to- 
ward a reconciliation. Mrs. Lamb, who had con- 
sented to take charge of Kitty as a temporary ar- 
rangement, found herself becoming so necessary to 
the comfort and integrity of Mr. Eldridge's family 
that the prospect of separation therefrom, except 
by something like a violent breaking away and an 
abandonment of duties that it seemed imperative 
on her to discharge, looked every day more and 
more remote. In Katy's heart another new love 
had been bom, — the earnest, confiding, deep love of 
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xhe child for a mother. Until now sh© had never 
known the gentle, untiring, self-devoted, tender care 
with which some children are blessed from the hour 
consciousness dawns on their young minds. It was 
a new, joyful experience for her, and bound her to 
Mrs. Lamb with an affection that gained new 
strength with every hour, William and Jacob 
found in her a friend whose ears were always opeu 
to them and whose hands were always ready to sup- 
ply their wants ; a wise counsellor and gentle har- 
monizer when strife arose between them; a teacher 
and leader to good at all times. Gradually they 
came to confide in her, and soon to love her, with 
childlike tenderness. 

This great change in his household Mr. Eldridge 
felt, and, as far as his unhappy condition of mind 
would permit, enjoyed. But he was changed in 
passing through the recent violent strife, and not 
altogether for the better. The conduct of his wife 
he felt as a disgrace to himself and fEimily. She had 
distinctly charged that he had lifted his hand against 
her, — a falsehood that he knew half of the people 
in Arden believed. To strike a woman he had 
Always held to be the deed of a human brute. And, 
now, to have that last 'act of progressive abandon* 
ment of true manliness charged upon him mad« 
dened or hopelessly depressed his feelings according 
as opposite states of mind found rule. 

Judge Gray, when he heard of the domestic 
trouble of Mr. Eldridge, offered him, in an eameat, 

17 
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friendly way, his eympathy, and such counsel as it 
might be in his power to give, and succeeded in 
drawing thcunhappy man quite within the circle of 
his dangerous influence. 

** Come and see me often," was the invariable 
njunction when they separated. "I wish you to 
egard me as your interested Mend," was often 
said. 

Eldridge gradually lost the feeling of repulsion he 
had experienced toward the judge, and took more 
and more pleasure in the nocturnal associations and 
employments into which his more intimate acquaint- 
ance naturally introduced him. Craig he found an 
almost constant visitor at the house of Judge Gray ; 
and the good understanding that evidently existed 
between them was a fact that more than puzzled 
him. Could it be possible that the judge knew the 
real character of the man in whom he seemed to 
confide and admitted to so close an intimacy? 
Over and over again did Mr. Eldridge ask himself 
this question. If this were really so, then the judge 
was a false and a dangerous man in the community 
The conclusion was irresistible. 

It was not long before Eldridge was tempted into 
another trial of skill with Craig. He was moved 
thereto by the hope of making up losses, in pro- 
viding for which he had been compelled to sacrifico 
a piece of property that in a few years would havu 
increased in value to double the sum he obtained for 
it. Judge Gray was the purchaser; and Craig made 
no objection to receive his note of hand, payable 
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twelve months alter date, in liquidation of the law. 
yer's debt of honor. 

A few light winnings stimulated Eldridge to re- 
newed contests; and in the end he was the loser 
again, to a serious extent. It was a rare thing now 
for him to remain at home during the evening. 
There was no social life there to attract him. Before 
his wife went away, ungenial as she contrived to 
make every thing, he felt a certain obligation to 
stay at home, even if he spent the time in reading 
or remained in his office. He was domestic in his 
feelings and home-loving; and, while the wife-centre 
was there, he yielded to the attraction, feeble as it 
was. Toward Katy his love continued to grow daily 
into a deeper feeling than usually exists between a 
father and his child. He always went to her room 
first, on coming home, and rarely left the house 
without looking in to say a parting word or to leave 
a kiss upon her lips. But he had wants and crav- 
ings beyond what his child could meet; and he 
went forth, evening after evening, like the dove 
jfrom the ark, seeking a resting-place for his heart, 
but finding none. Ah ! if, like the dove, he had 
come back as innocent as when he went forth ! 

And so time wore on. The only change for the 
better was in the children, whom the passionate 
mother had abandoned, but who had found a wiser, 
truer, more loving fiiend than she. It was wonder- 
ful how orderly, how gentle, how apparently unself- 
ish, they had grown ; how a mild word ftx)m Mrs. 
Lamb woul4, lead tliem instantly into obedience. 
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Strong language, threats, angry denunciation, and 
even blows, had spurred them to rebellion; but now 
a gentle reproof or mild admonition, coming to their 
ears in tones of love, subdued them instantly. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

FALSE FRIENDS TRIED. 

Of. the position, purposes, and movements of his 
wife Mr. Eldridge remained entirely ignorant. He 
made no inquiries in that direction, and no one ven- 
tured to communicate with him on a subject of so 
much delicacy. 

For a few days Mrs. Eldridge remained domiciled 
with her very particular friend Mrs. Weakly, keep- 
ing her room all the time. Then she went to the 
house of Mrs. Q-lendy, on invitation, that she might 
come into closer communication with that lady and 
get the benefit of her larger experience in life and 
wiser counsel. That she was very unhappy need 
not be told. K she had been left to herself, she 
would have returned home ere the sun went down, 
much as pride revolted at the tyrannical threat of 
her husband. Under other circumstances she would 
not have regarded such a threat as having in it any 
meaning ; but she felt now that her husband's stern 
words were not idle utterances ; and when the day 
closed in darkness her troubled heart was sadly con 
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tcious that a great gulf was between her and the 
home from which she had gone forth in anger. 

Mrs. Weakly's enthusiasm for her friend did not 
continue to burn with the ardor felt in the begin- 
ning. The business of separating a wife from her 
husband was likely to involve more consequences 
than, in her thoughtlessness, she had at first ima- 
gined. In the interviews which she had held with 
Mrs. Penrose during the exciting day on which the 
doctor's wife had used all the influence rfhe pos- 
sessed to bring about a reconciliation, many tilings 
were said that did not die in the memory of Mrs. 
Weakly, but presented themselves for consideration 
in calmer moments. 

As a visiting friend she had found Mrs. Eldridge 
very agreeable. She could drop in upon her; when 
she was in the mood, and gossip away for an hour 
or so to her heart's content, — ^her pride gratified, the 
while, in seeing that she was winning over to her 
own way of thinking a woman of some spirit, whoso 
domestic relations were clogs upon her freedom, 
and who had a husband very much inclined, aB 
znost men are, to question a wife's right to do in 
931 things just as she pleases. They could talk and 
laugh and sip a glass of wine together, feel exceed- 
ingly agreeable, and vow in their hearts an etema. 
friendship. 

But things were considerably changed now. . The 

day of these pleasant meetings was over. The eyes 

that danced in smiles were now drowned in tears; 

ihe lips that parted in merry laughter rigid with 

* 17* 
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anger, despondency, or grief; the cheerful, voice 
veiled in sadness or made repulsive through selfish 
complainings. The light heart of Mrs. Weakly 
grew weary under such a pressure. It was for her 
altogether a new experience. Not very long wa^ 
she in coming to the conclusion that she had been 
something mistaken in Mrs. Eldridge, — ^that she was 
a selfish, tiresome woman. From the beginning she 
had not been altogether satisfied about the abandon- 
ment of her injured child only a few hours after the 
sad accident which had made it a cripple for life, 
even though her friend acted in accordance with her 
own impulsive advice. The more she looked at this 
fiSrCt the less did she like the aspect it presented; 
and, as the common sentiment, whenever it came to 
her e4rs, was in agreement with her own thoughts, 
the-w6rk of coldness, even to partial alienation, went 
steadily on. 

What did Mrs. Eldridge propose doing ? What 
were her views in regard to individual indepen- 
dence? What her plans for the future? These 
were the questions that soon began to arise in the 
mind of Mrs. Weakly; and she did not hesitate U 
press them upon her unhappy friend, much to her 
bewilderment, if not dismay. Every hour Mrs. El- 
dridge saw the sky growing darker over her head 
and the way before her more uncertain. 

Mrs. Glendy's enthusiasm in the case did not begin 
to die out as quickly as that of Mrs. Weakly. She 
had a stifong-minded woman's grudge against the 
other sex, and, when a good opportunity to make 
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ber power felt against any man was offered, em- 
braced it with eagerness. The rough, imperative 
manner in which Mr. Eldridge interrogated her on 
his recent visit to her house in search of his wife 
had excited her indignation, and left her mind in a 
condition to believe almost any thing that was 
charged against him as a domestic tyrant. She 
was, therefore, prepared to give Mrs. Eldridge aid 
and comfort in her war&re against tyranny, and to 
make her house, at least for a time, a place of refiige 
for the oppressed. So, in a few days, Mrs. Eldrigde 
passed from the dwelling of Mrs. Weakly to that of 
Mrs. Glendy. In parting from Mrs. WeaJdy she had 
a humiliating consciousness that the lady felt her- 
self relieved by the^ change ; and this was true. 

Weeks glided by, every succeeding day throwing 
a veil of deeper sobriety over the feelings of Mrs. 
Eldridge. Long ere this she had believed that 
overtures of reconciliation would come from her 
husband. Long ere this she had looked for and de» 
sired such overtures. But they came not. Mrs^. 
Weakly, who moved about all the while among tih# 
people of Arden, carefully gathered up for h^ 
friend all the intelligence about her fomily that was 
floating from lip to lip. The unvarying testimony 
was that under the care of the good Mrs. Lamb 
wonderful changes were being wrought in the tem- 
per and conduct of the children, and that now peace 
and order reigned where once the ear was forever 
jarred by sounds of discord. Eaty was still in bed, 
and the worst that had been feared for ber was in- 
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evitable. She was doomed to be a cripple for life. 
But every one spoke in admiration of her patience, 
of the unvarying gentleness of her temper, and of 
the strong ajBfection that was growing up between 
her and her father. 

Like sharp stings came all this to the heart of Mrs 
Bldridge ; for selfish pride felt it as a rebuke, and 
tiie fact would, she saw, make in the common min<3 
♦ an impression against her. Oh, how many times, in 
her lonely and sleepless hours, did she wish herself 
back in Uie home she had so madly deserted ! But 
the door had been shut against her, and she felt that 
it was shut forever. 

What of the future? Ah, that question could not 
,be set aside ! But how was it to be answered ? What 
resources had she to fall back upon ? Where was 
she to go ? What other home had she in the wide, 
wide world ? Father and mother had passed, many 
years before, into the other world. Her only sister 
had stepped aside from the ways of virtue, and might, 
for all she knew, long since have departed to her 
account. An aunt, the sister of her father, a widow 
In humble life, resided in a small village about sixty 
miles from Arden. This aunt she had not seen nor 
held any communication with since childhood ; and 
now the thought of her, as her mind groped about for 
some friend and place of refuge, brought no quicker 
heart-beat. Aunt Margaret ! Tes^ that was the old 
lady's name. Mrs. Eldridge had almost forgotten it ; 
and the image and character of her relative were 
quite as indistinct as her name. No light dawned 
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in that direction; and the unhappy woman, after 
thinking a little while about Aunt Margaret, put the 
thought of her aside, feeling sadder than before. 

Mrs. Eldridge had been in the house of ^Mrs. 
Glendy only a short time, when some things occurred 
that startled her. A good many visitors came and 
went, particularly in the evening. She saw none 
of these; for the reason of her presence in the house 
was also a reason why she kept herself entirely se- 
cluded. During the evening she rarely saw Mrs. 
Q-lendy, who was occupied with company. The 
voices of men and women were heard in the hum 
of conversation up to a late hour. Mrs. Eldridge 
understood pretty clearly the meaning of this; for she 
had a very distinct remembrance of certain company 
she had met there and of certain occupations that 
engaged them. She had herself taken a hand at 
cards and lost and won several small sums of money. 

One day, not very long after Mrs. Eldridge's re- 
moval to the house of Mrs. Glendy, she was sitting 
alone in a smair parlor on the second story, where 
she felt entirely free from all intrusion, when she 
"vas surprised by hearing the steps of a man ascend- 
ng the stairs. The blood rushed back to her heart, 
and she felt for a moment or two as if she would 
suffocate. Could it be her husband? Along the 
passage came the footsteps, slow but firm. The 
door was opened; and the man Craig, whom she had 
met at Mrs. Glendy 's once or twice, came in! He 
paused, after advancing a few feet into the roomt 
Baying,— 
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*'I beg your pardon, ma'am, for this intrusion; 
but I have a word or two to say that you may be 
glad to hear." 

There was a blending of respect and familiarity 
In his manner. Mrs. Eldridge arose hastily, her face 
flushing and her manner confused. 

"Where is Mrs. Glendy?" she asked. 

"In the parlor, with company. I would not have 
ventured upon this apparent rudeness had she not 
been engaged. Be seated, madam. I have only a 
word or two to say." 

And he came a step or two nearer. 

"I have seen your husband and held a long con- 
versation with him. Many things that were said 1 
cannot repeat. But there are some remarks that 
were made, touching yourself, that I feel it impera- 
tive upon me to communicate, — ^if you will hear 
them." 

The color receded from the face of Mrs. Eldridge; 
and, for want of strength to stand, she dropped back 
into the chair from which she had arisen. 

"Your husband is very bitter against you." 

Craig, as he made this remark, quietly seated him- 
self a few feet from Mrs. Eldridge, and leaned 
toward her, with his evil eyes fixed upon her coun- 
tenance. She did not reply; for surprise kept lior 
silent. 

" I have met Mr. Eldnage a number of times since 
the late unhappy event, and he has talked witli me 
freely as a friend. We are on terms of close inti- 
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macy, and have been for years. I know his whole 
heart" 

Craig paused to note the eflfect of his words, still 
keeping his eyes upon the face of Mrs. Eldridge. 

"I cannot approve his action in the present case," 
he went on, "and I have not hesitated to tell him so 
freely, at the risk of giving offence." 

The chair of Craig was drawn a little nearer, and 
his tone fell to a lower key. Mrs. Eldridge sat im- 
movable, with her eyes upon the floor, but, it was 
plain to be seen, listening eagerly. 

" To-day we talked the matter over again, and I 
insisted that he should come to you and have all 
differences at once and forever reconciled." 

The eyes of Mrs. Eldridge were lifted quickly to 
the face of her visitor; but the look she encountered 
checked for an instant the beating of her heart and 
sent a low shudder through her frame. 

"But," added Craig, with affected indignation, 
^^he remained as hard as granite and as immovable 
as the mountains. Nothing but your utter humilia- 
tion, madam, will satisfy him. You must come to 
Umr There was contempt in the man's tones. 

One point was gained. The tempter succeeded in 
arousing the pride of Mrs. Eldridge. The angry 
blood came back to her pale face, flushing it to a 
Bcarlet hue. 

"But," added Craig, in a lower voice, "I have felt 
it but a common duty to bear to you even this infor- 
mation, hard as it is. There are vital interests at 
stake. This estrangement and separation must not 
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continae. One of you must yield first. As lie re- 
mains BO stubborn, so haughty, so self-determined, 
the overtures for reconciliation had better come from 
you ; and I am here now to suggest this course of 
action." 

"Never!" exclaimed Mrs. Eldridge, passionately. 

Never! If he expects to humiliate Harriet El- 
dridge, he will find himself in the end largely mis- 
taken. I thought he knew me better." 

"So did I; and I told him so. But nothing less 
than submission will satisfy his lordly nature. I am 
out of all patience with the man !" 

"He will never be satisfied to the end of his life," 
replied Mrs. Eldridge, in a voice that was hoarse with 
indignation. 

"While I must admire your spirit," said Craig, in 
an insinuating voice, "I cannot but counsel a more 
yielding temper on your part. This separation 
ought not to continue, — ^must not continue. It is 
cursing both your lives. For the sake of your hus- 
band " 

"Enough, sir! I thank you for the good office 
you have undertaken ; but influence in this direction 
is hopeless, if there is to be no movement toward 
concession on the other side." 

" There certainly will be none, madam. I know 
youT husband and his views too completely to leave 
me any room for hope." 

" Very well," said Mrs. Eldridge, resolutely. " Mjr 
pride and endurance are quite equal to his, as he will 
find, it may be, to his sorrow. ' 
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•'He says," remarked Craig, affecting to speak 
with some indifference of manner, "that your ab- 
sence has changed nothing at home for the worse :— 
that, in fact, every thing goes on in a pleasanter, 
more orderly manner, and that the children have 
acquired new characters since you left. He seems 
charmed with the rule of that soft, gentle, insinu- 
ating Mrs. Lamb, — a woman I never did like. She 
has the noiseless, stealthy tread of a cat!" 

The desired effect was produced. The words of 
Craig stung the spirit of Mrs. Eldridge into tempo- 
rary madness. All the darker passions of her nature 
were aroused. ^ 

"Mrs. Lamb !" she ejaculated, in a tone of bitter 
contempt. 

"Yes, Mrs. Lamb." The manner in which Craig 
repeated the name increased instead of allaying the 
wild disturbance of mind he had aimed to create, 
and in doing which he had been entirely successful. 

"Was she a frequent visitor at your house?" he 
inquired, in a voice of covert meaning. 

"No !" was strongly answered. 

" Mrs. Eldridge," (Craig's manner suddenly un« 
derwent an entire change. He spoke in a low, ne* 
rious tone of voice, and leaned nearer as he spoke ;) 
" I wish you to regard me in this matter as a friend. 
My attachment for your husband first interested me 
in the case ; and, at the outset, hearing only his side 
of the story, I must confess that I thought you alto- 
gether to blame. From his own showing I was at 
first led to question this conclusion ; and, the mo- 

18 
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ment I began to question, my eyes were opened. A 
woman cannot bear every thing." 

"No, Mr. Craig; not if she have in her the true 
spirit of a woman,'* said Mrs. Eldridge, indignantly. 

" So I haf e said to him. But he disgusted me 
with his answer. *A wife must obey,' he answered." 

"Obey! Give me patience!" The excited wo- 
man stamped upon the floor. 

"You may well say, *Give me patience!' " The 
voice of Craig was not meant to soothe the irritation 
he had occasioned. "As I have just remarked, a 
woman cannot bear every thing, and should not." 

There ^as a pause of some moments. Mrs. El- 
dridge sat with her eyes upon the floor, while Craig 
gazed on her intently. 

"Tou will not concede any thing t" said the 
tempter. 

" Nothing ! He will find in me no variableness 
nor shadow of turning. I will be iron toward him, 
unless he bend first." 

"I like your spirit, but fear the consequences." 

"I have great endurance, Mr. Craig. Tou may 
cut me into pieces; but I will not yield my pur- 
pose." 

"I see, then, no present hope of a reconciliation." 

"I fear there is none," said Mrs. Eldridge. 

"What, then, of the future?" Craig asked the 
question in a way that threw the mind of Mrs. El- 
dridge into entire confusion. Alas ! how dark was 
all the future! She did not answer, bat sat, as 
before, with her eyes cast down. 
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"Have you relatives," inquired Craig, "to whom 
you can go in your present unhappy extremity?*' 

Mrs. Eldridge shook her head. Had she looked 
up suddenly into the face that was bending nearer, 
he would have seen a ray of satisfaction glancing 
over its unpleasant outlines. 

"No tried friends?" 

"None." 

A bright gleam shot over the countenance ot 
Craig. 

" Mrs. Glendy is a noble-minded woman ; you will 
find her a true friend. I know how deeply she feels 
for your wrongs." 

"I am under great obligations for her disinterested 
kindness," said Mrs. Eldridge, mournfully. 

"You may trust her implicitly." 

Almost *nperceived by Mrs. Eldridge, Craig had 
continued to draw the chair upon which he was 
Beated nearer and nearer, and now, as he uttered 
the last sentence, he laid his hand upon her arm. 
The touch sent a thrill of repulsion through her 
whole being, and she sprung to her feet with a sud- 
den impulse, stepping back a pace or two, and ex- 
laiming, — 

" Leave me, sir, this instant !" 

" Mrs. Eldridge !" Craig also started to his feet ; 
for the sudden, indignant movement of Mrs. El- 
dridge had surprised him almost as much as his act 
of familiarity had surprised the lady. 

"Leave me, sir !" The words were repeated in a 
Btem voice. 
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" But, my dear madam " 

Mrs. Eldridge waved her hand imperatively. 

" If you dp not leave the room instantly I will 
call down to Mrs. Glendy." 

But Craig, who was recovering from his first sur- 
prise, showed no disposition to obey. He only re- 
ceded some distance from the indignant woman, 
and assumed a respectful manner. 

" Take your chair, Mrs. Eldridge," he said, n^oUy. 
" My earnestness in your cause, as the unhappy wife 
of a friend highly regarded but in error, has led me 
to a seeming fistmiliarity where none was intended. 
I do not leave, as you command me to do, on the 
instant, because I am anxious to serve you and will 
not let feeling come in to paralyze my good pur- 
poses. Calm yourself!" 

Mrs. 'Eldridge, seeing that the man purposed to 
remain, and having no further desire to listen to 
any thing he might have to say, went quickly from 
the room and passed to her own private apartment, 
where she locked herself in. 

She had been alone for some twenty minutes^ 
when there was a light tap on her door. 

"Who is there?" she called. 

" Mrs. Eldridge !" It was the voice of Mrs. 
Glendy. 

The door was opened instantly, and Mrs. Glendy 
stepped into the room. Her face wore a pleasant 
aspect. As she took the chair offered her by Mrs. 
Eldridge, she said, smiling, — 

"What has my good friend Mr. Craig been saying 
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to offend you ? He tells me that he has been so 
unfortunate as unwittingly to arouse your indigna- 
tion against him." 

" He presumed upon a familiarity that no gentle- 
man would venture to take under the circumstanccB 
The act of coining unannounced to the room where 
I believed myself freq from intrusion was in itself 
an outrage." 

"01l^ dear! no, Mrs. Eldridge! It was the 
thoughtless act of an earnest-minded man, over- 
eager to serve you. I was engaged at the time, and 
could not come up with him. He would have 
waited until I was disengaged ; but I urged him to 
see you,* saying that I knew you too well to fear for 
his right reception. Indeed, Mrs. Eldridge, you 
have entirely misapprehended him. Mr. Craig id a 
man of unselfish impulses, and has taken up your 
cause in the warmest manner. I cannot tell you 
how deeply grieved he is that you should have mie- 
oonceived his intentions." 

Mrs. Eldridge was silent. 

"He is still here," added Mrs.Glendy. "Will 
you see him in my presence ?" 

"No," was the firm answer. 

A shade of disappointment dimmed the face of 
Mrs. Qlendy. 

"You are not in earnest, my dear Mrs. Eldridge?" 

" I am entirely so. The man's conduct admits of 
no excuse." 

" Oh, dear !" laughed Mrs. Glendy, " what a strange 
body you are ! Well, well ; you'll see better in time, 

18* 
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aod, in the end, know ygur friends better. You 
will not give Mr. Craig an opportunity to explain 
himself?" 

"Not to-dayi My feelings are too much disturbed 
and my mind in too great confusion." 

"A reason that Mr. Craig must receive as valid," 
isaid Mrs. Glendy, cheerfully. " The man hasn't 
much tact," she added, "but he is all right at heart 
I know him like a book." - 

Excusing herself, in a little while, Mrs. Glendy 
left the apartment, and Mrs. Eldridge was again 
alone. There was something in the manner of 
Mrs. Glendy during this short interview that left a 
vaguely-unpleasant impression on her mind,— some- 
thing that was like the lifting of a veil, giving a 
sudden glimpse of things erst hidden from sight, 
yet too brief for distinct vision. Her earnest 
apology for Craig did not remove a single feeling 
of repulsion from the mind of Mrs. Eldridge, but 
rather involved the apologist. Why should she take 
up the man's case so warmly ? 

"I have indeed fellen upon evil days," murmured 
the wretched woman, as clouds drew thicker around 
her. " Wnere am I, and whither am I going ?" 

But there came no answer to questions that in- 
truded themselves unbidden and almost clamored 
for a reply. 

What of the future? No echo came back from 
the impenetrable darkness beyond. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

TOO LATB. 

"We'll bring all that down in good time," said 
Mn. Glendy, speaking to herself, as she left the 
room of the excited and indignant Mrs. Eldottdg^; 
"There's some prudery remaining, but it will die 
out ! Craig has too little tact and too little patience. 
She's a woman of spirit, and no mistake! Time 
works wonderful changes, and we'll see what we 
shall see." 

And with these vague utterances she descended 
to the parlor, where the man Craig awaited her 
return. 

"Well, how did you find her?" he inquired, in a 
light manner. 

"Spicy," replied Mrs. Q-lendy. 

"She's a keen one, and no mistake, now: isn't 
she?" 

"There's stuff about her." 

" You may well say that. Eldridge met his match 
In her, I'm thinking," said Craig. 

" He did, and just such a match as all men of his 
character should meet. I like to see your would-be 
domestic tyrants catch a Tartar sometimes." 

" She has teeth and claws, I take it," was remarked, 
in a coarse manner. 
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"As you will find unless you treat her very gin- 
gerly," said Mrs. Glendy, with quite as vulgar an 
air as that of her companion. 

But we cannot soil our pages with a further record 
of their conversation. Before parting, a system of 
treatment for Mrs. Eldridge was settled upon which 
it was believed would bend her to their purposes. 

The miserable woman was left entirely alone 
during the remainder of the day. When supper 
was announced she asked to have a cup of tea sent 
to her room, which was done. There appeared to be 
many visitors at the house during the evening, and 
she heard the murmur of a good deal of conversa- 
tion carried on, it seemed to her, in subdued voices 
and at no great distance from the apartment she 
occupied. Mrs. Glendy did not visit her again 
during that day or evening. They met at breakfast- 
time on the next morning, and Mrs. Eldridge felt 
instantly that her friend was changed toward her. 
Mrs. Glendy smiled and bowed courteously, and had 
a pleasant word, as before ; but the smile was colder, 
the manner not so bland, and the utterance void of 
heartiness. A certain formality and approach to 
embarrassment could not fail to arise. 

After breakfiaat Mrs. Glendy took her unhappy 
friend by the arm, and said, as they walked togethei 
from the dining-room, — 

"Have you given your future any serious thought 
yet, Mrs. Eldridge?" 

"I have thought of little else for the last two 
dajs^" was the almost mournful answer. 
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"What are your plans and purposes? I ask as a 
friend deeply interested in your welfare." 

"Plans? purposes?" Mrs. Eldridge was be- 
wildered. 

"Yes. You have taken the very decisive step of 

separation from your husband. That was as it 
should be. You acted like a woman of spirit, as 
you are; but a step like this is only the entrance 
upon a new path in life. There are many steps 
beyond before the journey's end is reached. Have 
you not thought of this ?" 

Tears sprung to the eyes of Mrs. Eldridge ; her 
lips quivered as she essayed to answer, but there 
was no vocal answer. 

"You must pardon me for intruding upon you a 
subject that is painful and unwelcome/' said Mrs. 
Glendy. "It is only the act of true friendship. 
You are now alone in the world, as regards your 
husband ; and you must stand alone and walk alone 
with the same womanly independence that led you 
to throw off the chains of a tyrant. What of your 
fitmily connections ? Are there relatives with whom 
vou can find a home ?" 

Mrs. Eldridge shook her head. 

" Then you are entirely alone in the world ?" 

"Entirely." 

Mrs. Glendy bent her eyes upon the floor, and 
appeared to muae for some time. 

"I thought you had a brother living?" she at 
length remarked. 

"I never had a brother," was replied. 
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"Fm certain I heard somebody say so. But it 
was a mistake, of course. You have no sistei^ 
either?" 

"None." 

"Well," (Mrs. Glendy spoke in a lighter tone,) 
** there is one advantage in all this: — ^there'll be no 
one to assume the right of fault-finding or inter- 
ference, let you do what you will. Your own in- 
clinings may be your rule of action." 

"And they, I trust, will always lead me to do 
right," said Mrs. Eldridge, promptly ; for she could 
not help feeling that the woman by her side was 
assuming the character of a tempter. 

"Of course," was the ready answer. "But your 
own free determinations must be your rule of right. 
. "With all the drawbacks of your position, it has at 
least this great advantage: — ^you can choose your 
own sphere of life, and no lip will be parted to utter 
a yea or a nay. Such freedom is worth gaining at 
almost any sacrifice." 

Mrs. Eldridge made no response. 

"What skill have you?" inquired Mrs. Glendy. 
They had reached the parlor and were now sitting 
together on a sofa. 

"Skill? How? I do not clearly take your 
meaning," said the perplexed woman. 

"What was the character of your education? 
Thorough ?" 

Mrs. Eldridge shook her head, as she sighed out 
the word, " Superficial." 
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"You may have a good knowledge of music, 
qualifying you for the position of a teacher?" 

How coldly fell these words upon the heart of 
Mrs. Eldridge ! 

" I never had a taste for music." The voice waf 
husky and choking. 

"How in regard to French ?" pursued the querist. 

"I speak no language beside my native tongue." 

"What of drawing?" 

"I was never taught the rudiments." 

" Unfortunate !" Mrs. Glendy shook her head and 
looked sober. " K you cannot teach or impart some 
accomplishment, the way before you is a difficult 
one. But there must be self-dependence at all 
hazards, if you even have to take the position of 
plain seamstress in some family." 

Mrs. Eldridge started at the suggestion and looked 
op with flashing eyes. 

"Do not be offended with me," said Mrs. Glendy, 
blandly. "My task is in no way agreeable. But 
the difficulty is a serious one, and I am earnest in 
my desire to help you. What will you do ?" 

"Leave your house within an hour," was the un- 
expected answer that came almost indignantly fron 
the lips of Mrs. Eldridge, " if my presence is in the 
slightest degree an unwelcome one!" It came so 
unlooked-for that Mrs. Glendy was stung and 
thrown off of her guard, answering, without time 
for reflection, — 

"As you please about that, madam !" 

And she arose with an angry stain on her cheeks. 
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Mrs. Eldridge arose also, and the two women went 
from the room by separate doors. Ten minutes 
afterward the latter left the hoase; but where was 
she going ? Hurriedly she moved down the street. 
Had she taken the desperate resolution to return 
nome, submit herself to her husband, and find a 
lace of refuge in her own family ? Be that as it 
may, she had walked only a short distance, when, on 
looking up from the ground, she saw Mr. Eldridge 
approaching and but a few paces in advance. His 
eyes were fixed coldly and sternly upon her. In- 
stantly her steps were arrested, and she stood still, 
the power to move being for the moment gone. 
But there was not the slightest pause on the part of 
Mr. Eldridge, nor any sign of recognition. He 
stalked on, and passed his wife, noticing her presence 
only by his stern repellant looks. 

The steps of poor Mrs. Eldridge were unsteady as 
she moved forward again. A little way beyond was 
the house of Mrs. Weakly, and into this she turned ; 
not that she looked for a warm welcome, but where 
else could she go ? 

She was met by her friend with an exclamation 
of painftil surprise; and no wonder, for her face 
was pale as ashes. Mrs. Eldridge tried to speak, 
but the power of utterance was gone. She had 
only time to get fairly within the house when she 
fainted. 

"Trouble!'' Muttered Mrs. Weakly, in a fretful 
voice, as she assisted the domestic whom she had 
called to cany the insensible body of Mrs. Eldridge 
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op to one of her chambers. " I wonder why she 
didn't stay where she was !" 

As a matter of course, with feelings that prompted 
such a remark, Mrs. Weakly was not over-cor- 
dial toward Mrs. Eldridge when the latter was 
restored to consciousness. What had occurred at 
Mrs. Glendy's was related; but Mrs. Weakly 
thought that her fiiend had looked at things 
through an exaggerated medium, and urged her to 
go back again and advise more earnestly with MLra. 
Glendy as to the future. 

"My feet will never cross her threshold again!' 
said Mrs. Eldridge, in a voice that showed her to bo 
altogether in earnest. 

"What, then, do you intend doing?" The ques- 
tion was asked without delicacy or hesitation. 

"Heaven knows! The way is very dark before 
me." And Mrs. Eldridge caught her breath to keep 
down her feelings. 

"I would cheerfully give you a home," said Mrs. 
Weakly; "but my husband is strongly prejudiced 
against you, and would not consent to your remain* 
*ng in the house. He is very angry at iie part I 
have taken in your fstvor, and we have had warm 
words on the subject several times already. Should 
he find you here on his return he will be outrageous* 
L never knew him to take on so about any thing in 
my life. Oh, dear ! What is to be done I know not 
[ wish " ^ 

But tlie little woman caught herself and kopt 
pack the words that were leaping into thoughtlesi 

19 
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utterance. Her tone and manner were, however, 
veiy unpleasant 

Poor Mrs. Eldridge felt crushed to the earth and 
helpless. So much for her very dear Mends who 
had so warmly encouraged her to separate from her 
husband ! 

"I ask only one favor of you, Mrs. Weakly." 
6he spoke in a subdued, almost humble, voice, 
pausing for a response. 

"Name it," returned the friend. The little words 
were not over-cordially spoken. 

" The privilege of remaining in your house three 
days. After that I will trouble you no longer with 
my unwelcome presence." 

"Now, Mrs. Eldridge! How can you utter such 
language, and to me ?" exclaimed Mrs. Weakly. "As 
if I had changed toward you ! Unwelcome pre- 
sence ! I feel hurt by your words." 

"It was not in my heart to wound," said Mrs. El- 
dridge, still speaking in a low, troubled voice. " But 
I cannot hide the fact that I am no longer to you or 
others what I was a few short weeks ago. Let that, 
however, pass. All I desire is that you will grant 
me the small favor of a home for three days. After 
that I will go forth, never again to return." 

"My dear Mrs. Eldridge, I answer * yes, yes,' and 
without an instant's hesitation," replied Mrs. Weakly, 
greatly relieved at this moderate stipulation ; for she 
had begun to fear that her friend was about to fall 
back upon her and Mrs. Glendy a helpless burden. 

"It will grieve me," said Mrs. Eldridge, "if my 
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brief presence in your house should cause any thing 
unpleasant between you and your husband/' 

"Oh, as to that,' answered Mrs. Weakly, "my 
husband can be made to hear reason. I'll manage 
him. It will only be for three days at most." 

Three days at most! There was more of satis-, 
fection in the tone with' which these words were 
uttered than Mrs. Weakly dreamed that she was 
betraying. 

The three days passed quickly. Not veiy intimate 
or cordial was the intercourse of the fiiends during 
the time. Mrs. Eldridge was reserved ; and Mrs. 
Weakly did not ply her with curious questions, for 
her interest in the future of the woman she had 
helped to lead astray from the path in which her 
feet should now be walking went but little beyond 
the three days. 

The first act of Mrs. Eldridge was to transmit a 
brief note to her husband, desiring him to send her 
clotiiing and a small sum of money. Her messen- 
ger returned ^vith word that in an hour all she asked 
would be ready. 

What an hour of suspense that was to the 
wretched woman ! How many thoughts, sugges- 
tions, hopes, and fears, agitated her mind. Would 
her husband make any written communication ? 
Would he send her even a verbal message ? Oh, if 
he would but speak one kind word! On that word 
slie would fly back to him, burying all indignation 
aud self-will beneath the ruins of her humbled pnde. 
How weak and helpless she felt ! How powerless to 
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go forth into the world and engage single-handed 
in the battle of life! 

At the expiration of the hour, punctual to the 
very minute, the messenger went back. From the 
time he left until his return Mrs. Eldridge sat at the 
window of her room, which looked out upon the 
street, waiting his appearance with a disturbed, 
eager, questioning spirit How much was sus- 
pended on a single thread that might snap in an 
instant! 

The messenger returned. Mrs. Eldridge saw two 
large trunks deposited on the pavement. How 
heavily her sad heart sunk down ! how weak she be- 
came ! A momentary faintness made her eyes grow 
dim. But hope sprung up 9'gain and fluttered its 
weak wings eagerly. The messenger drew a letter 
from his pocket and came toward the door. Until 
that missive reached her hand Mrs. Eldridge scarcely 
breathed. The calmness with which she broke the 
seal and unfolded the sheet -of paper it contained 
was superhuman. A moment after it dropped from 
her hand, her form shrinking down as if a heavy 
weight had been laid upon her shoulders. Her 
head sunk upon her bosom, and she sat the image 
of weak despair. 

Not a single line had her husband written I There 
was an enclosure of one hundred dollars: but not a 
word of rebuke, forgiveness, or counsel. The dead, 
blank silence crushed down upon her like hopeless 
&te. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

NBW SCENES AND CHARACTERS. 

Wb change the scene from Arden. Many milea 
Rway, in the pleasant town of Bloomfleld, lived a 
woman far advanced in years, named Mrs. Angell. 
She was a widow, with an only and widowed daugh- 
ter, who had come home to her in the dark days of 
her bereavement, broken in health and spirits and 
burdened with four young children. Mrs. Angell 
owned a small house and a few acres of ground, 
and had, besides, a yearly income of three hundred 
dollars secured to her during the term of her 
natural life. 

Twelve years had passed since Phoebe, the daugh- 
ter, young, beautiful, and full of joyful hope in the 
future, went forth a bride from the home of her 
mother, and left the heart of that mother sad and 
desolate ; for Phoebe was the very light of her life. 
Now she returned, the freshness of her youth gone, 
her sphits broken, and her weary heart sighing for 
rest and peace, even if they were found only in the 
grave. And thitherward her steps were indeed 
tending ; nor was the journey to be long. 

" Dear mother ! Dear home !" How full of emo- 
lion was the voice that uttered these words, repeated 
uver and over again, and for days after Phoebe'g re« 
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turn. For a time it seemed to her almost as if she 
were dreaming ; and she would shut her eyes and 
try to bring the present reality into distinct appre- 
ciation. 

" Dear mother ! dear home !" She had no other 
words but these to express her feelings. Ah ! since 
he went out from her home and her mother life 
had assumed new aspects. For a time the sky waa 
clearer and the days went down in greater beauty, 
leaving behind the rich promise of brighter days tc 
come. But soon — too soon, ala»! — clouds dimmed 
the fair horizon, gathering darker and gloomier as 
time wore on, until fearful storms broke upon her 
head and left their marks of desolation all along 
the path she was treading. ^ 

The weary, heart-sick wanderer had come back to 
the old home ; but oh ! how changed ! 

Mrs. Angell was really too old and feeble to as- 
sume the new duties and take upon herself the new , 
burdens that must come as the consequence of hei 
daughter's return. But, even if she had desired tc 
escape the duty and refuse the burden, there was n€ 
alternative. Love inspired her with new strength, 
and almost, for a time, renewed her youth. Into 
her heart as well as her home she received the help- 
less ones. 

Had Phoebe been alone, the task would have been 
a light one for Mrs. Angell. But Phoebe brought 
with her four badly-trained and badly-governed 
children, who made a rude invasion of tiie quiet 
home of their grandmother and threw all things 
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into temporary disorder. The mother fretted, 
scolded, complained, threatened ; but her words, it 
was observed by Mrs. Angell, were scarcely if at all 
heeded. She had lost the control of her children,—^ 
f, indeed, she had ever possessed a right influence 
over them. 

"You'll never be able to get along with them 
children in the world,'* said a neighbor to Mrs. 
Angell. " They'll worry the life and soul out of 
you !" 

" They're healthy, active, and unrestrained," was 
Mrs. Angell's mild answer ; " a little rude and quar- 
relsome, but not worse at heart than other children. 
I shall be able to get along with them." 

At this moment the two oldest came stamping 
and screaming into the room, paying not the 
slightest heed to those present, nor abating in the 
least degree their noise at the gentle remonstrance 
of their grandmother. 

The neighbor, herself well advanced in years, 
Bhook her head, as the noisy couple left finidly at 
their own good pleasure, remarking, as she did so, — 

" I pity you, Mrs. Angell ! Were such a brood 
thrown upon my hands, at my time of life, I'd run 
away from Bloom field. It's a shame! Phoebe 
should have made an effort to keep them herself 
a ad by herself." 

The neighbor spoke warmly. 

" Phoebe is too weak," Mrs. Angell replied, in a 
voice that trembled with feeling, "even to stand 
alone in the world, £Etr less to bear up with the 
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weight of these children upon her. The days of 
her earthly pilgrimage, I fear, are numbered, and 
the sum smalL For one thing I thank my heavenly 
Father; and it is this:" (the voice of good Mrs. 
Angell had grown firm again, and light shone in 
her aged countenance :)— " that I have a home and 
a heart for her and hers. Many times have I thought 
that my work was done in this world ; and I have 
sometimes wondered why I was still permitted to 
live on. But I was only a blind doubter and ques* 
tioner. He who sees the end from the beginning 
saw the work still in reserve for me : — a great and 
important work of training four young immortals 
for his kingdom. All is clear now, my friend, and 
the path of duty plain before me. May he give me 
strength and faith and patience !" 

"Amen ! For you need them !** the neighbor re- 
sponded, almost irreverently. 

"We need them at all times and under every 
varying circumstance of our lives,'* said Mrs. Angell. 
" I need them now, as I have always needed them ; 
and it is so, and has always been so, with you. Wo 
usually feel as much burdened by small duties as by 
large ones ; for as our day is so will our strength be. 
Under some circumstances the grasshopper is a bur- 
den. But the more important duties that require 
earnestness and self-sacrifice have their larger, and 
sometimes their exceeding great, rewards.** 

" You always take a higher view of things than it 
IS possible for me to take,** replied the neighbor. 
"I wish sometimes that I were like you. But we 
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can t be all alike in this wovld. As for the burden 
which yon have now taken upon yourself, you will 
and it heavier than a flock of grasshoppers ! Good* 
aess!" The children returned, screeching and 
jtamping through the room again. "Did you ever 
hear such a din, or see such a graceless, unmannerly 
§etT" remarked the neighbor, on their final egress, 
•K you succeed in doing any thing with them you 
▼ill be a worker of wonders." 

** There is a door of entrance into every heart, if 
'ou can only unlock it," said Mrs. Angell, cheer- 
ily. 

" There are some hearts the door of which no 
human hand has skill to unlock," was replied. 

Mrs. Angell shook her head. " I never tried to 
enter the heart of any one that I did not find the 
key." 

" I should like to see you make the trial with my 
daughter Mary's oldest boy, Tom. Such a limb I 
never met with ! Mary sent him down here a few 
weeks ago to spend his vacation ; but I packed him 
off home in three days. I never saw his match! 
He paid no more heed to me than if I had been 
Bome superannuated old negro. K I said ^Tom, 
stop that noise,' or ^DorCi do that, Tom,' he never so 
much as looked at me, but kept on acting worse, if 
any thing. Why, he hadn't been in the house three 
hours before I boxed his ears soundly for some im- 
pud mce, which I never take from children. If the 
king's son were to give me impudence, I'd box his 
ears for him soundly ! — ^I would ! Anyhow, I don't 
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believe in children being pushed off upon theii 
grandmothers, just to get rid of them; and so I 
wrote to Mary when I sent Tom home. We have 
had our own trouble with our own children; and 
now let our children take care of their own young 
ones. This is the doctrine I preach and practise 
too. Mary got right-down angry, and wrote me a 
tart letter. . But I took no notice of that Young 
blood boils over quickly; but it cools off in good 
time. There's one thing youll have to do, Mrs. 
Angell ; and that is, take these children down with 
a strong hand ; if you don't theyll kill you. As for 
that imaginary door in the heart, I guess you'll 
never find it. Ruling by love is a very pleasant 
theory; but that sort of rule, I'm thinking, has 
ruined more children than any thing else. You 
have to govern the young reprobates with an iron 
liand. That's been my way." 

"The result," Mrs. Angell could have said, (but 
that would have been too personal and painful,) 
"does not speak volumes in favor of your theory." 
Her thoughts had turned involuntarily to the chil- 
dren of her old friend and neighbor, not one of 
whom had turned out as a mother's heart could 
wish. In their early days they were hectored, 
punished, and driven about in a way that closed up 
their hearts, — not lovingly guided and their natural 
evils so repressed that good affections could take 
root in' the soil of their young minds ; and, when 
they grew old enough and strong enough for suc- 
cessful rebellion, they threw off the maternal yoke. 
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sad went oat in the world prepared to resist all 
anthority that put trammels on their freedom. No ; 
the result did not speak strongly in favor of the 
aged friend's theory. 

" Well, well," said Mrs. Angell, in a mild voice, 
^ we must all act as we see to be right. Tou? way 
was never my way." 

^ I know that, Mrs. Angell, for we used to have 
many talks on the subject." The neighbor's voice 
fell, and became a little mournful in its tone. 
^^And maybe I was too hard, sometimes. But I 
did every thing for the best. Ah me ! Children 
are always a sorrow. I've heard of having joy in 
children, and all that ; but I never yet saw anybody 
whose experience verified the saying." 

Mrs. Angell made no answer, but sat, with her 
eyes upon the floor, lost in thoughts and memories 
excited by the remarks of her friend. The latter 
remained silent also. ' At last Mrs. Angell said, — 

"I often think of that boy — the son of your first 
husband — ^who ran away so many years ago. What 
has become of him ?" 

**0a, dear! Mrs. Angell, I never suffer memory 
to go back that far, if I can help it," sighed the 
neighbor. " Poor Morgan ! There was a great deal 
of good in him, for all his self-will and disobedience. 
He was a smart boy, too, and I was so proud of him ; 
— ^if he wasn't my own flesh and blood. But two 
sharp tempers came together when we met; or, 
rather, it was flint and steel. I was very young and 
inexperienced, then, Mrs. Angell, as you know, and 
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believe in children being pushed off upon thdi 
grandmothers, just to get rid of them; and (so ] 
wrote to Mary when I sent Tom home. We have 
had o\ir own trouble with our own children; and 
now let our children take care of their own young 
ones. This is the doctrine I preach and practise 
too. Mary got right-down angry, and wrote me a 
tart letter. . But I took no notice of that. Young 
blood boils over quickly; but it cools off in good 
time. There's one thing youll have to dOj Mrs. 
Angell ; and that is, take these children down with 
a strong hand ; if you don't they'll kill you. As for 
that imaginary door in the heart, I guess you'll 
never find it. Ruling by love is a very pleasant 
theory; but that sort of rule, I'm thinking, has 
ruined more children than any thing else. You 
have to govern the young reprobates with an iron 
band. That's been my way." 

"The result," Mrs. Angell could have said, (but 
that would have been too personal and painful,) 
" does not speak volumes in favor of your theory." 
Her thoughts had turned involuntarily to the chil- 
dren of her old Mend and neighbor, not one of 
whom had turned out as a mother's heart could 
wish. In their early days they were hectored, 
punished, and driven about in a way that closed up 
their hearts, — not lovingly guided and their natural 
evils so repressed that good affections could take 
root in' the soil of their young minds ; and, when 
they grew old enough and strong enough for suc- 
cessful rebellion, they threw off the maternal yoke. 
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^ **Kot SO well. She has night- sweats, and growi 

J weaker under them." 

. "Poor child! That is bad," said Mrs. Bcr^^n, 

p rimng. "Well, good-day," she added. "I hope all 

. will come out right; but you have undertaken a 

J great deal at your time of life." 

I And the neighbor went home, musing by the way, 

.. and wondering how Mrs. Angell would ever bear up 

^. under the new duties she had taken upon herself. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THB GRANDMOTHER — ^A SURPRISB. 

StTBADiLT searched Mrs. Angell for the door m 
hearts of her grandchildren ; and she found it, 

ahe knew that she would, — ^found it in each heart, 
led the door, and went in. 

Very great was the wonder of Mrs. Burden at the 
iy change that went on in these children, — ^pro- 
sively visible each time she dropped in, as was 
frequent custom, to sit and talk with h< 

9nd and neighbor. 

«*It really beats me out," she i 

alteration there is in that grea 
-im like a bear. How in ih€ 

ai«edtotamehim?" 

•Not by force, Mrs. Burden 
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very high-tempered. Poor boy ! His fiather almost 
broke his heart about him." 

" He cannot be living," eaid Mrs. Angell. 

"No. We gave him up for dead many yean 
•go." 

"How long has it been, Mrs. Burden^ since he 
went away?" 

" Twenty-five years." 

" He was thirteen, I believe ?" 

"Yes, just entering his fourteenth year. But I 
cannot bear to think of it, Mrs. Angell. I was to 
blame there, I know. I had too little patience with 
the boy, and made rather a hard stepmother. Hia 
own mother was a gentle, yielding, affectionate crea- 
ture, as we all know, and spoiled Morgan completely. 
It is not much to be wondered that he felt coldly 
toward one who, in assuming her place, attempted 
the new government of force and required implicit 
obedience. Such obedience i», I hold, absolutely 
necessary, and must be gained. But I erred in being 
too impatient. I did not take time for the will to 
become pliant before requiring it to bend. Poor 
Morgan ! The thought of him has made many a 
night sleepless. None of my children have done 
very well, but his case has ever grieved me most of 
all. Poor boy ! There was in him the promise of a 
brilliant manhood. What would I not give to know 
his fate ! But I must not talk of this. It makes me 
too sad ; and regrets at my time of life are fruitless. 
How is Phoebe to-day ?" 
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**Not SO well. She has night- sweats, and growi 
weaker under them." 

"Poor child! That is bad," said Mrs. Bxirden, 
rising. "Well, good-day," she added. "I hope all 
will come out right; but you have undertaken a 
great deal at your time of life." 

And the neighbor went home, musing by the way, 
and wondering how Mrs. Angell would ever bear up 
under the new duties she had taken upon herself. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE GRANDMOTHER — ^A SURPRISE. 

Steadily searched Mrs. Angell for the door m 
the hearts of her grandchildren ; and she found it, 
as she knew that she would, — ^found it in each heart, 
opened the door, and went in. 

Very great was the wonder of Mrs. Burden at tho 
0teady change that went on in these children, — ^pro- 
gressively visible each time she dropped in, as was 
her frequent cuRtom, to sit and talk with her old 
friend and neighbor. 

"It really beats me out," she said, "to see wh&t 
an alteration there is in that great, rough boy. He 
was like a bear. How in the world have you 
managed to tame him ?" 

"Not by force, Mrs. Burden," returned Mr*. 
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Angell. " B'ot by force, you may be sure ; for, if I 
had the will to rule by a strong arm, the strength is 
wanting. My frame is weak, my step totters, my 
hand is feeble. I am in the sere and yellow leaf. 
Oh, no, my friend ; the power over them was gained 
In another way. I sought for the door in their 
hearts, and found it." 

"It is wonderful ! I can say no more." The face 
of Mrs. Burden expressed astonishment. 

" John," the grandmother spoke, in a very gentle 
voice, leaning from the window near which she was 
sitting, " tell William that he is hammering 'most 
too loud : the noise will disturb his mother." 

" He'll stop, of course !" Mrs. Burden spoke 
doubtingly. 

But scarcely had the words passed her lips ere the 
noise ceased. 

"Grandmother," said a voice at the window, in a 
cheerful tone, "I'm mending my wagon-wheel, and 
have only one more nail to drive." 

"Oh, very well," replied Mrs. Angell; "you can 
drive that one." 

" If you think it disturbs mother I can go round 
by the bam," said "William. 

"Perhaps you had better do so, Willy: your mo- 
ther is sleeping." 

The bright face of the lad disappeared from the 
window, and in a few moments the sound of his 
hammer was heard faintly in the distance. 

"Well, that does beat all!" exclaimed Mrs. Buiv 
den. " I've read of such things in books, but never 
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saw the like before with my natural eyes. How have 
you managed ? What is your secret V 

"I have not subdued them by force, as already 
Baid ; and there are but two ways to manage chil- 
dren," replied Mrs. Angell. " Contention and the 
strong hand may answer in some cases, — ^though I 
have my doubts ; but love is always powerful. Make 
a child understand that you are his friend and feel an 
interest in all that concerns him, and your influence 
is at once established. Love creates love. The say- 
ing is BO trite that we forget its value." 

'^It isn't so easy to do all that," said Mrs. Burden. 

« Do what?" 

"Take an interest in every thing that interests 
children. I never could do it, even in my younger 
days, and I'm sure I couldn't do it now." 

"If we from the heart desire their good," was 
answered, "we will in all possible ways adapt our- 
selves to their condition. Singularly enough, all the 
sacrifice, adaptation, and conformity to circumstance 
is by some people required of children. They must 
bend to every thing aroi^nd them, while nothing 
bends to them. They must be proper and orderly 
self-denjing and patient; must not be angry no 
rude, self-willed nor exacting. And yet the very 
parents who visit these evils in their children with 
indignant rebuke or swift punishment never think 
It necessary to overcome like evils in themselves l 
At best, they go little beyond adroit concealment ; 
and even this veil is too rarely assumed at home. 
If A mother, in sudden anger, speak sharply to her 
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child and use unseemly words, can we wonder that 
the child imitates her when in strife with his brother 
or sister ? If she strike in a fit of passion, will not 
the child, acting from its inherent impulses and in- 
structed by such high example, strike also? As the 
mother or nurse or attendant is, so, Mrs. Burden, 
will the children be. There must be self-conquest 
before there can be order in the household. We 
must be truly loving before the spirit of love can 
pervade our homes. Order, peace, good-will, gentle- 
ness, and a preference of one over the other, never 
have their origin among the children, rising from 
them upward, but have birth in the hearts of the 
parents, and are seen first in their lives. It is from 
them that the sphere of love goes forth, filling the 
whole atmosphere and making it radiant with hea- 
venly light and musical with the songs of angels." 

The head of Mrs. Burden bent lower and lower 
as Mrs, Angell talked, for she was rebuked by her 
words. Both sat silent for some moments. In the 
pause the sound of wheels was heard, and Mrs. 
Angell, glancing from the window, said, in a tone 
of indifference, — 

" The stage. It always passes about this time." 

"See; the driver is reining up his horses." Mrs. 
Burden leaned over toward the window as she spoke. 

" So he is. I wonder who is going to stop here ? 
ITo one that I can think of." 

" There's a lady getting out," said Mrs. Burden. 
**Can you see her face ?" 

" Yes, but she is a stranger to me. There's some 
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^mistake, probably. I must go out and see what it 
means.'' 

By the time Mrs. Angell arrived at the garden 
gate, that opened on the road, two trunks had been 
deposited on the ground and the stranger stood be- 
side them. Her veil was closely drawn. 

"Mrs. Angell?** she said, in a tone of inquiry. 

"That is my name, madam,** replied the old lady 

Mrs. Burden had come out to the road-side, her 
curiosity strongly excited. Her presence seemed 
unwelcome to the stranger, who drew the folds of 
her veil closer and turned her face partly aside from 
the sharp scrutiny of her small, piercing gray eyes. 

There was a momentary embarrassment on all 
sides ; but this was relieved by Mrs. Angell, who, 
in a voice the kindness of which penetrated the 
stranger*s heart, invited her to walk in, at the same 
time giving directions to a working-man, who had 
come out on hearing the stage stop, to carry the two 
trunks into the house. 

The curiosity of Mrs. Burden was intensely ex- 
cited ; but she saw that it was not right for her to 
remain under the circumstances, and so went 
home. 

The stranger, as soon as she was alone with Mrs. 
Angell, drew aside her veil and showed her the pale, 
thin face of a woman not fer in years beyond life's 
middle altitude. There was something familiar in 
the face ; and yet Mrs. Angell could not recognise 
it as the face of one she had ever known. How in- 
tently were the dark eyes of the stranger fixed upon 
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her countenance ! How eagerly was every line, aa 
an index to her heart, read over ! 

"Aunt Margaret!" she at last ejaculated, a gush 
of feeling in her voice. How the words and tones 
thrilled the heart of Mrs. Angell ! 

"Aunt Margaret !" repeated the stranger, bending 
closer. " Oh, Aunt Margaret !" 

Feeling could be controlled no longer. Tears 
leaped from the stranger's eyes, and, bending for- 
ward, she laid her weeping face against the good old 
lady's bosom. 

" Who are you ?" Emotion had spent itself, and 
the stranger, calm in exterior, had laid off her tra- 
velling-attire, and sat looking into the face of Mrs. 
Angell, from which her eyes turned scarcely a mo- 
ment. The question was soberly asked, and in a 
voice that said, "I must have a true answer." 

"Aunt Margaret!" was the stranger's only yet 
tenderly-uttered response. 

"Is your name Harriet?" Mrs. Angell inquired, 
a sudden light breaking in upon her mind. 

"My name is Harriet," Was answered. 

"My brother had a child named Harriet^" said 
the old lady. 

"I am Harriet," replied the stranger, with forced 
calmness ; " the daughter of your brother James." 

"Dear heart!" ejaculated Mrs. Angell, her eyes 
filling with tears. "And can this indeed be my 
brother's child ?" 

She was bewildered for a time. Then she had 
many questions to ask. But to all questions touch- 
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big herself the stranger maintained the most entire 
reserve. 

"Ton had a sister, I believe V* said Mrs. AngelL 

" Yes.** The inquiry seemed to give her pain. 

« Is flhe living?'' 

"H"o/* was the brief answer. 

Mrs. Angell waited for her niece to communicate 
something about one so near to her as an only sister. 
But not a word of information was volunteered; 
and she did not feel at liberty, under the circum 
stances, to intrude upon her any questions. 

^^ By what other name than Harriet shall I call 
you ?*' asked Mrs. Angell. 

"I have no other name here, Aunt Margaret," 
was answered, mournfully. 

"Ifo other name to me?" Mrs. Angell spoke as 
if she felt that such reserve toward her could not 
and would not be maintained. 

"No other name, even to you, Aunt Margaret^" 
replied the stranger,— or niece, as we must now de- 
signate her. " I have come to you out of the world 
where I am known, and it is my desire to forget^ if 
that were possible, the whole of my identity with 
that world. But — ^Heaven help me! — oblivion is 
impossible !" 

For a short time the unhappy woman was strongly 
agitated, but in a little while recovered herself. 

"Aunt Margaret," she resumed, speaking veiy 
earnestly, yet in a sad voice, " you see one before 
you who, both sinning and sinned against, — yet 
Host sinned against, — ^has been driven from the old 
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paths of life and now seeks a hiding-place. I have 
come to you because — ^why I cannot tell — ^my heart 
yearned toward you, and I felt that with you I 
should find an arm to lean upon in my weakness. 
If you say. to me, 'Pass on; there is no honae for 
you here,' I will take up my burden and go farther. 
But oh. Aunt Margaret, do not say this ; — at least, 
not now; for in the whole wide world there is not 
a door but this where I have the shadow of a claim 
to admission. For my father's sake, do not send 
me forth again !" 

"Dear child!" said Aunt Margaret, drawing an 
arm around the neck of her weeping relative, " you 
have nothing to fear on that score. I shall not say, 
* Pass on T" 

" The Friend of the firiendless bless you V was 
murmured. When a little calmer, the niece re- 
sumed : — 

" I shall be a burden to you, but will make the 
burden as light as possible. I have come out of the 
world in haste, fleeing from evils too great to be 
endured, and have come out portionless. But I 
have hands and a willing heart, and both shall woik 
for you. Only let me hide myself here !'* 

"I have not much to share with you, Harriet," 
said Mrs. Angell ; " but to a portion of what I have, 
as far as it goes, you are welcome. It may not be, 
however, that in my humble way of life you will 
find what custom and a different mode of living 
have rendered necessary to your comfort." 

"There is too great anguish here," replied the 
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niece, laying her hand against her bosom, " to leavia 
much concern for what is on the outside. But I 
ffear that I shall be but a burden to you at best 
"Whose children are these?** she added, making the 
inquiry abruptly, as the grandchildren of Mrs. 
Angell went shouting and laughing past the win- 
dow. 

"My daughter Phcebe's." Mrs. Angell sighed as 
she spoke. 

"Are you fond of children ?" she inquired, a mo- 
ment after, speaking with some earnestness. 

"Not very," was half-indifferently answered. 

Mrs. Angell sighed again, and let her eyes fell 
upon the floor, while her countenance assumed a 
sober aspect. A sigh from the lips of her niece, so 
deep that it almost startled Mrs. Angell, caused her 
to look up. The face of Harriet was almost dis- 
torted by some sharp mental suffering. 

" Have you children ? And are they living ?" 

If she had paused a moment for reflection Mrs. 
Angell would not have put this abrupt query; more 
particularly as her niece had positively averred that 
she would give no information touching the past in 
her history. The question seemed to pierce with 
the pain of a sharp sword. Harriet sprung to her 
feet, uttering a quick exclamation. Turning a pale 
face upon her aunt, she said, — 

" Was it not enough, Aunt Margaret, that I said 
to you, * I wish to forget the past' ? Do not spur 
me into madness ! I am not strong enough to bear 
up much longer under the crushing weight that i% 
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on me. O Lord, help me I" And she flung her 
hands wildly above her head. A voice so fiill of 
despair as that in which the last sentence was 
uttered Mrs. Angell had never heard. 

"May I be alone for a little while, Aunt Mar- 
garet?" 

The strong agitation was suddenly repressed, and 
Harriet stood before her aunt, calm, but very pale. 

" Come ;'* (Mrs. Angell's voice was low and ten- 
der ;) " come, my poor child !" 

And she led her to a small, neat chamber, above, 
the bed and windows of which were draped in 
purest white. 

"The world cannot find you here, Harriet," said 
she, as she turned partly away to leave her alone ; 
" but God is everywhere, a present help in times of 
trouble." 

"Lord, help meT Heart and lips uttered the 
words fervently as the door closed, and the mise- 
rable woman sunk upon her knees by the bedside. 



CHAPTER XXVH. 

DRIVEN TO THE WALL. 

Mr. Eldridge did not see his wife again afUf 
meeting her in the street as mentioned. Absence 
softened his feelings toward her but very little. 
Her request for clothing and some money granted, 
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that final act of separation was to him the closing 
scene in the unhappy drama of their married life. 
Incidentally he learned, some weeks later, that she 
had left Arden ; but where she had 'gone was not 
tated, and he asked no questions. His own stops, 
from the houi of this unfortunate event, were in a 
downward path. Judge Gray soon drew him en- 
tirely within his influence, and this influence waa 
for evil, not good. 

Under the wise, unselfish care of Mrs. Lamb an- 
other spirit began to pervade the household of Mr. 
Eldridge ; and his children, from being quarrelsome 
and ungovernable, soon manifested opposite tem- 
pers, and showed themselves orderly and quiet at 
all times when their father was at home. But it 
needed a different and stronger attraction than 
simply quiet children to hold back Mr. Eldridge 
from the allurements that now invited him abroad 
on each successive evening. He had a home, 
but no heart-companion, — no one to watch and 
wait for him when absent or to welcome his return. 
He came in and went out at will, with a feeling 
that no one thought of him while away or felt 
nappier at his coming. No; this is speaking too 
strongly. We had almost forgotten Katy, the little 
injured one, and the new love that had sprung up 
between her and her father. Steadily burned this 
flame. How the child's face would brighten at the 
sound of her father's voice or the echo of his return- 
ing footsteps ! His night and morning kiss was a 
joy to her. Toward the child hi« feelings were of 
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the tenderest character ; and often he sat by the bed 
on which she lay, holding her little hand, i^hen, but 
for the bond between them, he would have been 
away from his home. But not strong enough was 
this bond to hold him back from temptation. There 
was needed a stronger power than this. 

Time moved on, and Elaty gradually recovered 
^ from the serious injury she had sustained, and was 
able first to sit up a little, then to move through the , 
room, and finally to go over the house with little or 
no assistance. But she was sadly deformed and 
dwarfed, and the natural beauty of her countenance 
was gone forever. Daily the childish features grew 
more and more pinched. The blossoms returned 
not to her wan cheeks, nor the ruby to her lips. It 
made the heart ache to look at her. No one could 
have recognised in the quiet little hunchbacked girl 
sitting, with a pensive face, in the door of her fa- 
ther's dwelling, the wild, dancing, noisy, passionate 
romp who made all things alive around her a few 
months before.- 

Everybody felt kindly and acted kindly toward 
little Katy. Even her brothers, with whom she had 
lived in contention almost from her birth, no longer 
felt any antagonism toward her, but emulated each 
other in friendly offices. They amused her with 
their playthings, read to her little stories out of 
books, and shared with her the dainties they hap- 
pened to receive. 

The kind Mrs. Lamb still remained in the family 
of Mr. Eldridge; and it was mainly her influence— 
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aided, of course, by the change in little E^aly— that 
worked such a revolution. She was mild, gentle, 
sympathizing, but firm; and the children fouud 
themselves far happier in obeying her rules than in 
following the impulses of a natural wilfulness. 

Scarcely a year had passed since the fatal quarrel 
with his wife, before it was apparent to every one in 
ikrden that Mr. Eldridge was moving with rapid feet 
in the path that leads to ruin. Not a single evening 
was spent at home ; and it rarely happened that he 
came in ui^til past the hour of midnight. He was 
ae much changed in appearance as in life ; for the 
dissolute course he was leading left its disfiguring 
marks on his countenance. Gradually his best 
practice began to leave him ; for, through want of 
attention or jfrom a confused intellect, the conse- 
quence of his habits, he lost two or three important 
cases where justice and law were both on his side. 
But there were causes at work of more rapid execu- 
tion than even a dissolute life, destined in a very 
little while to bear him down and sweep from his 
possession every vestige of property he had acquired 
by years of industry and prudence. 

Craig had fastened himself upon him like a vam- 
pire, and with no intention of letting go his hold 
while there was a dollar left to win. He had studied 
his victim with a carefulness that gave him full 
knowledge of all his weak points of character, and 
now he was almost entirely within his power. Step 
by step, step by step, he led him downward, and 
dollar by dollar he exhausted his substance, and yet 

21 
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SO managed it that Eldridge always sought him, 
and, in most cases, proposed the trial of skill. 
Judge Gray maintained a more dignified attitude 
toward the infatuated man, and, when he met him 
at tho card-table, generally contrived to be the loser,- 
hough never for sums of any importance. Thus he 
managed to keep the suspicions of Eldridge quiet 
as to any complicity he might have in his ruin. He 
always stood his friend if he wanted money, but 
never accommodated him without security and a 
consideration ; so that, in time. Judge Gray had his 
hand upon all the properly the lawyer possessed, 
and could wrench it from him at any moment he 
felt inclined to do so. And the inclination was not 
wanting. In his own good time Judge Gray would 
act, and that without mercy. 

The land scheme had fallen through, apparently 
in consequence of the owner of the mill property 
not caring to sell, but really because Judge Gray 
had never intended that the action of the company 
should proceed as far as the proposed purchase. The 
railroad scheme must, he knew, be defeated, at the 
next session of the Legislature, — as it was ; the whole 
affiiir having been projected by certain political 
gamblers to serve personal ends, and not having in 
it any value whatever as a measure of public in- 
terest. Other tempting speculations were proposed 
and plans for working them out digested; but it 
always happened that between the inception of the 
scheme and its execution unexpected circumstances 
interposed which took the shape of insurmountable 
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difficulties. Somehow it always happened that the 
judge was the only party in the case who reaped 
any advantage ; and the real advantage gained by 
1dm was by no means always apparent. He was too 
"long-headed" for even the sharpest men of Arden, 
and bent most of those to his will who came into 
intimate association with him. 

" Let me have two hundred dollars, judge," said 
Eldridge, entering^ hurriedly the office of Judge 
Gray, a little over a year from the time his rapid 
descent began. 

The judge shrugged his shoulders, and replied,— 

"Haven't got fifty to bless myself with." 

" I must have it, judge !" Eldridge grew excited. 

" Can't get it here : that's certain." The judge 
appeared unusually serious. "The fact is, you've 
drained me out." 

" Me ?" Eldridge looked surprised. 

" Yes ; you ! Haven't I met nearly all your de- 
mands for money, reasonable or unreasonable? But 
there is a point where even friendship becomes 
powerless to serve." 

"You are ftiUy secured." Eldridge spoke with 
some warmth and a little indignation. 

"I'm not so sure of that," said Judge Gray. 
" But there is one thing very certain, Mr. Eldridge : 
I must realize on some of these securities unless 
you can take them up." 

" You must ?" Eldridge had been drinking rather 
more freely than usual, and was not therefore in a 
ttate to meet this unexpected aspect of affidrs. 
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Something of defiance was now added to his indig- 
nation. 

"I have said so. Mr Eldridge, and my words 
rarely have a double meaning. I have considerable 
sums of money to raise, and must raise them on my 
secarities; for all my available means are loaned 
out on securities." Judge Gray spoke firmly, like 
a man who felt altogether in earnest ; and, confused 
as the mind of Eldridge was, he received this dis- 
tinct impression. To a certain extent he was so- 
bered, and became altogethier so when Judge Gray 
added, — 

" There is no occasion for excitement, Mr. El- 
dridge, about this matter : none in the least. It is 
a plain business affair. You borrowed my money, 
did you not?" 

"Yes." 

"And, among other securities, you gave me a 
mortgage on your house ?" 

"I did." 

"Why did you give this mortgage ?" 

" To make you safe." 

" Precisely. But was there nothing intended be 
yond the mere making safe ?" 

"What more was intended ?" asked Eldridge. 

" Clearly, that in ease you could not return my 
money when I needed it the means of realization 
would be in my hands. Was not this so ?" 

"Oh, certainly." The admission was not made 
heartily. 

"Very well. The time has come when I am 
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compelled to realize ; and now I ask you what is to 
be done." 

Eldridge offered no reply, but sat like a man stu- 
pefied, with his eyes upon the floor. 

"I am of course inclined to make every thing as 
^asy for you as possible, unless you throw obstacles 
ja my way." 

** Why should I do thal^ judge ?" Eldridge seemed 
hurt by the intimation. 

"There is no good reason why you should do so, 
for the case is a very clear one. At what do you 
value your house ?" 

"It is worth every dollar of five thousand." 

Judffe Gray shook his head. 

"It 'would not bring my mortgage under the 
hammei," 

" Four\thousand dollars ?" 

"No." 

" That would depend on circumstances. I've been 
offered fouip thousand five hundred over and over 
again." i 

"By whom?" 

"By two or three parties." 

" Let me advise you to sell, then," said the judge. 
** I wouldn't give a dollar over four thousand if I 
was in the market as a purchaser." 

"I don't care about selling even at five thon- 

Band," replied Eldridge. " In a few years it will be 

worth six or seven, if property continues to rise in 

valae at the present ratio of advance." 

"You overestimate its worth altogether/' said 
2i» 
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Judge Gray. "But that is neither here nor there. 
A thing is worth what it will sell for, and not a fer- 
thing more, as you and I well know and have de- 
monstrated a hundred times in our lives. All value 
beyond that is merely an ideal one and a fiction, bo 
fiur as practical purposes are concerned." 

"What do you propose doing?" inquired El- 
dridge, after a few moments of hurried thinking. 
His thoughts were not very clear. 

" The best I can under the circumstances." 

" You will not enter up that mortgage ?" 

"I must do it, unless you can raise me the four 
thousand dollars it represents." 

"But that is impossible, judge !" 

"Tm sorry." 

" Judge Gray, I did not expect this of you !" 

" Necessity knows no law, my friend. But why 
this excitement? One so familiar with legal matters 
and their practical operation as you should hardly 
be surprised at the entering up of an unsatisfied 
mortgage. It is but the ordinary course of things, — 
an every-day transaction. The real aspect of the 
case is not altered because the result happens to 
Dear hard upon you. Such things always bear hard 
upon somebody. 

Eldridge was struck down into silence. 

" What more have you to say ?" The judge spoke 
with almost icy coldness. 

"Nothing," was the simple answer. 

" Will you endeavor to raise the money and pay 
off" the mortgjige ?" 
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" No. The effort would be fruitless." 

" I'm sorry. But ray case admits of neither tem- 
porizing nor hesitation. I must sell if you cannot 
satisfy the mortgage.'* 

"You have other mortgages and securities besides 
this one, Judge Gray,'* said Eldridge, arousing him- 
self. "Why then seek to ruin me, when all you 
wish for may be gained at some other point?" 

"Ruin you!" The eyes of Judge Gray flashed, 
and his tone was indignant. " What do you mean 
oy the insinuation ?" 

" I can see nothing less in your threatened course 
of action than a purpose to ruin me," said Eldridge. 
" Why is this mine sprung upon me so suddenly 
and when there is no way of escape ?" 

" Take care, sir, what you say ! K you make the 
slightest impeachment of my honor you'll repent it 
but once." The face of Judge Gray, usually so im- 
perturbable, was now flushed with anger. 

" I don't see that you can hurt me in any thing 
beyond what is already purposed," said Eldridge, 
coldly. "And, as to impeaching your honor, no one 
can do that but yourself. To call a man dishonor- 
able does not make him so. It is the dishonorable 
purpose that gives quality to his life." 

The judge waved his hand impatiently, and, with 
a look of disgust on his features, — 

"Don't read me any of your stale homiUes," he 
said, sneering as he spoke. "When I wish to hear 
a sermon I'll go to church." 

"Then do your worst!" ejaculated Eldridge, 
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Btnng by the manner and tone of the judge even 
nnore than by his words. "I have been ablind fool! 
But my eyes are opened at last Perhaps I am not 
as powerless in your hands as yon may think. We 
shall see. When a man is driven to the wall he 
sometimes fights with a desperation that surprises 
his antagonist I shall not yield without a struggle, 
depend on't You can make up your mind to 
that" 

" See hen», Eldridge !" There was a fierce pur- 
pose in the aspect of the judge that subdued in a 
measure his companion's excitement " I warn you 
not to go any further in this direction ; for if you 
make me your enemy 1*11 pursue you to the death! 
My hate in as strong as my friendship." 

"In that case your enemies have little to fear," 
was Eldridge's contemptuous answer. *'But it is 
useless to bandy words with you. Gk)od-day, sir !" , 

Eldridge turned off abruptly, and left the ofiice 
of Judge Gray, who fairly gnashed his teeth after 
him. 

" There's no atonement for that !" said he, fiercely. 
" Driven to the wall, and at bay ? Pah ! I can emeb 
him at a single blow; and — ^1*11 do it !" 
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CHAPTER XXVJLLL 

THE CRISIS. 

JuDas Gray did not find it sucli easy work as h» 
supposed it would be to execute his purpose toward 
Eldridge. The lawyer understood thoroughly his 
craft, and knew all the quirks and shifts required to 
foil, at least for a time, his antagonist. The entering 
up of a mortgage is usually a very straightforward 
and somewhat brief process. It did not prove so in 
the present instance. Certain informalities were 
alleged, which caused a stay of proceedings, leading 
to other perplexing delays, all of which chafed the 
judge terribly, and filled his heart with a more bittei 
enmity toward the man in whose ruin he had been 
a secret accomplice. 

But Eldridge was, for all his struggles, hopelessly 
in the power of Judge Gray, and his utter prostra- 
tion was only a question of time. Before a twelve- 
month passed, every vestige of property was swept 
£rom his hands, and he went forth from the home in 
which his children were bom and sought a sheltei 
for them in hired lodgings. At this point Mrs. Lamb 
separated from him. She had become strongly at 
tached to Katy, whose almost helpless condition 
drew largely upon her womanly sympathies ; and, at 
her request, the little girl was taken from her father 
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and brothers and removed to the home of this second 
mother. 

Left pretty much to their own wills in a boarding- 
house, the two sons of Mr. Eldridge relapsed into 
their old disorderly states, and not many months 
went by before thdyr had made themselves so disagree- 
able to all the family that their father was desired 
to remove them. Incensed at this, he detennined 
to "put them out" to work, as the best thing that 
could be done ; thus ridding himself of the trouble 
of their presence and the burden of their support 
And so deadened by this time had become Ms na- 
tural affections, that no struggle with his feelings 
was required in gaining consent to the measure of 
sending out to hard service two little boys of the 
ages of ten and twelve years. 

No great difficulty was found in obtaining places 
for William and Jacob with farmers in the neighbor- 
hood of Arden ; and the little boys were separated 
and sent forth into the world alone, while the father, 
drowning daily in strong drink the smarting con- 
sciousness of degradation that gave bitterness td 
every sober moment of his life, moved steadily foiw 
ward on his downward way. 

Only one attraction for the heart of Morgan El- 
dridge remained; only one thought softened his 
feelingtf ; only one image lightened up with its pre- 
sence the gloomy chambers of his spirit. The 
thought and image were of little Katy, toward whom 
the tide of love had flowed on with a steady current 
from the hour it first set in that direction. At the 
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dose of every day he went to the house of Mrs. Lamb 
to see his child, whose pale fieice always grew warm 
with love at his coming. The only thing that 
tioubled him with regard to the disposition made 
of Jacob and William was Katy's grief about her 
brothers. As best he could did he soothe her feel- 
ings, even deceiving her in regard to their real posi- 
tions, and picturing Jiem to her as leading pleasant 
lives in the country, when they were at hard service 
and neglected, even if not treated with positive 
cruelty. But he found the task of reconciling her 
to the change a hard one; and she continued to 
grieve for her brothers, and never saw her father 
without making some reference to or inquiry about 
them. 

Step by step did Mr. Eldridge move on in the 
downward way. Habit steadily acquired strength 
and almost daily brought into subjection some yet 
struggling but feeble remnant of moral power. One 
friend after another receded from him, and his cases 
gradually diminished in number and importance, 
until, from having the best practice in Arden, iie 
came to be regarded as the most undesirable lawyer 
in the whole county. 

Rapidly, very rapidly, did Mr. Eldridge fall to a 
lertain point. There he revolved for years in a circle 
of degntdation, that closed toward the centre in 
spirals so small that the appro^h to final ruin of 
body and soul was hardly perceptible. Occasionally 
he appeared in the court-house, to argue some un- 
important case intrusted to his care by some poor or 
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half-indiiFerent client. The result very often de- 
pended on his state of inebriation : if his intellect 
was not too much obscured, and there was good 
material in his case, he generally gained the de« 
cision. 

The income of Mr. Eldridge was, as may be sup- 
posed, small under these circumstances. Most of 
it was spent for the poison that burns up the life- 
blood of its victims. But, out of himself, degraded 
as he was and enslaved to appetite, there was one 
object for which he felt solicitude and for which he 
was always ready to make some small sacrifice. 
That object was his deformed child. No day passed 
without his seeing Katy, if it was only for a few 
minutes at a time ; and almost always he brought 
her something as a token of his love. It was a 
touching sight to see them together ; and the more 
■ BO as Katy grew older and her mind came into a 
more distinct perception of her father's true con- 
dition. 

At ten years of age — nearly four years since the 
accident to Katy — the little girl had become almost 
a woman in her thoughtful care over her fether, 
who still came daily to see her, but now, most of his 
^ime, with all his senses obscured. One aftemo<»n 
Katy was sitting in the door, watching, as was her 
custvjn, for her father, when she saw him a short 
distance ^way, moving along with steps unsteadier 
than usual. As he came nearer, she could see a 
great red spot that covered half of his face. 

" Oh, Mrs. Lamb,** she cried, running back into 
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the house, ^^ do come here and see what is the mat 
ter with father !" 

The child's white face and quivering voice startled 
the good lady, and, dropping her work, Mrs. Lamb 
came hurriedly to the Ifront door. 

"Bless us !" she exclaimed, the moment her eyet 
rested on the form of the poor inebriate; "it's 
blood ! What can have happened to him ?*' 

At the word "blood" little Katy grew faint and 
ixtaggered backward, sinking upon the door-step. 
All her bodily strength failed in an instant. 

" He's fallen and hurt himself, I suppose." Mrs. 
Lamb uttered her thoughts aloud. "Dear! dear! 
he's getting so that he's not fit to go about alone ! 
He'll be killed outright some of these times, I'm 
afipaid." 

The truth of her father's really helpless condition 
flashed upon Katy, and a strong, womanly purpose 
was instantly formed in her mind, giving her heart 
a new impulse, and sending the almost-curdling 
blood forth again to the farthest extremities of her 
body. Strength came back to her limbs; and, rising 
up quickly, she ran forward to meet her &ther, down 
whose face the blood was flowing from a frighl&l 
gash on the side of his forehead. E[aty seized his 
hand, and, holding it firmly, steadied his steps, and 
led him forward toward the house, the great tears 
rolling down her pale face and dropping upon the 
ground. 

" How did this happen, Mr. Eldridge ?" said Mrs. 
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Lamb, when the father and child reached the dooi 
where she stood. 

But the mind of Eldridge was in too great ob- 
flcurity to comprehend fully the question, much less 
to ^ve an intelligible answer. Mrs. Lamb took him 
into her house and washed the blood from his face ; 
but it continued to flow from the large wound in his 
forehead, which penetrated to the bone. 

"Run over for Dr. Penrose," said Mrs. Lamb to 
Katy, seeing that she could not check the flow of 
blood ; and the child started off, with a new fear in 
her heart. 

A few minutes before, as Dr. Penrose came past 
the tavern known as McQuillan's, he noticed a small 
group of persons just in front of the house, who 
were talking in an excited manner. 

"It's a shame !" one of them said, speaking in a 
very indignant tone of voice. 

"Let lum bridle his foul tongue, then," retorted, 
angrily, another individual, in whom the doctor re- 
cognised Mr. Craig ; " if he don't I'll be the death 
of him!" 

The doctor crossed over to ascertain the cause of 
disturbance. 

" He was drunk, and you shouldn't have weighed 
bis words as accurately as the words of sober men." 

"Drunk or sober, no man shall use the language 
he did, and escape punishment, — miserable, drunken 
.vagabond!" 

"He was just as severe on Judge Gray," was re 
marked. 
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^^ Judge Gray is competent to take cmre of hit 
own reputation in his own waj, and so am L My way 
has in it, perhaps, less of tardiness or circnmlocation.' 

"You've injured him badly, Fm afiraud. There 
was a terrible gash on the poor man's &ce where it 
stnick the horseblock." 

^^ It will teach him better mannen in fintarey" r^ 
torted Craig, fiercely. 

"Of whom are Ihey speaking?^ aeked Dr. Pan- 
rose, addressing one of the company. 

" Of that poor, drunken creatorey Eldridge. He'e 
got some grudge against Cndg, and aboaee him li^xt 
and left if he happens to meet him when in liqaor* 
He went at him, as usual, just now, and Craig; 
losing all patience, pitched him off the porch and 
hurt him rather badly. It was a cruel thing !" 

"Where is he ?" inquired the doctor. 

" He went staggering up the street as soon as he 
was lifted from the ground, his fiice covered with 
dust and blood." 

"How long since this happened?" 

" Only a few minutes ago. He is hardly out of 
sight" 

Dr. Penrose waited to hear no more, but walked 
jff rapidly, in the hope of overtaking the injured 
man, in whom, debased as he was, he had never 
lost his interest He had gone nearly as fiu* as the 
residence of Mrs. Lamb, when he met Katy hurry, 
ing along as fast as her little feet would carry her. 

" Oh, doctor !" she exclaimed, seizing hold of hit 
hand, "do come, quick, to &ther!' 
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** Where is lie ?'* asked Dr. Penrose. 

" He's at our house," replied the child. " Oh, do 
^me ! His face is all hloody !" 

Tears almost rained over the face of the child. 

"Don't he frightened, dear," said the doctor; "I'll 
Boon make him well again." He spoke in a cheer- 
fhl, encouraging voice, and led the tearful Eaty back 
to the house of Mrs. Lamb. 

A few stitches brought the edges of the cut to- 
gether, and a few strips of adhesive plaster covered 
the wound and retained the skin in its place. The 
blood ceased to flow, and all the more alarming fea- 
tures of the case were removed. 

"I think he had better remain here to-night," 
said the kind-hearted Mrs. Lamb. 

"Perhaps it would be as well. The fall and 
wound have shocked his system more, perhaps, than 
can now be determined. He hasn't much strength 
remaining at best, poor man !" 

This determined upon, the doctor assisted Mr. 
Eldridge up-stairs to one of the chambers, and, 
after seeing him in bed for the night, went away. 

After the doctor left, Katy took her place beside 
the bed on which her father lay, and did not leave 
her position until long after the usual hour of re- 
tiring. In the morning she was up and dressed and 
in his room by daylight. She found him awake and 
m considerable bewilderment of mind. 

"Why, Katy, child, is that you? Where am IT 
What has happened ?" he said, in an earnest way, 
rising up and looking curiously about the room. 
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*'0h, father, you've been hurt," said Katy. "You 
«niie here yesterday afternoon with your face all cut 
and bloody, and frightened us, oh, so dreadftdly! 
The doctor came and sewed up the place, just there 
on your forehead, and said we had better keep you 
here all night Now, don't get up, father! It's 
only just morning, and the sun hasn't risen yet." 

"But I must ! I must ! I can't stay here, child !" 
answered Mr. Eldridge, in a nervous way, as he 
made a movement to leave the bed. 

In spite of all that Katy could do, her father 
would get up and dress himself. She had never 
seen him with all his nervous system unstrung as it 
then was ; and his trembling — almost palsied — hands 
and uncertain groping movements frightened her. 
Running to Mrs. Lamb, who was already up and 
making some preparations for break&st, she ex- 
claimed, — 

" Oh, dear ! I wish you'd come to fether ! I don't 
know what's the matter with him ! He will get up 
and dress himself^ and he's shaking all over. Oh, 
dear! Oh, dear!" And the child wrung her haadfl. 

Mrs. Lamb went, as Katy desired. She under- 
stood much better what ailed the poor man. The 
artificial stimulant which had supplied so large a 
portion of nervous activity had become exhausted, 
and, until this was restored, the tension of his 
muscles was gone. 

"Mr. Eldridge," said Mrs. Lamb, firmly, taking 
hold of him as she spoke, "you must lie down again. 
You were hurt badly last night, and it has weakened 
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you. I'll make you a strong cup of coffee lighir 
away. You'll ftJel better after drinking it." 

The decided way in which this was spoken had its 
influence. Eldridge suffered himself to be drawn 
toward the bed, on which he lay down again. 

" I'll send the coffee up by Katy in a few minutes," 
9ail Mrs. Lamb, as she left the room. '^!lfow, don't 
attempt to rise until you get it." Then, speaking 
to Katy, "I'll call you when it's ready." 

The promise of a strong cup of coftee was suffi 
cient to make Eldridge remain where he was. Some 
kind of stimulant he must have, for the condition in 
which he found himself was intolerable. 

When the coffee was at length brought by Katy, 
his hand proved too unsteady to bear the cup to his 
eager lips. Two or three attempts only resulted in 
spilling a portion of the hot fluid upon his clothes 
and the bed. 

" Do, child, hold it for me !" he said, a little impa- 
tiently. 

Katy took the cup from his hand and held it to 
his lips. The contents were swallowed at a single 
draught. 

" Oh, dear ! isn't this dreadftil ?" Eldridge spoke 
lO liimself in a kind of despairing voice as he fell 
back upon the bed. 

"What is dreadftil, father?" aaked Katy. The 
words had startled vague thoughts in her mind, that 
brought new perceptions touching her jEeither's real 
condition. 

"What is dreadful?" Eldridge repeated the 
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words in s kind of surprised way, raising himself 
on his elhow, and looking, with a singular expres- 
sion of countenance, into the face of Katy. " What 
is dreadful? Do you see that?*' And he held up 
his hand, that shook like the quivering aspen. 

^* Isn't that dreadful?" said he, almost pas- 
sionately. 

" Oh, fether !" It was all that Katy could utter, 
for his manner bewildered as well as frightened 
her. 

" Isn't that dreadful, child ?" he went on, in a wild 
way. " Look at my hand ! See how it trembles I 
It is so every morning, Katy. Coflfee won't steady 
it, child. I must have something more than 
that." 

And he sat up on the side of the bed. 

" Get me my hat and coat, dear. I must have 
medicine for this." The voice of Mr. Eldridge had 
assumed a resolute tone. 

" I'll go for Dr. Penrose. He'll give you medi- 
cine," said Katy, starting toward the door; and, 
without waiting for her father's reply or stopping to 
consult Mrs. Lamb, she ran down-stairs, out of the 
house, and toward the doctor's office, which was not 
^r distant. The doctor happened to be standing in 
tiis door when the child came in sight Without 
waiting for her to reach him, he started forward, 
and, on meeting her, said, — 

"What's the matter now,. Katy? How is jowt 
&ther?" 

" Oh, doctor ! do come, won't you ? He's shaking 
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all over so <lreadfally, and says he must go out and 
get medicine !" 

The doctor took the child's hand, without replying 
in any way to the communication, and hurried on 
toward the house of Mrs. Lamb, Just inside of the 
door he found the wretched man, partly dressed, 
and contending with Mrs. Lamb, who had hold of 
him. He was resolutely bent on going out. At 
sight of the doQ||BrAe gave up all resistance. 

"Come, Mr. liUfaddge," said Dr. Penrose, firmly, 
as he took hold of his arm, "you must go back to 
your room. You are sick, and cannot go out to- 
day." 

Eldridge yielded, and went back half of the length 
of the passage toward the stairway. But he sud- 
denly stopped, and, stretching out his arm, said, in 
a wild, eager manner, — 

"Do you see that, doctor?" 

The arm shook with a nervous tremor. 

"Yes, indeed; I do see it," replied the doctor, 
speaking with the concern he felt. 

"And you know what it means as well as 1 do, 
doctor, and what I must have," said Eldridge. *'-Fnn 
in a bad way." 

" The first thing is to get back into your bed,'* 
was the doctor's reply to this. . 

" I must have brandy, doctor ! Nothing else will 
do. Will you give me some brandy ?" 

" Yes ; a small portion, — -just enough to steady 
your nerves," replied Dr. Penrose. 

Eldridge made no further resistance, but suffered 
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himself to be taken np-stairs and to bed. A very 
smaU portion of brandy, and that considerably di- 
lated, was given at brief uitervals. This treatment 
was in part to satisfy the patient. The chief remedy 
in the case was morphine, and that was administered 
in gradually-increasing quantities for many hours, 
before the terrible waking dreams that soon began 
to infest the imagination of the wretched man were 
lost in the deep sleep of unconfii|^ness. 

We will not linger in our npliitive, nor harrow 
the reader's mind by any minute picturing of the 
fearful scenes of that day, — fearful to the agonized 
child and to the gentle-hearted woman who bore to 
her a truer love than had ever stirred in the heart 
of her own mother. When they were over, Katy 
had advanced on her life-journey over the space of 
years. New thoughts had taken possession of her 
brain and new purposes matured in her heart into 
resolute determinations. What these were will be 
seen. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THB PROTECTING ANGEL. 



The dangerous crisis over, Mr. Eldridge sowiy 
renewed his strength. It was nearly three weeks 
after the terrible disease from which he had suffered 
began, ere he was so lar recovered as to be able to 
leave his room. Out of this sickness he came witH 
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a multitude of good purposes forming in his mind. 
Mr«. Lamb, whose unremitting attentions gave her 
a monitor's privilege, talked with him oft^n and 
earnestly about his condition, and urged him by 
every high and holy consideration to abandon at 
once and forever the vice which had almost com 
passed the ruin of his soul as well as body. 

Eldridge promised to enter upon an entirely new 
course of life,^rtO diun public houses, and to refuse, 
on all occasions, Ae cup which for him to drink was 
madness. He still had his law-office ; and there he 
resolved to go, daily, giving strict attention to any 
business that might offer, and thus making one 
more effort to be a man and regain, as he yet had 
the legal ability to do, his lost position. 

There were many doubts and misgivings in the 
heart of Mrs. Lamb when the day came on which 
Mr. Eldridge considered himself well enough to go 
forth again and meet the strong temptations that 
would inevitably beset his way ; and well might she 
tremble for the result. But little conversation 
passed at the breakfast-table; for the thoughts of 
all were too busy for words. Katy left the table 
first, and went from the room with the manner of 
one who had some earnest purpose in her mind. 
Not long afterward, as Mrs. Lamb was going up-stairs, 
she met Katy coming down with her bonnet on. 

"Where are you going, child?" she inquired, with 
natural surprise. 

Katy lifted her rlear, dark eyes, and fixed them 
Bteadily on the face of Mrs. Lamb, who saw in them 
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an expression never read there before. For a few 
moments she was silent, and then answered, in a low 
but very firm voice, — 

"I'm going with father." 

"Where?" 

"Anywhere that he goes," was replied softly, 
sadly, but very firmly. The eyes of Eaty did not 
sink beneath the fixed gaze of Mrs. Lamb. 

"Why, child! child!" returned Mrs. Lamb, in a 
perplexed voice, "this will never db! You cannot 
go with your father." 

"Nobody loves him but me," answered Eaty, 
whose eyes still read the face of Mrs. Lamb, and 
with a vision that penetrated even to her thbughts. 

"No, no, Katy; this will never do!" And Mrs, 
Lamb shook her head. 

" You told Dr. Penrose," said Katy, with a firm- 
ness of tone and force of language that were a new 
surprise to Mrs. Lamb, " that you had no hope of 
filth er, because there was nobody to see after or care 
for him ; and that bad men would tempt him to his 
own destruction. Didn't you say this ?" 

"Yes, dear, I did say it," was the constrained ad- 
mission. 

" Somebody must see after him," said the child. 

" But you can't do it, Katy. You are only a little 
girl." 

" He's my father," was the touching answer, — " my 
own dear father, — and I love him. He won't send me 
back home, I know. He'll like to have me go with 
him everywhere ; I'm sure he will, for doesn^t ke 
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come here every day to see me ? and he's said many 
a time tliat I was all he had left in the world to 
love." 

" Katy ! Katy !" ejaculated Mrs. Lamb, more per- 
plexed than before, "you must not " 

** Don't say I must not go with fether !" The child 
spoke so quickly that the utterance of Mrs. Lamb 
was checked. "You've been very good to me; and 
Tve always minded you, haven't I, Mrs. Lamb?" 

"Yes, yes, Esty, you've been a good little girl, and 
I love you just as much as if you were my own child." 
The heart of Mrs. Lamb was full, and her voice un- 
steady. 

"Oh, then, don't tell me that I can't do what I 
must do !" said Katy, with a force of expression that 
left Mrs. Lamb no alternative but submission — at 
least then — to the child's strange purpose. 

"Father ! don't go until I see you !" Katy called 
suddenly down-stairs, as she heard the feet of her 
father moving along the passage. 

"No, dear, I'll wait until you come down," replied 
Mr. Eldridge. 

"I'll be there in a minute." 

Katy now drew a step or two nearer to Mrs. Lamb, 
looking her in the face so fixedly that her dark,, deep 
eyes were felt to possess almost the power of fasci- 
nation. Suddenly she flung herself on her bosom 
and clasped her neck with a wild impetuosity never 
exhibited before. 

"Dear, good Mrs. Lamb !" sobbed the child. "I 
•ove you ! oh, how much I love you I But he la my 
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father, and I must go with him. Who will care for 
him if I do not?" 

"But, Katy " said Mrs. Lamb, as soon as she 

could find voice to speak. The utterance went no fur- 
ther, for the child's soft hand was laid upon her lips. 

"Tm coming, father!" The little voice was firm 
and courageous as it went ringing down the stairs. 

Eaty had disengaged herself from the arms of 
Mrs. Lamb, and was moving away. 

"One word, child !" Mrs. Lamb called to Ealy. 

Katy paused and turned partly around. 

" Bring your father home here at dinner-time." 

"If he will come." 

" He must come !" 

The doubt expressed by Katy gave a sudden 
glimpse into the future that made the heart of Mrs^ 
Lamb sink in her bosom. She felt that from this 
time forth the resolute-child was bound to her fether 
and separated from her. 

"Mr. Eldridge!" Mrs. Lamb went down a few 
paces, "you will come back at dinner-time?" 

"Thank you! But I cannot say ^yes.' Tve 
troubled you long enough," replied Mr. Eldridge. 

" Oh ! but you must come ! I want you here to- 
day, particularly. Say * yes.' " 

" Oh, very well, then ; yes," returned Mr. Eldridge, 
in a cheerful voice. 

"Why, Katy dear!" Mrs. Lamb heard him say, a 
moment after, "are you going out with me?" 

"Yes, fether," answered Katy, and she grasped 
his hand firmly. Mr. Eldridge made no opposition; 

28 
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in tBLcty he was pleased to Iiave her company, and 
wondered in his heart how it was that Mrs. Lamb 
had consented to let the child go with him. 

Not forty paces had they gone before they were 
met by one of Mr. Eldridge's drinking-companions. 
The greeting was very cordial on the part of this 
friend or crony. Eaty looked up into the man's &ce. 
A single glance sent a shudder through her frame. 
The antagonism was mutual; for the man, on 
gazing down upon the crouching form of tiie little 
hunchback and into her unlovely fiEkce, exclaimed, 
coarsely, — 

"What little fright is this you have? Oh, I see 
now," he added; "it's that cripple of yours!" 

"Come, father!" Katy drew gently on the arm 
of her father, who yielded to the impulse and 
moved away. 

"Ha! ha!" laughed the other, gazing after them. 
"Now, doesn't that beat the dickens ?" 

The effect of this on the mind of Mr. Eldridge 
was the reverse of what might be inferred. The 
first emotion on seeing his old friend was one of 
pleasure ; and if he had been aloue he would have 
been in great danger. But the cruel speech about 
Katy wrought an instant alienation and dislike ; for 
Katy was to him the dearest thing in life, and to 
wound her gentle, loving heart was a crime not to 
be forgiven. 

" He's a wicked man, Katy," said Mr. Eldridge, as 
they moved along. 

"He's wicked in his face," replied Eaty, lookiDg 
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np with tear-filled eyes. Ah I how the words " little 
fright" and "cripple," utterod as they were in most 
contemptuons tones, had chilled her heart I Not that 
self-love or pride was assailed; but an oppressive 
feeling came instantly over her, that seemed as if it 
would crush out of her young spirit all its new-bom 
hopes. I£ she were such a fright, how could her 
father continue to love her? And if he ceased to 
love her she must cease to be his protecting angel I 

To thia instant conclusion had her mind come, and 
well might it &11 with icy coldness on her feelings. 

" Am I such a fright, &ther ?" she at length found 
the courage to ask. Her large, penetrating eyes were 
still brimming with tears as she lifted them again to 
her Other's isuae. They had walked some distance in 
silence. 

" No, dear," answered her fiither, speaking tenderly. 
" It was very wicked for him to say that ; indeed it 
wasl A fright? No, no, Katy ; you are very beau- 
tiful to me. Sometimes, when I look into your eyes, 
I &el as if I were looking into heaven." 

It seemed as if sunlight suddenly breaking through 
a cloud had fallen upon the &/Qe of Katy, making it 
indeed beautifuL 

The door of Mr. Eldridge's office was now reached, 
and the two were in. Every thing in the room was 
in disorder and the whole aspect of the place 
cheerless. The few law-books that remained from 
the lawyer's once extensive library were scattered 
around; some on the table, some on the window 
sill, and some on the floor. Dust lay thick upoB 
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every thing ; and the scanty fiirnitare was soiled, 
dingy, and out of place. 

With a woman's instinct, Katy began at once the 
work of restoration. There was a broom behind 
one of the doors, and with this the little office was 
soon swept out Then table, chairs, and shelves 
were dusted, and the few light articles which it con- 
tained, such as books, pens and ink, paper, &c, laid 
in order. How changed in a little while was tlie 
aspect of every thing ! The desolate look departed, 
and there was something cheerful to the eye which- 
soever way it turned. As Katy moved about, earnest 
and busy, her father would pause to look at her, with 
a warmer glow in his heart. 

"Dear child!*' How often were these words re- 
peated in the thoughts of Mr. Eldridge, as his eyes 
followed her about the office. " For her sake I will 
be a man again !" With what an emphasis did he 
say this mentally ! — an emphasis that gave strength 
to the purpose it expressed. 

Not half an hour had elapsed from the time Mr. 
Eldridge returned to his office, when a man named 
Wilkins, a well-known and influential citizen, came 
in, saying, as he entered, in an animated way, — 

" Why, how are you, Eldridge? What's been the 
matter ? I haven't seen you about for a long time. 
Have you been sick?" 

"Yes; I've been seriously under the weather. 
But, thanks to a kind heart and good nursing, I am 
on my feet again ; and, piease Heaven ! I mean to 
keep standing upright." 
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"Fm glad to hear you say that, Eldridge ! And 
you look as if you were in earnest," said Mr. Wilkins, 
in a pleasant way. " Only stick by that resolution, 
and Ard^u will yet be proud of you as one of her 
best citizens." 

The heart of Katy leaped in strong impulses as 
she listened to these words ; and she came a little 
forward from where she sat, and stood and leaned 
against her jEeither, lifting up to the face of the visitor, 
as she did so, her large, liquid, beautiful eyes. 

"Who is this?" he inquired, kindly, laying his 
band on Katy's head and stroking her glossy 
hair. 

"My little Katy," replied Eldridge, gratified at 
the notice taken of the child. 

"Indeed!" The visitor spoke as if surprised at 
the information. " Tour little Katy ! She looks like 
a dear, good gh*l, as I am sure she is." And Mr. 
Wilkins stooped down and kissed the child. The 
impulse to do so was so strong that he could not 
resist it. 

" You've something to live for, Eldridge," he re- 
marked, in a voice that betrayed considerable feeling; 
His eyes were fixed upon the shrunken features of 
the child, which, pain-disfigured as they were, seemed 
but a light veil shadowing the inner beauty of her 
spirit. 

" In the world, but not of it" He spoke now half 
to himself. " May God keep thee from its evil and 
lorrow I" 

" I have strong hope of you, Eldridge," he saidi 

28* 
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a little while after, m a cheerfol, enoooraging way, 
his eyes glancing toward Katy as he spoke. '^It is 
said that evil spirits flee in terror at the sight of a 
little child, its innocence smiting them with intole- 
rable anguish. Keep this gentle, pure-hearted one 
ever near you, my friend, and the enemies of your 
soul will stand afar off in fear, leaving you to walk 
safely onward. Katy," and the visitor laid his hand 
on her head again, and spoke very impressively, "be 
to your Mher a protecting angel. Evil spirits are 
leagued together for his destruction, and they have 
gained a fearful power over him. But their spell is 
broken. Keep ever very near to him, and your pre- 
sence will hold them, as now, at a distance.*' 

Katy's soul-lit eyes looked steadily upon the man's 
face while he said these words, and with a womanly 
intelligence in them that filled him with something 
of wonder and reverence. 

"What have you in the way of business?" asked 
the visitor, soon after. 

"Nothing," replied Eldridge. "But I am here 
for the transaction of any thing that offers in my 
line." 

"I have some few matters that require attention, 
and you can do all I want quite as well as anybody 
I know." 

"I am at your service," said Eldridge, speaking 
with animation. " Whatever you wish done shall 
have prompt attention on my part; and if, by a 
favorable word, you can help me to a little business 
among your friends, you will do me a service tot 
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which I shall ever be grateful. I will noi abuse 
your kind confidence." 

Mr. Wilkins glanced toward B^ty, who had retired 
to the other side of the office as soon as business 
. 7as introduced. He saw that, though seeming to 
be indiflferent, every faculty of her soul was alive, 
and that she was taking a deep interest in their 
words. The mute appeal that looked eloquently 
from her glittering eyes caused him to answer with 
strong assurances of influence in favor of her father. 

"I will do all in my power to serve you, Mr. El- 
dridge," were his earnestly-spoken words. "Only 
be true to yourself, and all will come out right in 
the end." 



CHAPTER XXX. 

BETTEB ASPECTS. 



For an hour after Katy went away with her fether, 
Mrs. Lamb sat weeping and grieving. A new leaf 
had been turned in her life-experience, and the page 
was so full of strange meanings that she trembled in 
fear and bewilderment. The child had gone forth^ 
never to return to her in the old relation, — never to 
be to her what she had been ; and heart and home 
were desolate. She had always loved Katy very 
tenderly; now, something of reverence was blended 
with her love. All at once the child seemed to 
have risen above her, and to have acquired new 
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powers for a mission the holiest on earth. The 
more she thought of the little one, going out so 
bravely with her father and assuming the office of 
guardian and protector, the more she thought of hOT 
as heaven-sent, and the sadder grew her heart under 
the conviction that their ways in life could move on 
side by side no longer. 

Anxiously did Mrs. Lamb wait at the appointed 
dinner-hour for the return of Katy and her father. 
They came, just as her over-excited feelings were 
beginning to feel the chill of disappointment; for 
their arrival was late. One glance at Mr. Eldridge 
made her heart leap with pleasure. He walked 
erect, and his face was pale and calm, and as^uU of 
intelligence as when he went forth in the morning. 
Katy was by his side, holding one of his hands, her 
countenance radiant with pleasure. 

" IVe come back, as I promised, Mrs. Lamb," said 
Eldridge, speaking in a cheerful voice. 

"And I'm right glad to see you again, and looking 
BO well and happy," replied Mrs* Lamb. "And how 
are you, dear?" she added, stooping to Katy ai^ 
kissing her fondly. " I Ve missed you so much all 
the morning that I could do nothing but wander 
over the house lil^e one possessed." 

There was an expression of womanly independence 
and womanly self-reliance in the face of Katy as she 
stood beside Mrs. Lamb and looked up into her 
motherly countenance. She was changed ; and the 
change was manifest, not in any unpleasant assump- 
tions, but simply as a fact. Katy was no longer a 
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mere child, to be guided and controlled. The 
warmly-manifested love of Mrs. Lamb she returned 
with a fervor that showed how deep was her own 
affection. How gladly would she have fluttered 
back, like a timid bird, to the bosom of her mater- 
nal friend ! A few hours' experience in the world 
outside of the sheltered home where she had been 
BO tenderly cared for revealed many things with 
which she must come in painftil contact; and her 
heart trembled as her eyes strained themselves to 
look into the unknown beyond. But she was all 
the braver in her resolution to walk in the new 
path she had chosen. 

"Ton must come back at supper-time," said Mrs. 
Lamb, as Katy and her father were preparing to go 
out after dinner. 

Katy looked up at her father, and waited, in evi- 
dent concern, for his answer. 

" That will be imposing on you," replied Mr. El- 
dridge. " Too long, as it is, have I burdened you, 
and as yet I can only render the poor return of 
gratitude ; though, please Heaven, it shall ere long 
be something more substantial." 

^^Make no excuses, Mr.Eldridge; only come back 
at tea-time with E^ty. Remember that in taking 
her away you leave a pledge of return." 

"You'll come back, father, won't you?" This 
inquiry decided Mr. Eldridge. 

" If both wish me to do so I cannot well decline. 
Tes, Mrs. Lamb, I will be with you again at tea-time." 

"And remain all night?" added Mrs. Lamb, wlo^ 
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now ihut the child had joined herself to her £Eithery 
had a new motive fot extending hospitality to the 
latter. 

"We'll talk about that at tea-time/' answered 
Mr. Eldridge, in no way disinclined to accept an 
nvitation which he saw was extended in the right 
spirit And he was the more inclined to do so jfrom 
the fact that there was in Arden no other door at 
which he could {nresent himself and find a welcome. 
His course of life had alienated him from every 
household ; and where guests were received for hire 
his presence had become an ojffence. The spirit in 
which Katy had joined herself to him was not at 
first clearly understood ; but the truth had dawned 
upon him like the breaking of a new morning, and 
was becoming clearer every hour. Already the 
thought of her when darkness should close in upon 
them had begun to trouble him. He could think 
of no place where he could go with her and find a 
home for a single night. Alone he could pass the 
dark watches, as he had done many times before, on 
the settee in his i)ffice ; but Katy must have better 
provision than that. And so, for her sake, he de- 
termined to accept Mrs. Lamb's invitation, at least 
for that time, and then see what the morrow would 
bring forth. 

The business placed in his hands by the person 
who had called at his oflGice so opportunely occupied 
his time all the morning, and still required more 
time for its completion. With a cheerful, hopeful, 
earnest spirit, Mr. Eldridge went back to his work, 
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entering upon it again with something of the old 
delight which he had felt in his profession. If an 
evil spirit came to him and excited some dormant 
cupidity, the instant he felt the kindling desire he 
lifted his eyes to the form of Katy, and the demon 
fled 

About the middle of the afternoon, Mr. WiUdns, 
who had scarcely been able to get the thought of 
little Katy out of his mind for a moment, called in 
at the office of Mr. Eldridge. His interest in both 
the father and child was strongly excited. The 
singular aspect which the case presented filled him 
with wonder and admiration ; and he knew enough 
of human nature and the power of innocence to 
feel a lively confidence in the result of a vigorous 
struggle for the mastery over evil which had evi- 
dently begun in the mind of Eldridge. 

" He must be helped ! Every good man in Arden 
must come to the rescue !" he said to a friend with 
whom Le conversed on the subject. "I never was 
flo moved by any thing in my life as by the self- 
devotion of that little deformed child, — his, * Katy,* 
as he called her, with a tenderness in his voice that 
made it falter. There is virtue left in his heart! 
There is ground there not all overrun with weeds 
and thistles; and it must be sown with good seeds." 

"It may be," was answered, a little indifierently, 
"that your imagination has carried you a little 
beyond the fact touching Katy. She has probably 
gone out with her father from some childish im- 
pulse But, as to having any matured purpose, such 
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OS yon infer, I don't think it is in the little ungainly 
thing. I've seen her often with Mrs. liamb, and 
must say that the wonderful depth and beauty of 
her eyes, about which you are so enthusiastic, never 
made any impression on me. She struck me as a 
very common and rather repulsive child." 

"A deformed body and plain features often en- 
shrine a soul of wonderful beauty ; and, for all yon 
say, I am not the less assured that the &ct is true in 
the present case. Be that as it may, however, there 
is an earnest desire on the part of Eldridge to mend 
his ways; and we must help him, in the name of 
humanity." 

To every one he met Mr. Wilkins communicated 
the intelligence that Eldridge had commenced a new 
course of life and under peculiar circumstances. 
The warm coloring he threw upon the single fact 
of meeting Katy in her father's office, and the true 
inferences he had drawn therefrom, awakened a 
strong interest in many minds ; and several influen- 
tial men of property, who always had more or less 
business to transact which required legal forms, 
said that, as soon as the poor broken-down inebriate 
gave any reasonable evidence of a purpose to re 
form and attend to his professional duties, they 
would employ him, as well for their own safety aa 
his encouragement, — no lawyer in Arden having ac- 
quired a better reputation. 

"Busy at work?" said Mr. Wilkins, cheerfully, aa 
he came into the little office, where he found El- 
dridge writing at a table on which every thing was 
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laid ill order. A neat bunch of flowers, in fresh 
water, stood near him, dijQfusing a pleasant fragrance 
through the room. But Katy was not there. Mr. 
Wilkins glanced around in search of her, and felt 
disappointed at not meeting the little face he had so 
confidently expected to see. 

"Yes," replied Eldridge, "and I hope to keep 
busy. I'm making good progress in your matters, 
though a little slower than I anticipated. There 
have been some recent laws passed which affect 
the transfer of property in this particular manner, 
and I have spent several hours in sifting them out 
and comparing them with previous enactments not 
annulled by their passage." 

"* Slow and sure' is a good rule," said Mr.Wil- 
kins. " Don't hurry the work." 

"It shall be all done right; you may depend on 
that, Mr. Wilkins." 

" I don't see your little Katy," said the visitor, in 
a voice that betrayed his anxiety on that head. 

"She's here, bless her gentle heart!" replied 
Eldridge, a light breaking over his countenance. 
"You'll find her in the yard, — ^a little busy bee among 
the flowers. Just see how clean she has weeded 
that border! Where, yesterday, not a flower was 
able to show its feeble head above the tall grass and 
rank cicuta, a few lady's-slippers, petunias, and lark* 
spurs now lift their white, purple, and crimson blos- 
Boma, smiling in the sunshine. I stood and looked 
at them and her a few minutes ago, until the tears 
eame into my eyes. All the manhood of my nature 

24 
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was stirred to the very depths, Mr. TVilkiiiB ! Qod 
bless the child, and make me as tme to her as she 
is now to me !" 

> "Amen ! Qod bless and help yon both I" was fa> 
vently responded. 

"Where are you staying now?" asked Mr.Wil 
kins, as he walked back from the window. 

" I have been for a couple of weeks at tlie house 
of Mrs. Lamb. She nursed me like a second mother 
— as she has been to my child— during my nnhappy 
illness. But she is poor, and I have burdened her 
too long. I am going back there, on her kind in- 
vitation, this evening, but to-morrow will have to 
make some other arrangement." 

"Why not board with her?** suggested Mr. 
Wilkins. 

" That would hardly be convenient or agreeable," 
said Mr. Eldridge. 

"Are you certain?" 

" I have, at least, so inferred.** 

" Perhaps it might be altogether so. Mrs. Lamb 
has been your B^ty's second mother, and, no doubly 
loves her dearly." 

" Oh, yes. A mother could not love her better,** 
replied Mr. Eldridge. 

" That's the place for you,*' said Mr. Wilkins, con- 
fidently. "You'd better talk with Mrs. Lamb about 
it. Her house is small, but it will do very well for 
the present. In less than a year I hope to see you 
in so prosperous a business that you can rent her a 
lai'ger one, if need be." 
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The thought of Mr. Eldridge reverted instantly to 
his two sons, who had been turned off into the world 
to shift for themselves; and he remembered how, 
under the care of Mrs. Lamb, their very natures 
seemed to change, and the children who had lived 
for years in strife harmonized under her wise and 
loving rule. He had heard nothing from them for 
a whole year, and the intelligence last received had 
left but a vague impression on his mind. " Poor 
boys !" he said, mentally, as thought continued to 
dwell upon them. 

"I should not object to the arrangement," re- 
marked Eldridge, in answer to the suggestion of 
Mr. WiUdns. 

^^Then by all means try and make it," said the 
latter, who saw at a glance how muv^n of safety for 
the reforming man there would be in such a home, 
where not even the shadow of temptation could 
enter. 

The good wishes of Mr-Wilkins did not die in 
his thoughts. Not content with suggesting a home 
at Mrs. Lamb's, he called that very afternoon upon 
the kind-hearted woman and talked with her freely 
about Mr. Eldridge. He found her not only willing 
to make Hhe arrangement, but anxious on the sub- 
ject, particularly on Katy's account. The more she 
thought about the child's going out into the world to 
be the self-devoted companion of a fitther who had 
fallen, through vice and intemperance, to the lowest 
degree of degradation, the more deeply was she dis- 
tressed. Before her mind passed the whole cata- 
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logae of evils she might be called to endure ; and 
her heart grew sick at the review. Love, pity, hu- 
manilyy all united in urging upon her the adoption 
of some means to save Katj» from the sad conse- 
quences that were almost certain to Ml upon her 
head. 

A brief but earnest conversation with Mr. "Wil- 
kins made her duty plain to Mrs. Lamb ; and when 
Mr. Eldridge came back with Katy about sunset she 
was entirely ready to offer him a home if he would 
accept the humble provision she could make. Mr. 
Eldridge had no serious objection to offer, and so, to 
the satisfaction of all parties, it was settled that he 
should be a boarder, for a time at least, in the house 
of Mrs. Lamb. 

After tea, the lamps were lighted in the small 
"best room," and Mrs. Lamb went in there with her 
sewing. Katy had some work to do also, and drew 
her chair up to the table on which the light burned: 
it was a chair made higher than the rest, so that 
her shrunken body could be raised to a comfortable 
position. 

How old home-loves awakened in the heart of Mr. 
Eldridge as he looked at the little group — ^if two 
may so be called — sitting around the table, with the 
lamps shining upon their faces, lighting them up 
with something of beauty ! A crowd of memories 
came rushing into perception; a flood of strong 
emotions swept through his soul. The old home- 
feeling revived, and his heart yearned toward his 
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cliildren,' desiring, with an intense desire, to have 
them gathered at his own hearth again. 

The first thought of Mr. Eldridge, when the lights 
were brought and the table arranged for the even- 
ing's work, was to get a book and read to Katy and 
Mrs. Lamb. But these thronging memories of the 
past and pictures of what might be in the future so 
absorbed him that he remained sitting a little apart, 
in the shadow of the room, silent and musing. 
Images of the times gone by could not arise in his 
thoughts without the form of his wife presenting 
itself. There could be no home-greetings without 
her presence among the children, — no heart-warm- 
ing recollections of the better times that did not 
include a face once the light of life. Never before, 
since that unhappy day so fatal to the peace of both, 
had Mr. Eldridge thought of his wife with the soft- 
ened feelings that were now experienced; and he was 
more inclined to blame himself than the passionate, 
wrong-minded woman to whom he had conceded 
nothing when the smallest sign of yielding on his 
part might have brought her back humbled and 
changed to the home so madly deserted. 

Where was she ? The question under this altered 
condition, of mind startled him. Years had passed 
since the day of their separation. But once since then 
had he looked upon her face ; and, from the time she 
left Arden, no word of her had ever reached him. 
She might be dead, for all he knew to the contrary ; 
—was, perhaps As he thought of her his feelings 
grew more ttoder, and something of the old love 

24» 
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began to revive. She did not present herself in any 
repulsive aspects, bat as in the earlier days of th^ 
wedded life, — ^gentle, affectionate, thoughtfal of his 
comfort, and making his hom^e radiant with the light 
of love. 

"We may not wonder that Mr. Eldridge was silent 
for that evening, burdened as were his thoughts with 
such a weight, nor that he was restless through the 
night that followed, startled often from sleep by the 
too vivid presence of dreaming images. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

A BRIGHTENING FUTURE. 

We cannot linger to describe the daily life of Mr. 
Eldridge, nor to draw pictures, full of interest as 
they would be, of the many scenes in which Kity 
bore a part. The child, true to her great mission, 
never, for many months, left her father's side 
while he was abroad in the world to him so fa! I of 
danger. 

At first there were some to speafc Ught or scoff- 
ing words and to assail her ears with language that 
chilled her heart and caused her stops to felter. 
But she only shrunk the closer to her fisither's 
side and grasped his hand with a firmer pressure. 

Not long, however, did this continue, ^e gene- 
ral sentiment ran too strongly in her &vo|L«i8 soon 
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as the meaning of her unvarying presence with her 
father was known. Numbers who had stood for a 
long time aloof from Mr. Eldridge as one hopelessly 
wedded to a &tal vice now took a new interest, bch 
cause there was a new and strong ground of hope. 
They saw his step growing firmer, his head more 
erect, his countenance more elevated ; and the angel 
by his side gave them confidence in the change as 
permanent Business increased, and, in the concen- 
tration of his thoughts thereon and prompt execu- 
tion of whatever was confided to his care, new power 
was gained; for in all useful work there is a sphere 
of safety. 

At first the business intrusted to Mr. Eldridge 
went little beyond the execution of legal documents 
involving the transfer of property; but court-cases 
came in time, and he took his old place at the bar^ 
gradually rising there toward his former high posi- 
tion. Judge Gray never seemed to feel very easy 
when Eldridge argued a cause before him. Their 
personal intercourse was of the most distant charac- 
ter; and, when allusion was made in his presence to 
the reformed life of the lawyer, he either gave a 
doubtful til^mgj or said, half contemptuously, ^^ Wait 
a while. 'VlBiJ^Qe or twice he had spoken in the pre* 
sence of Id^lKTiUdns in a sneering manner of little 
E^ty, whoiws still the unvarying companion of Mr. 
Eldridge, even going with him into court, yet al- 
ways in the most unobtrusive manner, and, as far as 
possible, in a way to attract little or no attention. 
Mr. WiUdns answered nothing, though words of re- 
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bake trembled on his tongue. One day, as he was 
standing near the court-house door, talking with the 
judge, Mr. Eldridge passed near them, and in a few 
moments the stooping form of Katy came gliding 
noiselessly by. 

" What do you want here ?" exclaimed the judge, 
in a harsh, angry voice, so startling the child that 
she stood suddenly still and looked up with a fright- 
ened countenance. The man's voice and air showed 
a large amount of pent-up ill-feeling now betraying 
itself. 

"You'd better run off home! That's the place 
for little girls," added the judge, speaking less 
harshly. 

The father of Katy had passed within the building, 
and knew nothing of this petty assault by Judge 
Gray. The child, startled at first, recovered herself 
in a few moments, and moved forward again in the 
direction she was going when her steps were so sud- 
denly arrested. 

" That was a cruel thing," said Mr. Wilkins, firmly 
fixing his eyes upon the fece of Judge Gray; — "a 
rery cruel thing!" 

"I didn't ask your opinion of the matter," re- 
torted the judge. 

" But you have the benefit of it, notwjiistanding," 
said Mr.Wilkins. "I didn't believe there was a 
man in Arden with a heart hard enough to wound 
the feelings of that noble child." 

" Noble ! Pah I" Judge Gray's manner expressed 
the most bitter contempt. "I'm sick of all thL» 
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cant! J see nothing in her but an ngly, forward 
Kttle imp, entirely out of her place." 

Unwilling to hear such epithets applied to one 
whose very name had come to signify, in his 
thought, angelic self-devotion, Mr. Wilkins turned 
away from the judge and. entered the court-house. 
He did not find Katy in her accustomed seat; and it 
was some time before his eyes, searching in every 
part of the room, discovered her shrinking close be- 
side a pillar, with the evident purpose of avoiding 
observation. In a little while he noticed her going 
almost stealthily toward her father. She whispered 
a few words that appeared to surprise him ; but he 
smiled and nodded assent. Katy then retired from 
the court-room, and did not appear there again 
during the morning session. 

"What was Katy saying to you just now?" asked 
Mr. Wilkins, going over to where Eldridge was 
seated. 

"She is hemming some handkerchiefe for me," 
replied Mr. Eldridge, "and wanted to go back to 
the office and finish them by the time court ad- 
journed." 

" Oh ! was that all ?" Mr. Eldridge looked a little 
curious ; buli Wilkins said no more. 

From that time Katy went no more to the court- 
house with her father ; but she always accompanied 
him to his office, and remained there'to return with 
him at mid-day and evening. 

When Mr. Eldridge was informed of Judge Qray'a 
conduct tovTard Katy, he was strongly indignant; 
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and it required all the influence possessed by Mr, 
Wilkius to prevent a quarrel between them. 

"Let it all pass, my friend," said the latter, soofli- 
ing the father's excitement. "The judge has onlj 
exhibited a phase of character he had been wiser to 
X)nceal." 

"He's a villain!" exclaimed Eldridge. 

"Don't call hard names," returned Mr. Wilkins. 

"The tables turn sometimes," said Eldridge, calm- 
ing a little. "I have been down, and very low 
down ; and Judge Gray is something to blame for 
the fetal declension. But I am on my feet again, 
and hourly renewing my strength. Time will one 
day see us — mark me ! — in far different relations to 
each other than we now occupy." 

"I do not think his feet are on safe ground," re- 
marked Mr. Wilkins. 

"I know they are not. Judge Gray, unless there 
be in his moral constitution a saving element rarely 
found in men of his class, will run down rapidly in 
a few years. I know something of his habits and 
associates. Well, well, I must not wish him evil, 
even if he have done me wrong." 

And Eldridge softened his feelings toward the 
judge, and tried, though in a feeble way, to forgive 
him. 

As Mr. Eldridge gradually acquired strength of 
character and put on the externals of a higher man- 
hoorl. Katy, from a natural instinct of what was 
right, withdrew herself more and more from public 
observation, and sometimes did not accompany him 
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to his office nor visit him thepe for days together. 
But she always met him with so bright a face when 
he returned home, and gave the parting kiss so 
lovingly when he went out, that her spirit remained 
present with him for good even when she waa 
absent in the body. 

Within a year from the time Mr. Eldridge began 
ir earnest the work of reformation he had attained 
a position that surprised every one. Strict attention 
to business, added to the reputation of being one of 
the best lawyers in the country, soon brought him 
important cases, most of which he conducted to a 
favorable issue. His income steadily increased; but 
this brought him not into temptation, for he had 
ends to accomplish that would require means far 
beyond what he could yet command. As soon as 
he found himself able to do so, he rented a larger 
house than the one occupied by Mrs. Lamb, and 
installed the good lady therein as mistress. Then 
he brought his two boys home. Bough usage had 
they met with ; but both were subdued, and thankful 
in their heart of hearts to get home again. They 
had grown into stout, coarse, strong lads, and none 
in the village remembered them as the two sprightly 
little boys who played about their father's dwelling, 
years before, ere the shadows had f&Uen dark across 
its threshold. Mr. Eldridge had them entered at the 
best school in Arden, and in the evenings spent 
most of his time in assisting them in their various 
studies. 

Dear Katy! how happy she was in this blessed 
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re-union ! In all possible ways she soaght to make 
home bright and pleasant for every one. Very 
tenderly was she loved, for all felt the warmth of 
her loving heart It was rarely that any thought of 
her deformity, or saw in her homely face any thing 
but the spiritual beauty which shone through as if 
it were but a filmy veil. 

One evening, (it was about three months from the 
time William and Jacob had been restored to their 
home,) Mr. Eldridge seemed more thoughtful than 
usual, and sat apart from the family, with his hand 
shading his face, as if desirous to conceal its troubled 
expression. Katy, too, from some cause, was not 
cheerful. She had been moving about since tea-time, 
busy in the arrangement of various household mat- 
ters ; but her voice, which so often broke out in little 
snatches of song, did not once stir the air with its 
low melodies. At length she drew her chair to the 
table where William and Jacob were busy with their 
lessons, and began the work of mending a garment 
But the pressure of thought on her young mind 
every now and then caused her hands to fall idle in 
her lap; and she would. sit sometimes, for minutes 
together, so still that she seemed like a statue. 

At length Katy pushed herself back from the 
table and laid her sewing upon a chair, as if hope- 
less of accomplishing any thing for the time in that 
direction. For a little while she looked earnestly 
toward her father, and then, crossing over to where 
he sat, still so absorbed in thought as to be uncon- 
scious of any thing passing in the room, pressed up 
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elosely to his side and drew her arm around his nock. 
Mr. Eldridge returned the endearing act, and at the 
same time kissed her as he drew her tightly to hit 
heart She laid her head back upon his shoulder, 
and he bent his &ce down until his cheek wao 
pressed to hers. * 

"Father !" Katy spoke in a low whisper. 

Mr. Eldridge raised his head and looked down 
upon her &ce. 

"What, dear?" he inquired. 

"Don't you wish mother was here ?" 

£aty's eyes were closed, and she did not open 
them, fearing to look into her fieither's £Eu;e to see 
the effect of h^r question. She did not kno^ that 
her words were but an echo to his thoughts. 

"Yes, love." The answer came also in a whisper 
— a whisper meant to conceal the quicker heart-beat 
her query occasioned. 

"Where is she, father ?" Never before had 
Ejtty, while speaking with him, referred in any way 
to her mother. 

" Heaven only knows !" replied Mr. Eldridge, hit 
voice betraying deep emotion. 

" Can't we find her, father ? Oh, I wish she was 
home ! Last night I had such a sweet dream about 
her!" 

"What waa it, Katyt". The voice that trembled 
with excitement a moment before was forced into 
au even tone. 

"I dreamed that I was lying in bed awake, and 
that mother came ic and sat by my side, stooping 

26 
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dowii and kissing me. I have felt her kiss on mj 
lipa over sincOy &ther ! Then she laid her hand on 
my head and smoothed my hair, and said, — oh ! 00 
many times, — * Dear Katy ! dear B[aiy !' " 

Tl.e child's voice grew unsteady, and then failed 
)er. A warm drop fell upon the hand of Mr.El- 
d ridge : he knew it was a tear. Closely he clasped 
her with his arm. But he answered nothing more. 

In a little while B[aty withdrew herself fix>m the 
embrace of her father, and, going back to the table, 
took up her work, and bent down over it so low 
that the expression of her face could not be seen. 
Mr. Eldridge remained silent and reserved until 
early bedtime, and then retired without a word to 
any one, — ^a thing for him unusual. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

REPENTANCE. 



" Aunt Margaret !" 

The voice that called was low and feeble. Mnu 
Angell arose quickly and went up to the little spare 
chamber, as it was always called, though for years it 
had not been without an occupant, and leaned ovei 
tlie bed. A pale face lay among the snowy pillows. 

" Aunt Margaret, don't you think I might sit up 
a little ? I feel stronger to-day," said the invalid. 

"The air is very mild,'* answered Mrs. Augell^ 
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** 80 there is ho danger of taking cold. Yes ; maybe 
it would do yon good, Harriet. Let me draw tlie 
large chair to the window, so that yon can look out 
upon the trees and fields." 

" Thank you, Aunt Margaret Ton are so veiy 
fidnd to me/' said the invalid, after she had walked, 
with Mrs. Angell's assistance, to the window, from 
which she glanced as she sunk into the great easy- 
chair. "How beautiful every thing looks!" was 
added, after she had gazed for some moments on 
the fine prospect that lay before her eyes. 

"How long is it since I came here. Aunt Mar- 
garet?" The speaker had remained silent for some 
moments, looking out upon the landscape, but for 
most of the time seeing it not, the inward vision 
obscuring the outward. 

"It is four years this very month," said Mrs. 
Angell. 

"Four years! Yes, yes; that long time has 
passed. How swiftly the days have flown! And 
some of them, Aunt Margaret, have been sorrowful 
days for you. Poor Phoebe! Why did not the 
arrow find my heart instead of hers, and leave you 
the blessing of a child ? What am I to you ?" 

"Harriet!" There was a gentle reproof in the 
kind voice of Mrs. Angell. 

"I know what you would say. Aunt Margaret. 
Ah, if I only had your beautiful reliance on the all- 
wise Being who knoweth our frame and remem- 
boreth that we are dust, I might yet find peace on 
earth, 1 hough heavily burdened with memories that 
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often seem as if they would crash my very life 
outr 

"Memories of what, Harriet?" 

" Oh, Aunt Margaret !" The ejaculation indicated 
both pain and surprise. 

"Harriet I" (Mrs. Angell laid her hand, with an 
earnest pressure, on tiie arm of her niece,) " it is the 
fisst time in the lapse of nearly four years that I 
have questioned you, even remotely^ touching your 
past history; and my wish to do so now springs 
from no idle curiosity, but from a strong desire to 
do you good. Unless the physician knows some- 
thing about the origin of the malady he seeks to 
cure, he cannot wisely administer his remedies. To 
me your whole past history is a blank. I am even 
a stranger to the name you bear in right of mar- 
riage. I know nothing of the ways in which your 
feet have trodden from the time I laid my hand 
among the* soft brown curls that clustered about 
your childish face, until you came to me a heart- 
burdened woman, fleeing from the world and 
seeking to hide yourself in the deepest retire- 
ment.'' 

"Help me back to the bed, Aunt Margaret, 
begin to feel faint. I thought I was stronger than 
I am." The invalid spoke with quivering lips and 
an unsteady voice. 

Mrs. Angell assisted her to rise, and, with the 
loving tenderness of a mother, supported her feeble 
steps across the room until she gained the bed. 

"I am stil! very weak, Aunt Margaret," she said, 
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in a moomixil voice. "How slowly strength re- 
tnrns!" 

Mrs. Angell did not reply to this remark, but 
stood silently looking down upon her niece, who, 
aflber returning her gaze for a few moments, said, — 

"Go on. Aunt Margaret I've many times de- 
ired to talk with you of the past, but my heart 
has always failed me when I tried to speak. 
Say on." 

"Tou came to me a heart-burdened woman," 
Mrs. Angell resumed, in her gentle, loving way. 
"I could see that in the batde of life you had 
suflfered wrong." 

"Oh, Aunt Margaret! a deep and blasting 
wrong !" The pale face of the invalid flushed, and 
an indignant light burned in her eyes. 

"And it was also plain to me, Harriet, that in 
this battle of life you had dealt hard blows as well 
as received them." 

There was no answer to this. 

"And I have often thought," continued Mrs. 

Angell, "that there might be some living who 

carry about with them wounds you have inflicted, 

-wounds, it may be, that still bk^d, as do your 

own." 

The long lashes of the invalid fe'J low upon her 
cheeks, and her pale lips drew close together. 

" Tou have greatly changed from what you were, 
Harriet, when, four years ago, you sought a hiding- 
place in my humble home,^-changed in exterior, 
and, I am sure, in heart also. Impatient by nature, 

26» 
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yoa have repressed your quick impulses, and, with 
a gentleness, kindness, and self-devotion not by 
any means hereditary qualities, have borne with, 
cared for, and patiently instructed my motherless 
grandchildren, until, from bent, twisted, and gnarled 
young plants, they are growing up into pleasant 
trees." 

"Don't, don't. Aunt Margaret! It is to your 
gentleness — a daily reproof to my selfish impatience 
— that we are indebted for the great change which 
has passed upon these children. I cannot receive 
the praise that is due to yourself. Left only to my 
care, they would have remained gnarled and un- 
beautifiil plants. But, Aunt Margaret," — and the 
invalid raised herself on one arm, and spoke in a 
voice that thrilled to the heart of Mrs. Angell, — 
"did you think, while I taught these children 
daily, and daily ministered to them, that my eyes 
never pictured another home than this, and that my 
heart never yearned toward other children,— flesh 
of my flesh and bone of my bone? Oh, Aunt 
Margaret !" 

The pent-up anguish of years gushed forth, and 
the unhappy invalid, weak in body and mind, buried 
her face in one of the pillows, and sobbed wildly for 
some minutes. 

"Harriet, what of this other home? what of 
these other children ?" said Mrs. Angell, as soon 
as this strong outburst of emotion had subsided. 
*^ Ton must tell me all : but not now ; you are V^ 
weak." 
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"I mast speak now, if at all," was answered. 
** To-morrow pride may seal my lips in silence." 

" Say on, then." And Mrs. Angell bent her oar 
close down to the pillow on which the head of hor 
niece had fallen. 

The history and confession then and there ^ve 
were complete, with the single exception of tiie 
studied concealment of her name ; and when Mrs. 
Eldridge closed her sad narrative the only response 
her aged relative made was to press her lips to her 
forehead, and say, in a troubled voice, — 

"My poor, unhappy child!" 

Never, since the day that saw Mrs. Eldridge go 
forth so blindly and madly jGrom her home, had the 
whole aspect of her case looked so unlovely in her 
own eyes as now, even though, in opening the past 
to Mrs. Angell, she had sought to give every inci- 
dent she related a bearing favorable to her own 
side. 

" I'm afraid, Aunt Margaret," she said, after many 
minutes of silence had passed, "that even on my 
own showing I have not been altogether free from 
blame." 

" Tour Mrs. Weakly and Mrs. Glendy were ba^ 
advisers," was the old lady's simple answer. 

"They certainly did not prove themselves very 
fiEkst friends," said Mrs. Eldridge. 

Another long silence followed. Mrs. Angell was 
confounded by the history of her niece. The aban* 
donment of her home and children on the provoca- 
tion alleged seemed to her gentle spirit so extra* 
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onlinary that she could not realize the state of 
mind by which her relative had been impelled. 

"Do not think too evil of me, Aunt Margaret." 
MiB. Eldridge raised her eyes with a timid look to 
the face ofMrs. Angell. "If there is any atone- 
ment for wrong in suffering, I may at least claim 
forgiveness from you." 

"Against me you have never sinned, Harriet," 
was gravely answered. 

" Then God forgive • me !" exclaimed Mrs. El- 
dridge, wildly striking her hands together above 
her head. 

" Harriet," said Mrs. Angell, deeply moved at 
this, *' God always forgives the forgiving. He never 
turns his face away in anger ; and when we think him 
implacable it is only the image of our own accusing 
and unrelenting spirit that is seen. It is plain, 
Harriet, that through all these long years of suffer- 
ing and humiliation you have never forgiven your 
husband. Look into your heart and see if it be 
not so." 

"It is even as you say. I have not forgiven him." 
Mrs. Angell had waited for an answer to her sug^ 
gestion ; and it came at length 

" Was he all to blame ?" she asked. 

"No, no; I was in many things to blame. Aunt 
Margaret. I did not make him a patient, home- 
loving wife. I am irritable by natui;e, and was not 
always careful to repress its exhibition toward him 
and our children. But he altered very much as 
time went on^ and that only gave me causes of di»' 
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torbance not existing in the eariy years of our mar- 
ried life. He grew exacting, and at times a little 
imperious, seeking to trammel my freedom. It is 
not in my nature to endure that; and, when he 
towered up before me a demanding and forbidding 
tyrant, I rebelled, counting no price too great for 
iberty." 

The j)ale face of Mrs. Eldridge had flushed with 
the excitement of her feelings. 

"Tour husband was a home-loving man, you 
say V* Mrs. Angell asked the question in a quiet 
voice, but one that was full of meaning. 

"Yes; he was very domestic in his feelings." 

"Tou were by the marriage-pledges made the 
genius of his home." 

Mrs. Eldridge did not answer. 

"Were you a good genius, transmuting all the 
heart's baser metal into the gold of loving-kind- 
ness? Did sunshine always attend your presence, 
or were clouds the garments in which you clothed 
yourself? Harriet, you need not ans^ver to me 
these questions; but let me coi^ure you to answer 
hem truly to your own heart" 

The invalid's eyes were shut tightiy, the fringing 
lids lying darkly above her cheeks. 

" He was a home-loving man !" Mrs. Angell re- - 
peated the words as if uttering them to bersel£ 
" To how many thousands and tens of thousands of 
lonely-hearted wives would home be a paradise if 
this could be said of their husbands! A home- 
loving man ! Why, this includes half the domestic 
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virtuee. Let yonr thonghts go far back, Harriet, to 
the early days of your wedded life. Was lie not a 
true, loving husband ? Did he seek only his own 
gratification, or was your delight his pleasure ?" 

"And what wrought the change ?" Mrs. Eldridge 
had answered nothing, and so her aunt assumed 
that her husband h-id been all that was supposed. 
**0h, Harriet, deal faithfully by yourself and him! 
If the first error was on your part, forgive all that 
came in the sad array of consequences. If home 
was to him the dearest place imagination could pic- 
ture, how sad must he have been when the truth 
came forcing itself upon his unwilling convictions 
that he had erred in the choice of a home-com- 
panion! — that he had taken one to his heart 
who " 

"Aunt Margaret!" (the eyes of Mrs. Eldridge 
flew open,) "do you wish to kill me by words? 
"What are you saying?" 

"Have I put the case too strongly?" Mrs. Angell 
spoke very calmly and very seriously. "Did you 
fulfil to him the promise of your betrothal ? Let 
your heart answer, and answer truly. He was a 
home-loving man. * Home-loving !' Think of that, 
Harriet. If what a man loves beyond all else in 
life changes its pleasant aspect and become unlovely, 
is there not danger of his changing also? There 
are thousands of sad, lonely, hopeless wives to-day, 
whose selfish, thoughtless, unloving disregard to the 
young husbands' peculiar wants has worked a hope- 
less alienation between themselves and men who 
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would have loved them, even nnto death, with an 
unswerving affection." 

"Oh, spare me! spare me!" Mrs. Eldridge cried 
out, in anguish. "The blasting image you have con- 
jured up is looking at me as jGrom a mirror ! I see 
myself, hideously deformed ! Oh that I could die !** 

"Say, rather, Harriet, *0h that I could live, to 
restore again the old landmarks, to create a new 
home and fill all its chambers with the golden atmo- 
sphere of love !' " 

"Ah! if that were possible! if that were possi- 
ble !" sighed Mrs. Eldridge. 

"It may be all possible, Harriet," said her aunt. 
"He who guided your footsteps hither, and who 
hath kept you up to this time, has reserved you, I 
trust, for this good work. The hearth so long fire- 
less may yet grow bright and warm again, the 
desolate home smile in the light of love's own sun- 
Bhine, the walls so long silent echo to the glad 
sound of children's voices !" 

"Hark!" Mrs. Eldridge raised herself on her 
elbow and listened. A brief silence had followed 
the last words of Mrs. Angell, and in the pause the 
sound of footsteps was heard in the walk below the 
window. 

"Does Mrs. Angell live here?" The question, 
distinctly heard in the chamber, was asked in a 
manly voice. 

Mrs. Eldridge gave a sudden start, flushed, and 
then, growing pale as ashes, sunk back on the 
pillow. 
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Descending to the door, Mrs. Angell met a well- 
dressed, intelligent-looking man, who said, in a tone 
of inquiry, — 

"Is this Mrs. Angell?" 

By his side stood a little girl, deformed in person 
and with a shrunken, hueless face; but her eyes 
shone like brilliant stars. 

"I am Mrs. Angell," was the simple response. 

"And I am Morgan Eldridge." 
. "What! Morgan Eldridge? It cannot be!" Mrs. 
Angell was for a few moments so overcome with 
surprise that she remained standing in the door, not 
even inviting the strangers to enter. But, recover- 
ing herself she grasped the hand of Mr. Eldridge 
and drew him into the house. 

" Is my mother here ?" Two small hands grasped 
eagerly the arm of Mrs. Angell, and a pair of dark, 
earnest eyes were lifted to her face. The voice 
thrilled through her bosom like a sudden wail of 
sad music. 

" Your mother, child ? Who is your mother?" 

"Katy ! Oh, Katy I" A feeble voice called down 
from the chamber. 

"It is mother!" And the child sprung away, 
gliding from the room and up the stairs almost as 
swiftly as a bird on the wing. 

" I'm bewildered, — confounded !" said Mrs. Angell, 
AS soon as she had a little recovered herself. "Mor- 
gan Eldridge ! Did I hear aright ?" 

" That is my name, Mrs. Angell ; and here, in this 
village, my unhappy life began. Ah, how many^ 
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many times have I wished that I had died when my 
mother died !" 

"And are you the husband of my niece Harriet?" 

"Yes ! yes !" 

" Father ! dear father !" (Kaiy had come gliding 
down from the room above a» swiftly as she had as- 
cended, and now grasped her fiskther's hand;) "come 
up, and see mother." 

" Go, Morgan ; go !" said Mrs. Angell. " The first 
ray of sunshine that has lighted her heart for years 
will shine there when she looks upon your forgiving 
fiace and hears, as of old, your voice in words of 
loving-kindness. Gto; go to her quickly; and may 
God grant you both the deep joy of reconciliation !'* 

"Won't you remain with me, dear?" added Mrs. 
Angell, taking the hand of Katy, as Mr. Eldridge 
was passing from the room. !Katy's face was wet 
with tears, but her large dark eyes were frill of glad* 
ness. She suffered Mrs. Angell to draw her to a 
seat. 

" What wis my mother?" There was in the voice 
of !Katy a peculiar sweetness, rarely met with in 
persons who have suffered a like injury with tha 
which she had sustained. It was scarcely possible 
to feel repulsion toward her, or even to be unplea- 
santly conscious of her deformity, after her tones 
had once fallen upon the ear. Mrs. Angell, from 
the moment she heard her voice, felt her heart 
moviDg toward the child with a strong attraction ; 
and the more so from the deep love she evidently 
fcrit toward the mother who had deserted her. 

26 
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Drawing her arm around Eiiiy, and pressing her 
close to her side, she answered, — 

* Yoiir mother has been sick with a fever, and is 
very weak. But the fever is broken, and she will 
be growing better every day." 

"Are you my mother's aunt?" E[aty lifted her 
large liquid eyes to the fece of Mrs. Angell with a 
look of tender confidence. 

"Yes, dear; I am your mother's aunt Margaret.'* 

"How long has she been here ?" 

"About four years," was answered. 

"All the time?" 

"Yes, dear; all the time." 

There was a slight change in the expression of 
Katy's face, and a shadow seemed to fell over and 
dim the brightness of her eyes. She looked down- 
ward for a few moments, and then, with an inex- 
pressible burst of grief, laid her face in the lap of 
Mrs. Angell and sobbed so violently that every 
part of her frame quivered like a leaf in the wind. 

Mrs. Angell offered no words of comfort; for 
what could she say ? how was she to reach a heart 
the secret ways to which she had never learned and 
to the treasured experiences of which she was a 
stranger ? and so the child was left to sob her emo- 
tion away. But the hand of Mrs. Angell moved 
softly al. the while amid her dark brown hair. 

"Katy!" 

" Yes, father." And the child started eagerly at 
the call from the room up to which her father had 
^one a little while before. 
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" Gk), and heaven bless you !" said Mrs. Angell, who, 
with unerring instinct, saw in Eaty the love-link 
that was to bind together hearts once rudely torn 
ftsunde^, but now approaching again, each impelled 
>y a strong necessity. 

Let a few minutes pass: and now we draw tlie 
curtain for a glimpse into the chamber of reconcilia- 
tion. 

Mr. Eldridge is sitting upon the bed, one arm 
drawn tightly around the wasted form of his wife, 
who is lying against his breast and gazing up into 
his face with love-lit eyes that are stirring old, de- 
licious memories. The beauty of young maiden- 
hood is veiling in his sight her wan and wasted 
countenance. The Harriet of love's young dreams 
is in his clasping arms, and the kisses that are 
pressed to her lips are full of young love's ardor. 
Eaty stands leaning her head upon her father and 
looking down into the face which had never been 
forgotten though always remembered with pain. 
She is calmest of the three ; for the joy that fills her 
heart is too deep for outward expression. 

We let the curtain Ml again. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

AKOT&EB BBOONOILIATION. 

SoARCELT had Xaty left the room, on the call of 
her father, before old Mrs. Burden came in, as she 
was in the habit of doing almost every day. 

"How is. your niece?" she inquired. 

"Better. She improves slowly, but steadily.'* 

" What's the matter, Mrs. Angell ? You have a 
strange look ! Has any thing happened ?" 

Mrs. Burden had become aware of something un- 
usual in the expression of her neighbor's face. 

" Yee ; something very unusual has happened,'* 
was answered: — "something that has confounded 
me, and will confound you also. Harriet's husband 
is here !" 

"Mrs. Angell!" 

" It is true ; and he is with her now. He came onl^ 
a few minutes ago, bringing one of her children 
with him, — a little broken-backed girl, with the 
darkest, deepest, loveliest pair of eyes you ever 
looked into, and a voice that sounds like music." 

"I am confounded! Her husband? I didn't 
know that she had a husband living. Did you ?" 

" I inferred as much, but never knew all her sad 
^listory until to-day ; and scarcely was the narrative 
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completed when he arrived. She left him in a mo 
ment of blind passion, after what she regarded as a 
deep provocation; and they have never met since 
until now." 

" Who or what is he ?" asked Mrs. Burden. 

^^E can answer the who, but not the what; and 
the answer will make your heart leap. Sis name 
IS Morgan Eldridge." 

The face of Mrs. Burden grew instantly pale. 
Her lips quivered in the effort to speak, but no 
sound came through them. Then she seemed to 
shrink in her chair, as if a crushing weight were 
laid upon her. A very long time she remained 
silent and almost motionless. 

"Are you certain about this, Mrs. Angell?" she 
said at last, making an efibrt to arouse herself. 
Her voice was singularly changed from its usual 
tones, which were always firm, and at times almost 
imperative. 

"He said that his name was Morgan Eldridge, 
and referred to this place as known to him of 
old." 

" Where is he now ?" asked Mrs. Burden. 

" Up-stairs, with Harriet," was answered. 

"Will you ask him to come down?" said Mrs. 
Burden. 

" Perhaps you had better wait a little while before 
toeing hira. Take time to recover yourself and col- 
lect your thoughts." 

"I must see him now, Mrs. Angell! Wait? 
Lnpossible ! An hour's suspense would kill me I" 

26» 
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Mrs. Angell still hesitated. 

" Oh I will you not call him down ?" 

^^ They most be left alone for a little while," said 
Mrs. AngelL "Intrusion would now be cruel." 

But Mrs. Burden could not repress her strong 
mpatience. Two or three times she moved across 
he room, in a very disturbed manner; then the 
excitement of suspense became too strong for her, 
and, breaking through all restraint, she passed from 
the little parlor and went hurriedly up-stairs. Mrs. 
Angell called after her, but she took no heed of her 
warning words. 

Grouped very much as the reader saw them in 
a brief glance a little while before were Mr. and 
Mrs. Eldridge and Katy when Mrs. Burden entered 
abruptly the chamber. Before either spoke, or the 
group had time for any change of position, the ex- 
cited woman exclaimed, — 

" Oh, Morgan ! My son ! my son ! Can it be pos- 
sible that you still live, and that these eyes, which 
have so longed for years to look upon your living 
face, now see you in the body? Morgan ! Morgan I 
My son !" 

Slowly, as if there was going on in his heart a 
powerful struggle, did Mr. Eldridge disengage him- 
self from the arms of his wife and daughter. Slowly 
he raised himself up, his countenance scarcely 
changing, and moved a pace or two toward Mrs. 
Burden. Still now as a statue she remained, her 
eyes fixed upon his countenance. He paused, with- 
out speaking ; then advanced a step ; paused agaiu^ 
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and tlien sprung forward, saying, as he did so, in • 
voice full of emotion, — 

"Mother! mother!" 

Mrs. Burden's arms were thrown eagerly around 
him ; and her voice, breaking into sobs, murmured,— 

" My son ! my son I God be praised that we meet 
again !" 

A little while she stood clasping his manly form ; 
then, pushing him from her, she looked earnestly, 
yet with a fond expression, into his fiEk^e. 

" Yes, yes," she said ; " it is indeed my Morgan. 
I would have known him still among a thousand. 
Oh, you unforgiving one !" she added, with some- 
thing of chiding in her voice, "how could you 
find it in your heart to mete out to one who loved 
you and was proud of you such a long, weary, cruel 
punishment?" 

" I had great provocation, mother," was replied, 
in a steady voice and with a changing countenance. 

"Hush! hush! Ah, Morgan, we both had pro- 
vocation. But I was older, and should have been 
wiser, and wims, therefore, most to blame. You 
were a young, indulged, self-willed boy, who might 
easily have been led, and I was an inexperienced step- 
mother, with high notions of order and rule. As 
flint and steel we came together, — ^I the flint and you 
the steel ; and, as it usually happens in suet cases, 
the flint suffered most in the collision : — ^ho^ Tuuch, 
you, Morgan, may never know. Ah, my •'•'i, I al- 
ways loved you and was always proud 1/ you,— 
prouder than of any who were my own deaa a^id 
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blood ; and there has not been a moment in all this 
long, long period of separation when I would not 
gladly have resigned the dearest thing left me on 
earth to have realized the blessing of this hour.'* 

" Let the past and all its sad memories perish !" 
■aid Mr. Eldridge, evincing strong emotion. *'And 
now, mother, let me introduce my wife and child. 
One you know, of course, though not until now as 
the wife of your long-absent one ; the other you can 
never know fully, — Gk)d bless her !" 

And he led Mrs. Burden across the room. ** Har- 
riet ! Can this be indeed possible?" exclaimed Mrs. 
Burden, as she bent down and kissed the pale &ce 
of Mrs. Eldridge. 

"Are we not all phantoms in a strange dream ?" 
said the latter. " I feel as if I would awake sud- 
denly into the sad realities which seem to have 
passed away. Oh, Mrs. Burden, to think that, in 
fleeing from my husband, like a mad woman that I 
was, I should come to the very home of his child- 
hood !'' 

" * Man proposes, God disposes.' " It was the 
mild voice of Mrs. Angell, who had come up to th 
chamber, feeling that her presence might be useful. 
"And now, my friends," she added, " let the mantle 
of forgiveness fall over the past in this hour of joy- 
ful reconciliation. You have all, doubtless, sinned 
much and forgiven much. Only let the forgivenesa 
be complete." 

" God ! help me to forget the past !" said Mr. 
Eldridge, in a voice that was full of deep entreaty. 



\ 
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**May I remember it only as a guide to the 
fiitare !" murmured the white lips of the exhausted 
invalid, over whose pallid features a deathly hue 
was falling. 

" Oh, Harriet !" exclaimed her husband. 

But his voice only reached her ears like the voice 
of one calling from a far distance. An instant 
more and every sense was locked in profound un- 
consciousness. 

The excitement of the past hour had been too 
much for Mrs. Eldridge, weakened as she was by a 
recent severe illness. For a little while both Mr. 
Eldridge and £aty were strongly agitated and in 
great fear ; but Mrs. Angell quieted their alarm as 
much by her undisturbed manner as by her earnest 
assurances that no cause for anxieiy existed. '' It \» 
only a fainting-fit, and will soon pass over." So fully 
assured was her voice that their hearts took comfort^ 
and they waited ki trembling hope, watching for tho 
first signs of returning animation. And suspense 
was not long. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A SOBNE WITH JUDGE GBAT. 

**I MUST go back with you, Morgan," said Mrs, 
Eldridge, in a pleading voice. "Don't leave me !" 

"It will only be for a very short time, Harriet. 
There are certain preparations which I have set my 
heart on making for your return. Be patient a little 
while. I will come back for you very soon." 

" How can I live an hour away from you, Mor- 
gan ?" And the old love that won and warmed his 
heart " in the long ago" was in her eyes. 

" Only a few short weeks, Harriet, and then — " 

" Weeks ! Don't say weeks ! They will be to me 
like years." 

" Let it be as he desires, Harriet," said Mrs. An- 
gell ; " and have some regard for me also. How can 
I give you all up in a single moment? I cannot !— 
indeed I cannot!" 

"You will leave Katy?" Mrs. Eldridge turned 
her eyes with a tender look upon her little deformed 
girl. 

No one answered; but Katy drew close to her 
father and leaned against him in a way that sidd 
as plainly as words could have uttered her resolu- 
tion, — ^" Where he goes I will go." 

Mrs. Angell, who had learned from Mr. Eldridge 
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eomething of Katy's true character, high purposes, 
and deep devotion to himself, said instantly, — 

" If Xsity wishes to go with her father we mast 
not hinder her." 

"We will come back for yon very soon, dea 
Mother!" E[aiy had turned to her mother, and 
now put her arms lovingly about her neck, kissing 
her fondly as she did so. 

"And then there will be no more parting until 
death," said Mr. Eldridge, almost solemnly. 

"None through any cause of mine, dear husband !" 
replied Mrs. Eldridge. " Heaven keeping me, I will 
be to you a true wife and to my children a true 
mother." 

About a week from this time Mr. Eldridge visited 
Judge Gray at his office. Years had gone by since 
last his form darkened the doorway which had 
proved to him an entrance-gate to the "road to 
ruin." The judge received his old victim very 
frigidly; and Eldridge treated him with cold but 
respectful formality. 

" I have a little business with you, judge," said 
Mr. Eldridge, after taking a proffered chair. 

" I am at your service." The judge did not seem 
to be altogether at his ease. 

" My old house, I see, is without a tenant," re« 
marked Eldridge. 

The judge nodded. 

"Is it for sale?" 

"No." 

" I would like to get it back again, judge." 
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"I don't wi8h to sell." 

Eldridge leaned close to the judge, and, fixing his 
eyes intently upon him, said a few words that caused 
tlie latter to start and turn slightly pale. 

" You perceive, Judge Gray, that you are entirely 
in my power!" said the lawyer, speaking with the* 
utmost coolness. "Craig will be arrested to-mor- 
row unless he get wind of the pursuit ; and I shall 
take pleasure in conducting the prosecution. With- 
out doubt, if the evidence is as clear as we hope to 
obtain, conviction will follow ; and in pronouncing 
his sentence, judge, beware of personal fiivor. He 
must have the full penalty of the law." 

"Must?" said the judge, indignantly. "What 
right have you to indicate to me, in even the re- 
motest manner, my olKcial duty? The presumption 
is outrageous !" 

"Excitement will be fruitless. Judge Gray. If 
that villain, too long unwhipped of justice, is brought 
to the bar and found guilty of the crime alleged, 
you must not trifle with justice in fixing the amount 
of penalty, unless" — and Eldridge leaned close to 
the judge and looked into his face with a steady 
glance — "you wish to share in the expiation." 

"Sir! What do you mean? What outrage is 
this you venture upon?" The judge was strongly 
disturbed. 

"Calmly, sir! calmly!" said the lawyer, who re- 
mained entirely self-possessed. "No outrage will 
be attempted or committed ; nor will any be suffered 
on your side." 
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" Outrage on my side ? Give me patience ! El- 
dridge, this from you ?" 

" When justice if in any way subverted the public 
good is outraged; and I need not tell you that men 
in higher official stations than yours do not hesitate 
to conmiit outrages of this character almost daily. 
And it is getting to be pretty well understood in 
Arden, that you are not always over-scrupulous 
about administering justice with an even hand. I 
have heard several recent cases alluded to; and 
there has even been talk of impeachment." 

"And do you think, Morgan Eldridge," said 
Judge Gray, rallying himself and speaking with an 
appearance of bold indignation, " that I am a man 
to be frightened at such a bugbear? Impeachment! 
I wonder if I haven't had that shaken into my fitce 
over forty times by men who had been dealt out 
severe but even-handed justice, or who, like you, 
sought to gain through me some personal advan* 
tage ? But it won't do I I can be a Gibraltar if 
need be." 

" I do not care to waste many words with you, 
Judge Gray," answered the lawyer, coolly. "I am 
here for the accomplishment of certain ends. You 
got possession, through this villain Craig, of nearly 
all my property ; and I wish to get a portion of it 
back on the easiest possible terms." 

" Do you boldly charge on me complicity with a 
man you term a villain ?" 

^^I do; and, what is more, have enough proof to 

27 
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convict you, — at least in the public mind. Ton were 
a £edse fiiend to me, Judge Gray, acting the basest 
part that one man ever acts toward another. Do 
not let your indignation boil over! That would 
only be folly. What I allege you know to be truth. 
With the smiling face and extended hand of a 
friend you lured me into the toils of an unscru- 
pulous gambler, with whom you shared the gold he 
won from me." 

Not, as the reader might infer, did Judge Gray lose 
all command of himself at so bold a charge and 
madly attempt to hurl from his presence the man 
who dared to make it. But he actually cowered 
beneath the sternly-fixed gaze of the lawyer, whom 
he felt suddenly towering above him. 

"Ton make grave accusations, sir," the judge at 
length said, in a husky voice. 

"I do," was promptly answered; "but none that 
I am not ready to prove by unequivocal evidence." 

"What do you want?" Judge Gray looked up 
after sitting in Jeep thought for a long time. He 
asked the question very abruptly. 

"Restitution!" was the simple, sternly-spoken 
answer. 

"What do you mean by restitution ?" 

" The property of which I .was robbed by tho 
gambler Craig — or at least a portion of it — ^must 
come back into my hands." 

"Preposterous!" 

" No. I am claiming simple justice at your hands, 
and I wish you to understand in the beginning that 
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I will be satisfied with nothing less. In .the first 
place, then, I want my house back again !" 

^'I said a little while ago that I did not wish to 
•ell." 

"No matter. I did not wish to sell when the 
house was wrested from my possession." 

"I presume," said Judge Gray, "that you come 
prepared to dictate terms as well as the sale ?" He 
spoke with considerable bitterness. 

" I will not imitate your example when you had me 
in your power," replied Eldridge, with covert con- 
tempt "I will not demand the uttermost farthing. 
But I have fixed the terms ; and they are these: — " 

" Say on !" The lawyer had pjgised. 

"My debt was four thousand dollars. Three 
thousand five hundred dollars at least of that sum, 
borrowed at various times from you, were won from 
me by Craig, — not feirly, but by the gambler's cheat- 
ing arts ; and the larger portion of it fiowed back, 
as I can prove, into your coffers. Well, you took 
from me property worth five thousand dollars to 
settie a mortgage of four. !N'ow we understand each 
other. The terms I require are these : — the restora- 
tion of my property for half the fitce of the mortgage 
under which it was sold." 

Judge Gray sat silent for some minutes. Baising 
bis eyes at length, he said, in a low voice, subdued 
by force into calmness, — 

"Any thing else?" 

" Yes ; I must have two years in which to pay the 
sum of two thousand dollars." 
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""Without securily, of couree?" said the juige, 
his lip slightly curling with an impotent sneer. 

"Ko. You shall be secured, I will take no 
undue advantage. All I demand is right, and X 
will exact nothing more and take nothing less." 

"I must have time to consider," said Judge Gray, 
with some evasion of manner. 

" Take it. But the period must be brief. By to- 
morrow morning your decision must be made ; and 
before the setting of to-morrow's sun I shall require 
all the papers to be executed." 

Mr. Eldridge arose as he said this. Judge Gray 
did not move in his chair, but remained with his 
eyes cast upon the floor. 

" You have taken me at an unfair advantage," he 
at length said, looking up. His voice had a choking 
sound, and his face was almost livid. 

" No, Judge Gray. It is simply this : — ^the laws 
of retribution have operated with an unusual direct- 
ness in your case. You were so eager in the work 
of digging pits for the feet of your neighbors that 
you forgot some of the arts of concealment and 
were seen at the bad employment. And now your 
waj in the world has suddenly become obstructed, 
and it may be that no path will be left for you to 
walk in but that which your own hands have 
digged full of pitfalls. The way you will find botih 
troublesome and dangerous. If you escape destruo* 
don, deem it a matter of thankfulness ; for you are 
in imminent danger 1" 

The calm, earnest, self-possessed manner of Mr. 
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Kldridge, as well as his warning words, had the 
•effect to subdue Judge Gray and break down his 
Ijiughty spirit As the lawyer turned to depart hi» 
called after him, — 

" See here, Eldridger 

The latter paused, and looked at the judge. 

<^ It shall be as you desire about the house. There 
is no tenant to be dispossessed; so you can go in 
whenever you please." 

"It is well. Judge Gray," answered Eldridge. 
** It is not my wish to give you any needless trouble 
or to act from any spirit of retaliation. But to one 
thing my mind is fully made up ; and that is, to get 
back at least a portion of the property unfairly taken 
from me. And you know me well enough, judge, 
to be fully assured that I am not a man to stop at 
half-way measures." 

"Well, well, you have made your proposition, 
and I accept: Beyond this, however, let me warn 
you not to attempt any thing; for if you do, so help 
me Heaven ! I will fight you to the last breath." 

" Make no rash threats, Judge Gray ; and beware 
how you place yourself in any position of antago 
nism. I am armed at every point, and you are vul- 
nerable in a dozen places." 

" Pah ! I understand this sort of tactics." The 
judge tossed his head in affected contempt. 

" Perhaps not so fully as you imagine. They are 
no feints of the enemy, made for purposes of intimi- 
dation and to cover a weak armament. !N'o: no* 
thing of the kind. Beyond this I am prepared to 

2T 
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go, and you must yield to my demgnd, for I ahai 
not give up the requirement" 

/'Ab one concession has only given courage to 
make a new demand, so a second will but prompt 
the third exact >n. I shall have to give battle in 
be end. So, as a fight seems inevitable, I bad &r 
Detter enter into it with strength unimpaired. The 
game seems to be this: — ^to weaken me first, and 
then crush me down by a sudden assault with all 
the forces you can rally/' 

"Don't jump to any hasty conclusions," said El- 
dridge, quietly. "I have but one more demand. 
When that is satisfied I shall have nothing further 
to say, except to repeat my warning in regard to 
Craig. He, if brought to conviction, must not 
escape with any light penalty. The law must have 
its course." 

"I will hear you," said Judge Gray, in a dogged 
manner. 

"Through some mismanagement or trick of hia 
lawyer, I am not clear which. Dr. Penrose has been 
led into signing a paper which, if put in force, 
will unjustly deprive him of his property. That 
paper I have traced to your possession: and I 
furthermore learn that you hold it with a full know- 
ledge of its real character." 

" Say on." The judge evinced no surprise. 

" The doctor must be put right That is all." 

" Well ; he can be. I suppose nobody wishes to 
do him wrong." 

" When that document is restored, and one tluU 
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«atprei8e» iM ^tghl bligation and no more sabsti- 
tated, I shall have Uu thing further to say in his 
oase." 

The judge, after sitting for a little while in evi- 
dent debate, raised hi^ desk, and, taking therefrom a 
paper, handed it to the lawyer, and said, — 

^^Is that the document?" 

Eldridge glanced over its pages, and replied, as 
he reached it back, — 

"Yes ; this is the paper to which I refer." 

" £eep it, and have the substitute correctly drawn. 
I was not aware that it contained any oppressive 
features." 

"All right," replied Eldridge, in a cheerful voice. 
"I have nothing more to demand." 

And he bowed formally, and left the judge in a 
Btate of mind by no means to be envied. 



CHAPTER XXXV, 

HOMB AGAIN. 



Never in the whole life of Mrs. Eldridge had the 
hours moved with such leaden feet as during the 
two weeks that followed the departure of her hus- 
Dand and Katy for Arden. A thousand doubts and 
fears haunted her mind; and, had she known the 
whole truth in regard to her husband's fearful de- 
clension during the years of their separation, she 
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would have fallen into states of despair. Katy had 
impressed her deeply and almost strangely. There 
was a sphere about the child that seemed to her at 
limes like the sphere of an angel, — ^gentle, loving, 
and full of the inspiration Osgood purposes. The 
deformed body and the pale, withered fece were 
Boon obscured by the exceeding beauty of her life 
and character; and, when Mrs.Eldridge remembered 
how she had once felt and spoken about the poor 
child, the hot blood of shame leaped in crimson 
flushes to her brow. 

The intercourse between Mrs. Burden and Mr. 
Eldridge, the once high-spirited boy who, maddened 
by her imperious rule, had abandoned his home and 
gone forth into the world at a very early age, was, 
after their meeting and reconciliation, of the tenderest 
character. Both were subdued by years of suflering; 
and life's painful experiences had softened tlieir 
hearts into forgiveness. 

At the promised day Mr. Eldridge and Katy re- 
turned, both so smiling and cheerful that their pre- 
sence fell like golden sunshine upon the spirits of 
those who had so fondly looked for their coming 
A little while only did they remain with the gooa 
Mrs. Angell, and then went back to Arden, taking 
with them the long-lost wife and mother. 

" God bless you and keep you from evil, my chil- 
dren !" said Mrs. Angell, fervently, as she clasped 
their hands in parting. " Only one thing will I ask 
of you, and that is the boon of a yearly visit. You 
must ccme, Morgan and Harriet and Katy, — alL 
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A little while, and I shall pass from my labors, and 
go up, I trust, to higher fields of usefulness; but 
wliile I remain here it will gladden my eyes to see 
you sometimes. Say that you will come." 

"Our ^yes' is spoken with no truant hesitation," 
vas earnestly said by Mr. Eldridge. " I must return 
here, and often." And he looked tenderly upon Ins 
tearful stepmother, who stood silent and sorrowful 
amid the group.. "Tears are too distant intervals." 

" You cannot permit us to look upon your dear 
faces too often," replied Mrs. Angell. " Our hearts 
will anticipate the coming time with quickened 
pulses. God bless you all !" 

And so they parted. 

It was on the second day after leaving Bloom- 
field that the stage drove into Arden. Mrs. El 
dridge had asked no questions about her ftiture 
home, though thought was reaching forward and 
her heart trembling with vague anticipations. 

She sat by the window of the coach, veiled. As 
each familiar object met her eyes the weight upon 
her feelings grew heavier, the pi^ssure increasing 
almost to suffocation. 

As they passed the house of Mrs. Glendy she 
noticed that it was closed, and that all around it 
were evidences of neglect, as jf it had not for some 
time been occupied. Still the stage rolled on. 
Where would it stop? Ah, if the suspense were 
over! Ifearer and nearer it came to the old home 
where so many happy and unhappy years were 
•pent, — the house back to which her heart had so 
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often turned sighing in its dreary exile ! She held 
her hreath as the stage neared the spot. Suddenly 
the driver reined up his horses, and the stage 
stopped at the very door of all others in Arden she 
most desired to enter ; ai^d in a few moments two 
tout boys, with scarcely-recognised faces, were 
chisping her neck with their arms and sobbing out 
the name of "Mother!" 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

CONCLUSION. 

"Is that Mr. Weakly?" said Mrs. Eldridge, speak- 
ing to Mrs. Lamb, whom she found in charge of the 
household, and who, it was mutually understood, 
was to have with them a permanent home. They 
were sitting near one of the windows above on the 
morning after the return of Mrs. Eldridge. " Why, 
he looks ten years older than when I last saw him !" 

" Yes, that is Mr. Weakly, poor man ! He's run- 
aing down sadly." 

"What of his wife?" 

"Ah, she's deeply to blame." And Mrs. Lamb 
shook her head. " In Weakly you see what evil a 
foolish woman can do. A kinder, more indulgent 
husband than he has been is not to be found in 
Arden. The fact is, he let his wife have her own 
way a great deal too much. She was a gossip and 
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gad-about, and did not make his home as pleasant 
tbr him as it should have been. So he sought plea- 
sure away from home, and, very naturally, got into 
dangerous company. Instead of holding him to 
her side by the sweet attractions and loving-kind- 
nesses that a true wife should ever extend toward 
her husband, she was cold, indifferent, and some- 
times captious and exacting. He was naturally 
averse to contention, and so, in all little differ- 
ences that arose between them, gave way. At last 
Mr. Weakly, seeing that his wife indulged a too 
great intimacy with Mrs. Glendy, — a woman of 
whose real character he had the best means of 
forming an estimate, — requested her to discontinue 
her visits and .never in future to admit that person- 
age into theMt*ti<)use. To this the lady demurred. 
Mr. Weakly was in earnest; for the reputation of his 
wife was at stake. He forbade her ever again enter- 
ing the house of Mrs. Glendy. In an hour after- 
ward she went there again, and with the full know- 
ledge that the eyes of her husband were upon her. 
Can you wonder at his being indignant ? When lie 
met her in the evening it is said that high words 
passed between them, and that she made all kinds 
of wild threats of what she would do, declaring, 
among other things, that she would leave him. 
Bxxt matters did not proceed bo far. A permanent 
estrangement, however, was the consequence ; and 
Mr. Weakly spent the greater part of his time away 
fi*om home. To show her independence, his wife 
continued her visits at Mrs. Glendy's, to the serious 
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damage of her reputation. At last some things oc- 
curred which had the effect to open her eyes, and 
she saw herself in no enviable position. Since 
tlien no respectable lady in Arden has visited her ; 
and she leads a life of hermit-like seclusion. As 
for her husband, he is speeding rapidly on the down» 
ward way. Pride, hope, and ambition, seem to have 
left tim. Ah me ! It is sad to think of the ruin 
his wife has dragged down upon both of their 
heads." 

"And what of Mrs. Glendy?" aeked Mrs. El- 
dridge, arousing herself some time after from a deep 
reverie. 

" She left Arden some months ago, in company 
with a man named Craig, whom you may re- 
member.*' 

"I remember him." Mrs. Eldridge spoke in a 
hoarse whisper. 

"About three weeks ago she was found dead 
one morning in her room, at a small country tavern, 
some ten miles from here. There were marks of 
violence on her which led to the conclusion that a 
murder had been committed. A man who, from the 
description given of him, resembled this Craig, left her 
there a few days previous to the terrible event and 
had not been seen in the neighborhood afl^erward. 
Late in the night a traveller stopped at the tavern 
and took lodgings. In the morning he was gone, 
and no one had noted his departure. The con- 
jecture is that this man was Craig ; and the sheriff 
of the county, after a week's pursuit, succeeded 
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in arresting him, and that under circumstances 
strongly justifying the first suspicions," 

** ' The way of transgressors is hard/ " Mrs. EI- 
dridge made only this remark, and then sat long in 
•bstracted silence. Deeply humbled and thankful 
was her heart, — humbled at the blind folly of her 
past life, and thankful that, while wretchedness and 
ruin were the doom of her two false friends, the 
light of love was in her dwelling and all her future 
radiant with golden promise. 

At the trial of Craig, which in due season took 
place in Arden, the evidence against him was so 
strong that a verdict of murder in the second 
degree was rendered; and he was sentenced to 
a term of nine years' imprisonment. Judge Gray 
received a word of warning from Mr. Eldridge 
before the sentence was announced, but for which 
the criminal would have escaped with a lighter 
stroke of retribution. 



And here we close our record of events, only 
remarking that the future of Mr. Eldridge and his 
family realized fully the promise of the day that 
dawned on their night of sorrow. Other characters, 
in whom the reader has felt an interest, we have not 
brought forward very prominently, as at first de- 
signed ; for in the even tenor of their lives were so 
fow incidents to hold the attention strongly that we 
could not well break up the onward-moving narra- 

28 
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tive with episodes which to many would liave 
proved wearisome rather than attractiTe. Eftoligh 
has been indicated to show the uplifting power of 
the loving and the true-hearted, and to prove that 
woman's influence in the world is all-potent ftr 
good or for eviL 
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The name alone of the author la a foffldent guarantee to the reading pablio of ita sai 
paaaing merit.— 3%« Argu^ GaUaHn, MUt. 

Probably he haa not written a line which, dying, he eonld wiah to erase.— Ptwiirf 
%mrg (Fa.) GfateUe, 



THE WITHERED HEART. 

ISme., with fine Mezxetint Frontispiece. Ck>th Prio« $LK 

This work h.aa gone through seyeral editions in Bngland althon^ 
rablished hut a tew weekA^ «siWi»A fkA^WvA^oEt flattering notifif 
Lmm the Buglial. Freaa. 



\ 



UDnr Of fAuajkws ahb fqtulab bqoxs. 

T. 8. ARTHUR'S WO BKO^Conimued. 



JTig^ snb S^oIds of lital $ik 

IH^tlL an Aatobiographj and Portrait of tho Antlior. Ov«r if« 
hundred pages, ootaro, with line tinted Bngrayingi. Pkioe tS«M« 

HOTICBS OF THB PRBSS. 

In ih\M Tolvme mtj be found a ''mora: nuwioa," which Mnnot hat aftok for fMl 
•U who read. The meehanteal ezeention of the work a W9tj beaatifiil UuNMiahfeat** 
JlSno li^ptu PrtMgrfitHn. 

It U bj fkr the most Talaahle book erer pablished of hie worka» inasmneh as It la Mp 
fflehed with a very intsreetiiig, thoiuh brief »,XLtcblotfnphr.-~Ameriean OourUr. 



No fltmilj library ts complete wlthnnt a copr of this boik.— Aeott*« Weekiy Pmpmr. 
No better or worthier present could be made to the yonng ; ao offarlnff more puf 
Aaritable, and practieable could be tendered to those who are Interested in the traljr 



oeaeroleni reforms of the ia,j.—Cfodeu*t Lctdy^t Book. 

The paper, the engraylngs, the binding, and the literary contents, are all calcnlatoi 
lo make it a farorite.— Penn. Inquirer. 

This Tolume cannot be too highly recommended.— Jf. Y. Tribune. 

More good has been elfoeted, than by any other single medium that we know eC— 
jr. r. 8u%. 

The work should be upon the centre-table of erery parent in the land.— MEifiMMb 
Ttmperance Mdgagtne. 



LEAVES FROM THE BOOK OF HUMAN UFE 

Large 12mo. With tliirtj niostrations and Steel Plate. Price $1.00 

4 single story ts worth the price charged for the book. — Union. Ntwburjfporlt XoM 
" It includes some of the best humorous sketches of the author." 



I The following Books are bound in nniform style as "ARTHUR'S 
COTTAGE LIBRARY," and are sold in seta, or separately, each 
Tolnme being complete in itself. Bach Tolume is embellished 
with a fine Mexxotint Bngraving.] 

THE T^.A."y TO I>IlOSI>EI*. 

AND OTHER TALK8. 
Olofh, 12mo., with Mexsotint Bngraring, Price $1.00 



TRUE RICHES; OR, WEALTH WITHOUT WINGS. 

AND OTHER TALES. 
QUIk, 12mo., with Messotint Bngraying, Price $1.00 



ANeEL OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 

AND OTHER TALES. 
CML, 12mo., witL Meuotini EngtaTiTm, ve\»%^ VR^ 



tat W tALVABLI AHD VGPULAE BOOBI. 
T. S. ABTHUB'S W OUIL Q—ConHnueO. 



GOLDEN GRAINS FROM LIFE'S HARVEST-nELD. 

ftsnd in crilt back and sidas, iliMp, witk a baautiAd Menotiiit Ifr 
graTing. 12mo. FriM $1.00. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

n It Bot too madi to mj, UuU Um Ooldea Oniiu hwn preaeiited to the reader, m 
fMk. M will be prodofltiTe of a fkr greater amoont of homan Kappineee than thoM ti 
Mareh of whieh lo maiij are willing to riak domoetle peaoe, health, and eren life itid 
ll a dietant and inhoepUable region. 



Tbeee narratlTea, like all of those wbieh proeeed from the eame able pen, i 
Markable not onlr for their entertaining and liTeljpletnres of aetnal Ufe, but Ibi 
■dMirable mMal tondenoj. 



It ie printed in exeellent etrle, and embeUiehed with a meuotint engraying. 
Mfdiallj reeommend it to the faTor of oar readen.— 6kKi«|f*« Lady*9 Miiffeuttnt, 



f The following fonr yolnmeB contain nearly 500 pages, Illnstrated 
with fine Meuotint Engravings. Bound In the best manner, and 
•old separately or in sets. They have been introduced into the 
District, Sabbath-school, and other Libraries, and are considered 
one of the best series of the author.] 

THREE ERAS IN A WOMAN'S LIFE. 

Contatntns MAIDBN, IVIFB, and JHOTHBR. 

Cloth, 12mo., with Mezzotint Engraving, Price $1.00 

'*Thii, by manj, ie considered Mr. Arthur *8 beet work." 

TALES OF MARRIED LIFE. 

CMtalnins I^OVBRS and HUSBANDS, SlVBfiTHBARTB and 
IVIVSSS, and MARRIBO and SINGI^B. 

Cloth, 12pio., with Mezzotint Engraving, Price $1.00. 

** In this Tolome maj be found some Talnable hints for wires and husbands, as wil 
tetbejonng." 

TALES OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 

OvMtalnlns MADBIilBTB, THB HBIRBSS, THB MARTYR 
IVIFB, and RUINBD GAMBSTBR. 

Gl«th, 12mo., with Mezzotint Engraving, Prioe $1.00 

Contains sereral sketches of thrilling interest.** 

TALES OF REAL LIFE. 

eoiilatntns BBI«I« MARTIN, PRIDB and PRINCIPl^B, MARY 
BIiI«I8« FAMII<Y PRIDB, and AI<ICB BIBI.VII«I«B« 

a^ihf 12mo., with l&ezioUxiX 'SsitscviVii^^*.. «««.«.»« «^. Prioe $LMi 

•• i%U veliime glvea the expetVeutea ol teaXYkSa Vf Ta%a.i ^\kSk Vs«sA ^<9K.>QMta>Mk. 
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T 8. ABTHUB'S W B K S— Om^iMci. 



A BOOK OP STARTLING INTEREST. 



m MeEl INO TBB DSMON. 

A handsome 12mo. volume. Price $1.00 



a this ezoiting story Mr. Abthub has taken hold of the reader's 
mtion with a more than asuallj yigorous grasp, and keeps him 
orbed to the end of the rolume. The book is one of STA&T 
ra mXERSST. lU lessons should be 

Df THE HEABT OF ETEBY MOTHEB. 

irard, with a power of demonstration that makes eonviction a 
essltj, the Author sweeps through his subject, fascinating at 
Tj step. In the union of 

TTTBn.T.TNQ DBAMATIO INCIDEKT, 

h moral lessons of the highest importance, this volume standi 
•h pre-eminent among the author's many fine productions. 

VOTIOB8 OF THS FBB88. 

tlocy of moeb power, Imbued with that ezoelUat moral and nUgioiui apirU whiek 

ades «U hU writings.—^. T. Cknmitle, 

de Tolnme la among hU best prodnetiona, and worthj of a place om everj eeatr^ 

k— OlorioH, Fa.t Banner. 

ill la a moet fttwinatlng book, one which the reader will find it qnite hard to laf 

I wUhoat reading to the last page.— ilJ6any, N, T., JoumcU and CourUr. 



THE GOOD TIME COMING. 

g« 12mo., with fine Meisotint Frontispiece, Price $1.00 

It like erery thing emanaMng *nna. that sonroe— worth reading. — ToUio BUsdt, 

laAaaelerlaedb. ^Itheeveelleadetof hlastjle."— PUIa JhtOiete. 

la a koek the noel iBrupoloaa paFent ma j flaea u ^e hand of hie child.— Fn • 



U Un m TAIHrABLK AHB POFULAB BOOH. 

T. 8. ABTHUB'S W O B K S— CbniAiiiei. 






The Old Man's Bride, Prioefl 

Heart HistorieB and Life Fictores, - ^ 

Sparing to Spend; or, The Loftons and 
Finkertons, " 



Home Scenes, 



OF 






MlHffi. Wliif 11 

Two vols, in one. By Gen. S. P. Lyman. Price |: 



EXTBACT FBOM PBEFACE. 

The Personal Memorials, which compose so large a portio 
these volames, are from the pen of Gen. S. P. Lyman, whose y 
mate and confidential relations with Mr. Webster afford a safiSi:' 
guarantee for their authenticity. They are believed by the publi>. 
to embrace a more copious collection of original and intere^ 
memoranda, concerning the life and character of the great Stat 
man whose recent death has created so deep a sense of bereavemi 
throughout the country, than has hitherto been given to the woi 



COOK'S mm bound the world 

Two TolumeB in one, Prioe f l.< 
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PHE MAS TER-SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 

I THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HISTORY 

Itapoleon the thibd, 



h 



iphioal Notices of his most Distinguished 
Ministers^ Oenerals and Favorites. 



c 



BY SAMUEL M. SMUCKER, A.M. 

of "Court and Hetgn of Catharine 11./* "Nleholas I., Bmperor of Biuria.*' 
"U&of Alaxandor HamUton," etc, ete. 



Ha tnieresting and yaliiabU work is embellished with splendid 
Steel Plates, done by Mr. Sartain in his best style, inolndlng 

EMPEEOR, THE EMPRESS, aHEEN HOKTEHSE, 
AND THE COUHTESS CASTIOLIGNE. 

^ 4 work contains over 400 pages of oloselj-prlnted icatter, and 
»een prepared with mnoh care from antheutic sources, and fnr- 
)S a large amount of information in reference to the Bmperof 
k9 French, 

S COURT, AND FRANCE UNDER THE SECOND EMPIRE, 

ch is entirely new to American readers. This work is the only one, 
'.er in English or Freneh, whioh boldly and aoeuraiely deterib#it 

B RBAI« CHARACTER, THB PRIVATB HORAI.S, THV 
PUBLIC POLICY, OF Jf APOLBOS THB THIRD. 

k jrC<^^®* B®^^ ^J ^"'^^ ^^ receipt of the prioe, $1.26. 

VOTIOBS OP THB PBBSS. 

Thla ie a rerj yaloable eontrlbntlon to the literature of the preee a t time, la extr» 
•Mlnarf amount of iaformaClon is glTen ia the p r eee a t Tolnme. Like all the otbes 
^orke of the graeefnl and fluent anthor, It moet eommand a Terj large popnlarit j.— 
JMIaifrfpftfg Jfef etcry. 

It ie the most complete biographir of the Preneh Bmperor jet pnbliehed, and brlaga 
tvmta down to the preaent time.— Aittfmore Repvblican. 

ThU book U weU written, printed on good paper, is neatlj bound, good die, and aold 
Aaap.— FoUcy aplrU, Chambert^trg, 

VkU work doee fkll and ample Jostlee to the ral^eet It la a prodnettoa ef inMrieff 
aftOitr. Mr. Smacker la an aocamplished writer. He is learned and aeearau in hl# 
wmmmxm, and hia atjle U poltahed and ediolarUka, eo that ha pffodMei wetki if slv^ 
Itaff Taloe and permaaent interest.— PUIade^pMa iX^oML 



THIIUieC ABfllTVIII 

AMONa 

BY JOHN FROST, LL^. 

OOXPBISIKO THB KOST BBKABKABLX 

Personal Narratives of Events in the 
Early Indian Wars, 

AB WRU. A8 or 

nrCISEHTS DT THE BECENT IHDIAH HOSTILITIES H 
MEXICO AND TEXAS. 

ninstrated with over 300 Engnyings, from designs hy W. Croomt, 
and otlier distinguished artists. It contains over 500 pagel 
liimo. Boond in cloth, gilt back. Price, |1.2(. 



i> -A. 3sr o n -A. ^j: -A. 

OF 

THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW 

COMPBISINQ 

A View of the Present State of the B'ations of the Worii, 

their Hames, Customs,, and Peculiarities, and their Political, 

Moral, Social, and Industrial Condition. 

Interapersed with Historical Sketches and Anecdotes, by Willia* 
PiNNocK, author of the Histories of England, Greece, and Rome. 
Enlarged, revised, and embellished with several hundred En- 
gravings, including twenty-four finely-colored Plates, from designi 
of Croome, Devereux, and other distinguished artists. It o«n- 
toins ovoi' 600 pages^ bound in embossed moroooo^ gilt baux* 
JVio« 12.76 I 
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